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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PuItiP did not find his fortnight in London at all dull. I will 
not take my reader through it day by day and stage by stage, 
after the exact but terribly laborious fashion of Dante. On the 
contrary, I shall tell him what I think he ought to know with 
as rapid a pinion as is permitted me. His hosts knew well 
enough that what would be new, strange, and pleasant to him 
were the sights with which every Londoner is familiar, or ought 
to be, and with which every educated gentleman, whether specially 
interested in the subject or not, ought to be to a certain extent 
acquainted; perhaps more than to a certain extent, according to 
the bent of his individual fancy. 

Knowing Philip’s passionate love of country life, and indeed 
of animated nature in any shape, Mr. Keane and his daughter, 
with a thorough but yet kindly sense of the fun of his position, 
took him to the Botanical and Zoological Gardens, and to the 
Natural History Galleries at South Kensington. Some of these, 
as has been previously mentioned, he had seen before, as he 
frankly told his hosts and ciceroni, declaring at the same time 
that it was always worth a journey to London from any part of 
England to see the Zoological Gardens; that to these again he 
preferred the Botanical; that Kew with a ticket to the private 
hothouses was a thing never to be forgotten; that the National 
Gallery he liked, especially the Constables, and the Wilkies, and 
the Turner Gallery, which he could say from actual knowledge 
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were marvellously true to nature; in fact, he now more than 
ever agreed with every word of Ruskin. 

Philip, as a matter of fact, happened to have read every line 
that Ruskin has ever written about Turner, and at once said as 
much, adding, however, with pardonable courage, that the judg- 
ment was his own, and would have been so in any case, whatever 
he might have assumed the opinion of his oldest, most esteemed, 
and best friend was going to be. 

I may pass over little matters. I do not wish to expatiate on 
mere ordinary sights of the day,—the latest play, the current 
opera bouffe, the last sermon that has tickled semi-intellectual 
London up into a little quiver of its semi-atheism, a sort of doubt 
whether the whole of this, you know, is exactly true, although 
of course, in the bulk it has got to be believed in some form 
or other, metaphorically, or metaphysically, or doctrinally, or 
dilutedly, or sympathetically, or even, if you please, in its 
grander and more poetical aspects. Such are the kind of topics 
on which Londoners converse, and I for one can only hope that 
the gentle kindly exercise somehow comforts them—it certainly 
seems to do so, for they are always at it, as sheep are always 
nibbling at the grass. 

Philip, I must add, that I may not cover canvas, however 
waste, with scenes familiar to all my readers, was fairly de- 
lighted with everything, but with some things more than others, 
as the bishop sternly pointed out when asked by a young curate 
in his diocese what vintage of port wine he preferred. “ Sir,” 
replied the right reverend prelate, in his most crushing tone, 
“all port wine is good; but God in His infinite mercy to in- 
valids and the old—I mean to those who are past the physical 
prime of life—has made some varieties of that precious and 
invaluable wine better than others.” So Philip found of the 
various London pleasures, or at any rate of those which he 
tasted, that all were good, but that some were distinctly 
better than others. But he was pleased and satisfied with 
everything. He consequently made the perfection of a guest, and 
strengthened his already sufficiently firm hold upon his hosts. 

About a week after Philip’s arrival there was a big dinner 
of state in Grosvenor Square—what may be called a financial 
dinner. There were a few ladies, the wives, or, in the absence 
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of the wife, the eldest daughter, of City magnates, and of the 
City magnates themselves any number. But as this “stock ” or 
substratum in the soup was ordinary, and wanted rich flavour 
and character added to it, there was a bishop recently appointed, 
also a very learned judge, and in addition a gentleman from a 
house in Cheyne Row which was painted outside in all colours of 
the rainbow, and which inside was in the strictest style of the 
Renaissance, and who now and then prattled in the magazines 
about current art in the approved modern fashion. 

Philip took down a young lady whose father was something in 
the City. She was not sufficiently vivacious to tell him what, 
but she had evidently been well Girtonised, and consequently, in 
language not permitted at Girton, had a simple rule for all 
matters of doubt and difficulty, which is to open your mouth as: 
little as possible, for fear you should put your foot into it. 

Such companions are well enough at a picnic, but at dinner 
they are a downright nuisance. For whereas he who talketh at 
a banquet well doth warm your heart, as doth the fire, the heat 
of which filleth the room, so doth the dull or iterative companion 
at the solemn function of the great feast chill your marrow and 
make you feel beside yourself with fear, and unfit to stand as a 
man to your appointed place. 

Philip, while yet in the drawing-room, foresaw his ordeal, but 
determined to face it like a trapper caught by a band of Apaches 
—in silent firmness, A dinner by yourself is often very tolerable 
and comfortable, and you can make arrangements for it. So 
is a dinner with a sensible man; but a humble mutton chop is 
worth all the banquets in the world if you have to sit by a fool 
during their consumption. | 

The bishop, seeing Philip to be young, evidently from the 
country, and so, of course, a docile, churchgoing-in-his-own-parish 
young man, who still knew his Creed by heart, and had a general 
remembrance of his Catechism, asked him, after the ladies had 
retired, what he thought of the spread of unbelief, and whether 
it was at this moment as dangerous in the country parts as it 
admittedly and perceptibly was in London. 

Philip replied with the most perfect frankness that he had not 
the faintestidea. “And I do not believe,” he said, without the least 
trace of mockery or even irony in his tone, “that we have any 
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Government statistics on the subject. They do not seem to con- 
sider it of sufficient importance. Here and there some young 
gentleman of hardly any education at all gets hold of works which 
are being assiduously spread about broadcast, and for the publica- 
tion and dissemination of which men ought to be well whipped, 
like naughty little boys who deface walls and otherwise make 
themselves objectionable. Tom Paine’s ‘Age of Reason, for 
instance, gets about. It is as blasphemous as it can be, as you 
are, of course, aware, my lord; but you can get it anywhere you 
like for sixpence all the same.” 

“T had no idea of this,’ interrupted the bishop. 

“Tt is perfectly true, my lord,” replied Philip. “Then there is 
a ruffian in the United States,—a colonel, I believe—who is a 
kind of Yankee Bradlaugh, only that he has the courage of his 
convictions, which Bradlaugh has not.” 

“A very doubtful courage, I fear,” sighed the bishop. 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Philip, “but anyhow he has it. Then, 
too, he does not make one penny out of his opinions, and when 
prosecuted for them, as he has been over and over again, instead 
of snivelling, and raising miserable quibbles, and trying to drag 
some poor woman into the indictment, has at any rate met the 
charge boldly and defiantly.” 

“Are you in any profession, Mr. Ainslie?” asked the bishop, 
getting interested to find a man so young talking easily of matters 
of which he, the bishop, was profoundly ignorant. 

“No,” said Philip, “I am not. I had at one time thought of 
reading for the Bar, but I have now entirely abandoned all idea 
of that.” 

“That seems a pity, does it not?” remarked his lordship. 
“The Bar is a noble art—perhaps I ought to say profession. I 
have always ranked it as next to medicine. Medicine I place 
first in the beneficent results of its mission. Theology of course 
stands apart from the sciences altogether, whether pure as 
mathematics, or mixed as mathematics in its application.” And 
the bishop expanded his chest as if he had said something 
remarkably original and profound. This is a way with bishops. 

Mr. Keane observed drily that in his mind the sphere of 
human knowledge in man, whether divinely imparted or self- 
acquired in the ordinary way, was more or less limited. He 
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could only learn what he was taught, which did not leave the 
stock of knowledge at large of the world very much larger. 
But for his part he liked young men who set to work to pitch 
straight on new things—men like Edison, for instance—and he 
further, for one, thought they deserved their luck, and envied 
it them, only not in any mean kind of way. He had never 
yet known a man with the cards consistently against him who 
turned out worth anything. A man who is to succeed needn't 
be all sharpness, but he must have a considerable ingredient of 
that element in his constitution. Now he had watched Philip, 
and he believed that if he were knocked down out of the skies 
anywhere, he would be in the first flight before three or four 
fences were passed—Mr. Keane’s metaphors were sometimes a 
trifle mixed—and for that reason, if for no other, he liked his 
company, and hoped they would always remain firm friends. 

And these last remarks Mr. Keane with wonderful adroitness 
managed to convey to Philip without any other guest overhearing 
a word, and in a manner that boiled over with warm feeling and 
absolute confidence. 

The judge at this period began to think it was time to cut in, 
and he accordingly, as a light and pleasing subject of general 
interest in society, took up his parable on the law of contraband. 
There was not a soul in the room, as it happened, with the 
exception of Mr. Keane, who knew a word about the subject 
except the judge himself, although Mr. Keane, who happened 
to be interested in Atlantic commerce, knew much more about 
the Alabama and the Tyent, and the issues involved in those 
matters, together with the subsequent Court of Arbitration, as 
it was called in mockery, than nine English practising lawyers 
out of ten. The judge having exhausted the law of contraband 
turned to another subject, and then to a third, and then to a 
fourth, and when he had pumped himself dry, there was really 
nobody to enlighten upon any subject in the repertory of his 
vast knowledge ; from hyssop that groweth upon the wall down 
to the fixed stars not yet revealed by the most powerful telescope 
in any observatory. 

Then the men returned to the drawing-room, and so the — 
evening passed; Philip happy, and more than holding his own, 
and Florence pleased beyond herself ito see him handling his 
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flewret with the grace and certainty of a Parisian maitre d’armes. 
For Miss Florence had by this time grown strangely fond of our 
young friend, who occupied a very considerable portion of her 
reflections. And Philip that night, in the seclusion of his chamber, 
and with a long-looked-for cigar between his teeth, felt that 
life has for all of us its silver sides, even although they often 
come when they are least expected. 


CHAPTER XV. 


NEXT morning by appointment Philip made his way to the 
bank, where, in a back parlour—which, in its magnificence of 
old carved mahogany and cut-glass chandeliers, great silver 
inkstand, and massive silver candlesticks, resembled the state- 
room at Mr. Tulkinghorn’s, with the one exception that it was 
for the City light, and bright, and remarkably cheerful—he 
found Mr. Keane, with whom he had arranged to lunch. 

There is a peculiar shake a horse gives himself when he has 
just come to the end of an eight or ten mile trot. He stands 
for a minute or two with his forelegs stretching to the four 
points of the compass, his head bent to the ground, and his 
whole appearance terribly dejected. Then apparently, after 
reflecting upon all Mr. Mallock has said as to whether life is 
worth living or not, he gives himself a tremendous shake, that 
must make every bone in his body and every nail in his shoes 
rattle and vibrate. Then he goes through an operation which 
is a snort and a deep inhalation combined; and having thus 
pulled himself together he awaits results: Mr. Keane, as nearly 
as a man can, went through this process, which in a man, as 
well as in an animal, is the expression of something more than 
physical contentment—announcing also intense but tranquil 
physical satisfaction. Then he said,— 

“People talk a good deal about business, Ainslie, my boy. 
Business, after all, is the easiest thint in the world if you have 
only just gone through your arithmetic into discount, and those 
trumpery so-called mercantile methods and systems. For busi- 
ness, young gentleman, you want a certain personal aptitude. 
I never yet have been in court and heard a really good advocate 
handling a case but what I have said to myself, ‘That’s tact 
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that’s precision ; that’s adroitness ; that’s the great thing of all, 
aptitude and dexterity.’ You may be Lord Chancellor one day, 
my young friend, if you think proper to be called to the Bar. 
I wish you were on the road to it, for your own sake. But in 
business, by the time you were forty, if you’d had anything 
like a proper start, you might very possibly have been turning 
over twice as much as a Lord Chancellor, with half the trouble 
and responsibility.” 

“T know nothing about business,” said Philip. 

“That's a pity. However, Ill tell you something about it; 
you can’t get on in business if you're idle. And it’s hopeless to 
think of getting on in it without some one to back you at first and 
to teach you the ropes. But given quiet determination, ordinary 
industry, and just a little interest, and you're far more certain of 
success in business than in any other calling in the world. Look 
at the Childs, for instance; they were originally silversmiths. 
They also lent their customers money at interest; and they had 
a king among their customers, who paid them well.” 

“Just as your tailor nowadays can always let you have a 
hundred or two if he knows you,” remarked Philip, “and enter 
it against you as clothes. Some of the fellowsat Cambridge used 
to arrange this.” 

“A most dangerous practice,” said Mr. Keane solemnly. “It 
amounts to a falsification of a trader’s books, which is a criminal 
offence. But what is a banker after all? He is only a pawn- 
broker on a large scale. Go to Mr. Attenborough for money, and 
he will ask to see your watch, or your chain, or your ring, or 
your wife’s diamonds. Go to your banker foraloan. Unless he 
knows you to be very sound, he'll ask for a deposit of stock, 
or scrip, or shares, or title-deeds. No banker lends so much as 
a five-pound note except upon what he considers an absolute 
certainty,and he lends at bank-rate, which is pretty good interest 
for his money.” 

New lights began to dawn upon Philip. 

“TI don’t think I should ever care for business, if it is like 
what you describe it.” 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Keane, a little rebuffed by such 
unanswerable frankness, “it’s exactly what I say it is, and I 
cannot make it better or worse. You pay a man what he asks, 
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and you give him as much as you are willing to give, if he’ll take 
it. It’s all fairiand above board. On the Stock Exchange a 
man announces he’s got ten thousand Russians of /73 to sell. 
Another man says he'll buy them. Nothing is done further in 
the way of transfer. Now the man who sells them hasn't got 
a Russian of /73 of his own in the world, and never had. On 
the settling day he turns up, not with the Russian Stock itself, 
but to demand some money if Russians are below the price he 
agreed upon, or to pay some if they are above it. To actually 
buy or sell a pennyworth of Russians was utterly beyond the 
remotest intention of either party.” 

“Then,” said Philip, ‘ business, it seems to me, differs very 
little indeed from betting. The dodge is to get the odds a point 
or two in your favour, to catch the turn of the market, and to 
skim the cream before the others get at it. There are hundreds 
of names for it, but they all mean the same thing.” 

“So it is,” replied Mr. Keane. “‘ Always give your man a 
point below the odds,’ says the stock-broker, ‘and force him, if 
you can, into giving you a point or two in your own favour with 
regard to them.’ There is no question of investment in the 
matter. You buy to sell, and sell to-buy; and the quicker and 
oftener you can turn over the stock-in-trade, the better for you.” 

“It must be feverish and unwholesome,” said Philip. 

‘*Uncommonly,” Mr. Keane remarked solemnly. 

Then lunch came in, a luncheon new to Philip, consisting of 
turtle soup, followed by turtle cutlets, with some wonderful 
punch, and some marvellous little tartlets, the size of a two- 
shilling piece, which were so light and fragile that they seemed 
to melt away in your mouth. And after the meal was over 
Mr. Keane gravely remarked that he had had enough of business 
for that day. 

“ We will stroll up to the club,” he said, “and have a game of 
billiards. I know you'll have patience with an old buffer who 
can’t play.” 

The two broke out into a mutual laugh, and up to the City club 
they leisurely sauntered. Philip, who was really a_firstrate 
billiard player, did not attempt in any way to impose upon 
Mr. Keane, or to hide the fact that he could beat him easily. 
So they played some very enjoyable games. 
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“TJ shall have to win, sir,” he said, “for the sake of keeping 
my reputation.” 

“ All right, my boy,” said Mr. Keane, “I mean to play. I don’t 
care whether I win or lose ; though perhaps, after all, ’'d rather 
win for choice. I mean to play my level best. Of course you'll 
win, but what does that matter?” 

So they played, and Philip was honest enough to win every 
game, and polite enough to win each game perfectly undemon- 
stratively and by a very few points, so that the old gentleman 
was on his mettle, put out all his strength, and enjoyed himself 
immensely ; and must have walked it would be difficult to say 
how many miles round and round the table by the time that 
three or four games were over. 

How enjoyable it is to be with pleasant, unaggressive people. 
A great number of young Englishmen would have been wanting 
to bet half-crowns on the stroke, or ten shillings or a sovereign 
on the game, or something of that sort. However, Philip appeared 
to know nothing of all this, and did, in fact, know next to nothing. 
He liked the game for its own sake. Their last game over, which 
Mr. Keane thoroughly enjoyed, as a veteran prize-fighter who can 
still remember the ropes, and can feel the old knife-like pressure 
of them against his loins, enjoys a turn-to with the gloves for the 
love of the thing, they laid aside their leather-tipped weapons of 
war and drove to Grosvenor Square for dinner. 

The dinner I need not describe. It was much the same as the 
dinner of the evening before, but smaller and more select. 

The few guests left early, and shortly afterwards Philip and 
his hosts retired for the night. Somehow or another the three 
were all tired. It is not until about the third day after a heavy 
fall that you begin to realise how you have bruised yourself. 
And so, after a heavy and tiresome evening, the reaction from the 
effects of Mr. Blunderbore’s platitudes and Mr. Frip’s chatter does 
not fully set in until the second day at least. And so Philip sat 
with his host and smoked apathetically, almost as if he were 
asleep. Mr. Keane himself was not vivacious, and neither, I 
think, if he had told the truth, would have denied that it was 
a relief to him when the evening came to an end. 

Up in his room, with a fire burning pleasantly and, in fact, 
sparkling as if it were alive, Philip again indulged in the 
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pernicious practice of a bedroom cigar before the bedroom fire. 
This is a bad habit for many reasons, the principal of which is 
that everything that is pleasant and comfortable is considered 
wrong in a young man, and there are few things more pleasant 
and more comfortable than smoking before your bedroom fire. 
He was a great philosopher, and far beyond our days, who said 
that everything worth having or doing in this world was either 
wicked or else unwholesome, in which cynical remark there will 
be found, upon an examination not at all microscopic, a torrent 
of truth. 

Philip was in love with Florence Keane, and had every reason 
for believing that she knew it and was pleased at it; and this 
was indeed the case, and if one may talk at all of the state of 
a young lady’s mind in such matters, Miss Keane was herself 
dangerously near being in love with Mr. Ainslie. So that 
both the young people were thinking out more or less the same 
problem, and that Providence which is often so kindly disposed 
to young people was briskly working things out for them in its 
own way, and, if they could only have known it, exactly as they 
would have desired. 

The smoke curled from Philip’s cigar and went up the chimney. 
He watched it, and, as the last grey-blue spiral vanished, solemnly 
prepared another one, far more large and symmetrical than its 
predecessor. The young man was at that moment supremely 
happy. He was certain of himself, and was almost certain of 
Florence ; and in no quarter of the horizon did he see any danger. 
Such is the confidence of youth, which, because it is an 
unusually hot night in the course of an African journey of 
exploration wants to encamp on the grass, and at the same time 
to extinguish the watch-fires.s Many a man has been lost in 
the Western prairies by thus camping out without first ringing 
himself in with a lariat, under which a rattlesnake has not the 
strength to force himself, and over which he strongly objects to 
crawl. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A DAY or two afterwards all was bustle and confusion, for in the 
evening there was to be a state ball. Men from Gunter’s and the 
permanent sous-chef of the Lord Mayor himself had possession of 
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the kitchen. Mr. Keane had a great idea of the City, and of all 
that came out of it, and of all that was in it; and, as regards 
cooking and everything connected with it, a judgment which 
firmly and severely inclines this way is sure to be correct. 

The ball supper might have been given by the Company of 
Goldsmiths in their colossal marble hall at the back of the Post 
Office. The flowers were from Covent Garden; and as orchids 
were the fashion at that time, there were none but the most 
costly orchids from Veitch’s; and perhaps what most astonished 
the guests was that round the table ran a little river of water, 
just between the plates and the table adornments. Some unseen 
power kept it in a constant rippling motion, and small gold fish 
and others sported in it. Here and there about the room were 
pyramids of ice, which, in spite of the coldness of the month, the 
blaze of light, and the warmth of the room, rendered more than 
pleasant. 

The ball-room was festooned and decorated entirely with 
tropical flowers of every varicty, and over the garden had been 
built an annexe, hung with genuine tapestry, and scintillant from 
ceiling to floor with the richest and most fanciful Venetian glass. 

“Money,” Mr. Keane would gravely say, “can do everything 
you like in this world and everything you ask it to do except 
stop disease and death, or alter the weather. Which threo 
things,” he profanely added, “are in the hands of a Providence 
which manages them or mismanages them in its own way.” 
This was one of his smoking-room dicta, but it had the merit of 
strictly representing what he thought. 

There were two magnificent bands. There was that of the 
Coldstream Guards and that of Messrs. Coote and Tinney; and 
the way in which these uniform veterans, both military and 
civilian, did justice both to the music and to the refreshments 
was something marvellous. The latter performance reminded 
you of audit day in the country. One of the ophicleides de- 
liberately drank as much champagne cup as would have filled 
his instrument; and another gentleman, whose medical man, it 
appeared, had recommended him the best hock of which his 
limited income would permit, must have swallowed as much 
Johannisberg of the oldest vintage as would have filled or floated 
the big drum. But if a man can drive he can do so drunk or 
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sober, and it is much the same with the performer on a musical 
instrument. The physiology of drunkenness is that your legs 
give way first, then your tongue, which twitches and jerks in 
your mouth, and then you begin to collapse. The courses of 
collapse are infinite. Its ends are always disastrous. But this 
is a certain rule. As long as a violinist can sit on his chair he 
can play the fiddle. To play it when on your back on the floor 
is quite another thing. 

The people at the ball were of the same stamp as had been at 
the dinner, only there was a perceptibly larger West End con- 
tingent, while that of the City showed a falling off. City men 
themselves like a dinner, and good wine after it; but what most 
of them then want is to go to bed. They are hard-working men, 
and cannot afford to burn the candle at both ends. 

Philip did his duty like a man, and danced nearly every dance. 
As far as Miss Keane was concerned, I am afraid to say how 
many valses she gave him. The company was so large that 
nobody noticed what was going on, perhaps for the sufficient 
reason that nobody took the trouble to do so, else would everyone 
have assuredly observed that in dancing so often with Miss Keane 
Philip must have possessed a secret understanding with that 
young lady. 

When after their last valse they found themselves alone in a 
quiet corner of the conservatory, they became of course intensely 
stupid. Philip turned the apology for a blush—his complexion 
assumed all the diversified hues of a silverside of beef in good 
cut. I am told that with silver-side of beef some people eat ham, 
and the otherwise dead tint of his features was lit up with little 
flecks of ham-colour. He looked like a ploughboy dressed up as 
a gentleman, which he could not help; and he allowed himself to 
feel that he looked like one, which he could help, and which was 
very foolish of him. This was the effect of love, which nearly 
always makes a man appear at a disadvantage. 

Miss Keane, although perhaps not a profound reader of 
character, could tell from mere outside knowledge of the world 
what all this meant, and pitied the unhappy young man from the 
bottom of her heart. Most women under such circumstances are 
cruel enough to turn the nervousness of their admirers into open 
mockery. “Faint heart,” they repeat, “never won fair lady,’ 
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with many other unpleasant proverbs of the same sort, which 
with all this world’s nothingness are carried down by the wave 
of time until they are swallowed in the great sea of which we 
know nothing, and almost certainly never shall,and where human 
line has never yet been dropped. 

Philip, who was painfully nervous, at last clenched his teeth 
and said to himself, “Neck or nothing. Here goes. Ride for a 
fall and over you get!” and so, to his surprise and consternation, 
he found himself in the thick of the contest before he fully 
realised what he was about. 

“Miss Keane,” said he, “I have been thinking of talking to 
your father.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ainslie. Poor dear papa! I hope it is nothing dis- 
agreeable; though, after all, very little troubles him that does not 
in some way concern me. I believe he dreams about me, and he 
is at my heels whenever he has the opportunity, like a nurse, or 
a governess, or a great Newfoundland dog, until I can see his 
friends from the club laughing at him. Then it strikes him how 
silly he’s been. For poor dear papa has lots of common sense, 
which is never obscured except through his love for me. But 
in a week or two as surely as possible he begins again to 
play the réle of the hen with one chick, and then there’s no 
rest for me except by stolen snatches. That’s how the matter 
stands.” 

They both laughed. 

“T don’t think the business will be disagreeable to your father, 
Miss Keane, or one in any way calculated to cause him trouble, 
which I fancy he dislikes more than anything else in the world, 
for a very great number of very good reasons. But it may 
startle him a bit if it comes upon him unexpectedly; so I shall 
lay things before him clearly and definitely, giving him full time 
for consideration. It’s a matter after all in which it would be 
the better I should have his cordial concurrence, but in which 
it is you and I who are most concerned. The matter at the end 
will be really one for our own decision.” 

Miss Keane, of course, knew perfectly well at what Philip 
was driving. Any girl of sixteen, with wits to match her 
years, could have, in modern young lady’s language, spotted the 
matter, put it on the stocks, and worked it out to a satisfactory 
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conclusion with the fiddlers, and the thunder, and the blue lights 
by way of imparting a classical and histrionic glamour to the 
final scene. 

However, like all women, there being a straight way to do the 
thing and a crooked one, an open and an underhand, Florence 
chose the paths of mystery. The choice is the stupidest in the 
world, for one reason if for no other. Once committed to the 
ways of mystery you have no rest either of mind or of body. 
You have your work to do as if you were a cab-horse, and you are 
made to do it, miserable creature that you are! exactly as a cab- 
horse is made to do his. 

“T cannot possibly think what you mean,” she said. 

This was palpable fencing, and fencing of a very weak 
description. 

Philip soon put it aside. 

“T am not here to-night, Miss Keane,” he said, “to make fun. 
I am terribly in earnest, and what I have got to say is a matter 
of life and death to me. I want to ask you to be my wife.” 

“That requires a good deal of consideration, Mr. Ainslie. We 
don’t know much of each other yet.” 

“T know quite enough of you,” replied Philip, “to be certain 
that I shall be a wretched man for the rest of my life if you refuse 
me. Iam not a demonstrative or a gushing man, and I can’t tell 
you half I feel. I know that I am making a great fool of myself 
talking to you like this.” 

“ T don’t think so, Mr. Ainslie.” 

“I know I am, all the some. But I do love you, Florence, 
truly and devotedly, and from the bottom of my heart, and I 
was bound to tell you so somehow. I hope you are not angry.” 

“Of course I am not angry,” answered Florence. “I will tell 
you frankly that I like you better than any other man I have 
ever met. But I could not marry without papa’s consent, and I 
must honestly tell you that I don’t think he will give it. Papa 
likes you very much, and all that, but I am a goose that in his 
eyes is a swan, and he has very high notions about me. They 
are probably not shared by any one else, but there they are, He 
thinks that I ought to be a queen—poor papa !” 

“He is quite right,” said Philip. “So do I. Be my queen, 
dearest Florence.” 
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Florence looked at him full in the face. “Well, I will, 
Mr. Ainslie, if you can get papa’s consent. And you may ask 
him as soon as you like.” 

“My darling!” said Philip, as he pressed her hand. And when 
they walked out again among the dancers, Philip’s gawche manner 
and appearance had quite vanished, and he looked, as he was, a 
handsome, genial giant, well set up, and ready for anything, from 
a voyage to the North Pole to an attempt to cross the Black 
Continent. 

When a man is walking about a ball-room with his partner on 
his arm, it is, of course, impossible for any one to know what he 
is saying unless he deliberately follows and listens to him. This 
is an almost impossible manceuvre. It may be doubted whether 
Paul Pry himself would have attempted it. So the conversation 
was continued, and continued, apparently, if any one had been 
observing, to the complete satisfaction of both parties. The final 
arrangement was, that the present day, which was on the eve of 
breaking, should be, in Philip’s words, a day of truce, but that 
battle should be opened on the morrow. As for the result of the 
battle, there were ominous clouds on the horizon, but, as Philip 
observed, “ we must trust in Providence and keep our powder dry.” 
No remark sounds so profound as this, and there is perhaps 
none other so good to make when none other is possible. It is 
like telling a little boy who is engaged in conflict with a bigger 
boy to “let him have it; hit him a snorter on the nose and go 
in and win:” than which nothing could be more satisfactory or 
end matters more cheerfully if it could only be done. 

“You must deal with papa,” Florence said, “politely and 
gently, but firmly, and in a manner which shows you mean 
business. He will respect you for it, and will be much more 
likely to give his whole attention to what you have to say. 
There is nothing he dislikes so much, he says, as people who 
come walking and talking around him and at him when he knows 
what they mean the whole time.” 

“T shall be perfectly plain and straightforward with yon 
father,” said Philip. 

“You must not rush at him, of course, but you must let him 
know quietly and plainly exactly what it is you mean and want, 
just as if it were an ordinary piece of banking business. He will 
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respect you for that, and you will find your way much easier. 
Don’t say a word that isn’t simple business until he asks you, as 
he will be sure to do, whether it’s me you want or whether it’s 
my money. Then get very angry, as you will have a perfect 
right to do, and ask him whether he means to insult you. You 
will then find everything much smoother sailing. Be humble at 
first, or rather be deeply respectful, but if papa begins to ride the 
high horse, ruffle every plume on your body. That's my advice, 
and there’s not a soul in the world knows papa as well as I do.” 
“You're an angel!” said Philip. 
F, C. PHILIPS. 


(To be continued.) 
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XVII. 
JOURNALISTS AND JOURNALISM. 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 


A FRENCHWOMAN, looking back with regret upon her stormy 
youth, exclaimed: “Oh, Vheureux temps quand jetais si mal- 
heureuse!” There are journalists who share this feeling, and 
would welcome the return of Bohemian days, when a “ gentleman 
of the Press” was regarded with greater curiosity than respect. 
The majority, however, are content that a dinner party should 
not be broken up by the appearance of one of their number 
in evening dress, and are not disposed to complain because 
journalism has become a calling which, in the opinion even of 
Mr. Ruskin, a young gentleman may adopt, “provided he is 
determined to be honest!” , 
The fascinations of the Press are great. To enter upon the 
career requires no capital. According to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who, during a period of estrangement from his father, was 
partly dependent on his pen, the sole requirement is “brains.” 
His lordship’s opinion that comparatively little training is 
necessary will not be readily accepted by those who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the working of a newspaper in these 
days, when it can no longer be said that the best writing is done 
by young men of leisure in other professions, Brains alone will 
not produce a good leading article, notwithstanding that this is 
one of three feats of which every man believes himself capable. 
An amusing illustration of the fallacy was furnished in a 
provincial office. One of the proprietors, a carpet manufacturer, 
wrote a leader. It was submitted to the editor, a gentleman 
N.S. I. 37 
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distinguished in his calling, and appeared next morning in a form 
hardly recognisable by the writer. The carpet manufacturer 
complained. He had read many a leader, and thought that he 
could write one. 

“Sir,” replied the editor, tapping the floor with his foot, 
“T have walked on many a carpet, yet I never thought I could 
make one.” 

Leader-writing is not the only branch of journalism that 
demands, in addition to brains, a combination of qualities rarely 
found in one man. Two novelists and two members of Parlia- 
ment, not without parts, have lately been convinced that brains 
alone cannot produce a good London letter; while a journalist, 
who has no equal as a letter-writer, has come to the conclusion 
that skill in one department does not always qualify for success 
in another. 

The telegraph, competition, improved machinery, and better 
means of distribution have changed the face of journalism. 
When the late Mr. Abraham Hayward, Q.C., answered, in a leader 
in the Chronicle, the arguments used by Earl Derby on the 
previous night’s reading of the Navigation Laws, he created a 
sensation. Such a thing had never been attempted before, 
whereas it is now so common an incident that failure to express 
an opinion upon the morrow of a great debate would stamp a 
paper as a trimmer or a laggard. The leader-writer takes his 
seat in the gallery of the House of Commons, and finishes his 
comments, as Mr. Hayward did, before the debate closes, or he 
goes to his club and saturates his mind with current opinion upon 
the topic of the hour. The provincial journalist has not the 
advantage of this environment, and his dependence upon reports 
sent piecemeal over the wire is not favourable to red-hot 
criticism. It is, therefore, not surprising that, until Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid broke through the monopoly, the country editor 
was content to await the London papers before committing him- 
self to a line of policy. Even then his originality was often 
limited to something of this kind :— 

“The Times has the following conclusive arguments in favour of (extract). 


Those who hold the contrary belief will find it ably expressed by The Standard 
(extract), For our part we think with Zhe Daily News (extract).” 


The competition of London journals which reach the north at 
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ten o'clock in the morning has quickened editorial comment, and 
provincial journalists are now as ready and, in some respects, as 
able as their London brethren. But apart from the keener pro- 
fessional atmosphere in which he lives, the metropolitan journalist © 
has another advantage. He is concerned with a comparatively 
narrow range of subjects—a specialist, in fact, acting under an 
editor whose function is that of a guide and censor. The London 
editor rarely writes. The provincial editor is also leader-writer, 
often sole leader-writer, and has to write upon topics so various 
that the wonder is he has ever been able to learn the art of 
dancing gracefully round a solitary idea. 

The ease with which a practised leader-writer will seize a grain 
of gold and beat it out over a column is remarkable. Many, like 
Sir Edwin Arnold, require only the baldest hint, while others 
cannot find inspiration except amid a pile of blue-books and after 
a careful study of verbatim reports. Of gentlemen not gifted 
with rapid cerebration amusing and often apocryphal stories are 
told. The following is authentic and new. A proprietor, who 
aspired to be editor, chose for his leader a subject on which he 
could have delivered himself with success upon the platform. 
His pen, however, served no better purpose to his thoughts than 
did the doctor’s wand to the food of Sancho Panza on the island 
of Barataria—it made them vanish as quickly as they came. 
Every source of inspiration was tried in vain. The printer’s 
devil was driven away time after time, and returned only to find 
the perplexed editor staring at the wall “hard enough to tear the 
paper off.” The hour for going to press drew near, and the over- 
seer hastened in despair to the editor’s room. Upon the desk lay 
the first slip of the leader, and upon the floor paced the writer, 
seeking either consolation or inspiration by singing,— 


‘“ Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast.” 


’ 


. “T wish you were,” murmured the overseer, with irreverence 
natural in that autocrat of a newspaper office. The paper went 
to press without a leader. 

Of course, all leaders are not written under conditions of 
unnatural pressure. Even political articles may occasionally be 


written some hours in advance, and, “faced” with a reference to 
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a late telegram, have the air of having been dashed off after the 
receipt of the message. It is not essential, as outsiders may 
suppose, to await the result of an electoral contest before venturing 
to exult over the foe, or to congratulate the party upon one of 
those “ moral victories” from the effects of which a man recovers 
only after a month at the seaside. The word “not” is a useful 
particle, easily inserted and capable of expansion. Many of those 
social articles, to which an incident of yesterday seems to have 
given birth—articles scintillating with wit, and sparkling with 
eloquence, learned without pedantry and displaying all the graces 
of composition without marks of labour—many of these have, 
like the bottle imp, awaited long the incident that would let 
them loose upon the astonished world. 

The editor of a great daily occupies an enviable position, 
socially and pecuniarily. “As an interpreter, if not a director, of 
public opinion he has wide influence, and must feel something 
of that pleasure which Goethe describes as the greatest,—the 
pleasure of dealing with large masses. But “Heaven is formid- 
able in its favours.” If his power is great, his responsibility too 
is great. In France, where the chiefs of all parties write in the 
papers, the combat between journalism and government is fairly 
engaged ; the journalist of to-day may be minister to-morrow, 
while the minister of yesterday is journalist to-day. With us 
“journalist” and “member of a government,” past, present, or 
future, are far from being convertible terms. In England, the 
journalist stands between the ministry and the people, and, while 
he may applaud or attack the one, he must occasionally remon- 
strate with the factions and restrain the passions of the other. 

To these large and essential responsibilities are added others 
that are small and accidental. If an editor does not write, it is 
his duty to see that his hired pens create no discord. Considering 
the multitude of facts and opinions that meet in a single news- 
paper, it is not surprising that one column should occasionally 
break out into open revolt from another. Such antagonism may 
be avowed, as when Mr. Joseph Cowen, writing the London letter 
for his paper the Newcastle Chronicle, took one view of the 
Franco-Geriman war, while his editor advocated another, and had 
the grim satisfaction of carrying on a civil war with his employer 
within the columns of his journal. This, however, was not the 
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case with a London paper that devoted five columns to a descrip- 
tion of the execution of the murderer Peace, and one column to a 
declaration that ‘the prominence given to the doings and sayings 
of Peace since his condemnation has been a disgrace to English 
journalism. The crowning scandal was witnessed yesterday, 
when the details of that horrible scene upon the scaffold were 
divulged.” The editor must have found speedy salvation or, like 
the divim pater atque hominunr rex, with whom he is often 
compared, he must have nodded. 

An editor acquires semi-publicity, though his contributors 
remain unknown to the world, and often even to those who are 
closely associated with an office. This custom of anonymity is 
not held in universal favour. Some journalists contend that 
publicity would tell in favour of honesty of opinion ; others that 
it would have for them a certain commercial value, as in France. 
It is often forgotten that the signing of articles was made 
compulsory in France, and was used by the Empire for the 
deliberate purpose of restricting the power and the liberty of 
the Press. The balance of advantage is generally admitted to 
be in favour of the editorial “we,” behind which, 

“ Girt by friend or foe, 
A man may say the thing he will.’ 
The few who lift the veil of anonymity do so by virtue of work 
in other branches of literature. Of these are Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Mr. Escott, Dr. Brown, Mr. Kebbel, Mr. Watson, Mr. F. Boyle, and 
Mr. Henty, of The Standard ; Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. J. M'Carthy, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Lucy, 
of The Daily News; Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. F. Lawley, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Stack, and Mr. W. Beatty Kingston, of The Daily Telegraph. 

The duties of a sub-editor are often misunderstood. The 
gentleman who sends letters and paragraphs to the newspaper 
does so with the benevolent intention of helping the sub-editor to 
fill the paper. The generous hand is not stayed by the confession 
that a sub-editor is less concerned with filling the paper than 
with filling the paper-basket. Another delusion that dies hard 
is that news need not be authentic, and that, for sub-editorial 
purposes, falsehood is best, seeing that a battle may be fought 
one day and denied on the next. This kind of intelligence may 
have cutertained readers before the telegraph had contracted the 
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world, and placed editors in direct communication with the 
sources of information. Nowadays, rumour has lost most of her 
heads. So carefully organized is the news supply, and so chary 
have editors become of accepting information from unaccredited 
persons, that when a shabbily dressed man drove to two London 
offices with an account of a sensational shipwreck he was turned 
away, and a rival journal had the satisfaction of publishing what 
proved to be a valuable item of news. 

Notwithstanding this caution jokes of a harmless kind are 
sometimes played upon respectable papers. Perhaps the most 
recent was an account of the capture of a golden eagle in the 
West of England. An imaginative young journalist picked the 
incident out of a local weekly, and, finding it old and vague, 
thought that he might “work it up” with advantage. Puzzled 
to know what sort of eagle could visit those parts, he looked up 
the names of several, and “ tossed ”’ for one. The “ golden eagle” 
won the toss, and was shot in the act of carrying offa dog. For 
a whole week it was impossible to pick up a newspaper without 
making the acquaintance of that eagle. The Daily Telegraph 
had a learned leader with many harrowing speculations as to 
what might happen if such eagles became common. The Iilus- 
trated London News, and even the Police News, had pictures 
of the great bird. The Christian Globe drew a beautiful moral 
from the poor creature, and another religious paper was in- 
geniously reminded of the great eagle in Revelation that carried 
a woman into the desert. 

An injustice which some journals suffer was the cause of the 
most successful hoax ever played upon a rival. Some provincial 
papers secure, by means known only to themselves, early copies 
of London dailies, extract news, for which large sums have been 
paid, and send it over the wire for publication in their town 
editions. 

The Tvmes lately endeavoured to put a stop to this system 
by prosecuting two persons who had in their possession early 
copies. A country journal tried a method at once more amusing 
and more successful. A short account of a terrible murder upon 
a neighbouring moor was printed in a dozen copies, and was 
withdrawn from the rest of the edition. The suspected rival 
came out next morning with a startling bill and the same 
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account of the murder, together with an intimation that two 
reporters had been sent to obtain full particulars, To the amaze- 
ment of the pilferers, the journal from which this choice item 
had been extracted contained not a word about the tragedy 
until the following day, when the hoax was explained and 
emphasized by a leader upon newspaper morality. 

The manner in which floating intelligence is paid for—a penny, 
threehalfpence, and twopence a line—puts a premium upon 
falsehood and exaggeration. Every journal, however well 
organized may be its system of supply, is occasionally dependent 
upon the penny-a-liner. For him the evening newspaper is a 
most profitable field. Having once established a reputation for 
reliability, his lofty eloquence, his love of morals and of details, 
his lack of all sense of proportion, his inborn disposition to 
exaggerate, his sins of composition—a liner never had upon his 
conscience a sin of omission—all these things are not recorded 
against him; his “copy” appears, though the wonder is that 
the parent can recognize his offspring in its new dress. A 
morning paper very rarely needs the assistance of this unattached 
gentleman. An evening journal must “ catch the manners living 
as they rise.” Its morning contemporary has more time for 
selection. The important events, such as speeches, meetings, 
shows, of which public or private notice has been given, are 
entered in a diary. The news agencies offer reports which may 
be accepted, or instructions may be sent to accredited corre- 
spondents in various towns, or, if desirable, the manager may 
despatch a member of his own staff. When a long report of a 
speech is required, the representatives of several journals com- 
bine and divide into “turns” of a few minutes the work of note- 
taking and transcription. This division of labour has developed 
such great speed that on one occasion the late Mr. Bright was 
presented with a copy of a newspaper containing a verbatim 
report of an hour’s speech before he left the platform, The law- 
courts, the police-courts, and other bodies that furnish regular 
“copy ” are covered by men who send the same reports to several 


papers, some of them receiving a small salary from each client, 


and others being paid according to the “copy” inserted. In the 
provinces this work is done by reporters on the regular staff. 
Fleet Street may be likened to the figure of death—a woman 
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with one eye, and that without a lid. It is one of the few places 
in the world that are absolute and eternal strangers to rest. 
When night approaches, the lawyer and his clerk are succeeded 
by a new race of men, who control the great engine of public 
opinion. The sub-editors’ room is the Cave of the Winds, whither 
blows every breeze of the day. The clink of gold and the wail 
of hunger, the roar of cannon and mellow-toned music, the cry of 
the wounded and the laugh of pleasure, the eloquence of states- 
men and the bartering of commerce, the deliberations of judges 
and the drivel of idiocy, the rhythmic dance and the crack of 
the murderer’s neck, all the contrasts, the follies, the passions, 
the prejudices, the crimes, the hopes, the fears, the virtues, and 
the achievements of humanity, find an echo within these walls. 
Though an idealized this is not an incorrect or a distorted view 
of the work which passes through the sub-editors’ room. To 
this department comes everything in the form of news, whether 
it is a cipher telegram from India, a war correspondent’s account 
of a battle, a parliamentary report, or a police-court paragraph. 
Here the “ copy ” is, if necessary, revised and corrected, and, should 
space or lack of interest demand, “cut down” or condensed. 

The active agents of journalism are the correspondent and the 
reporter. The principal London papers have, in the chief cities 
of Europe, correspondents whose duty it is to record the political 
life of the Continent. Since these gentlemen have been tied to 
the tail of the telegraph wire they have ceased to write long and 
often dull essays, and have become brief, crisp, piquant, epigram- 
matic. They are, in short, what a journal now is—newsy rather 
than opinionative. In addition to these stationary historians 
are descriptive writers, known as special correspondents, who 
occasionally have a roving commission, but are more frequently 
despatched to the scene of a battle, a state ceremony, or other 
important event to which public attention is strongly directed. 
Many of these “specials” (Dr. Russell, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Henty, 
Mr, O'Shea, Mr. Burleigh, Mr. Macdonald, and the late Mr. Cameron, 
for example) are famous, not only for their ready and picturesque 
pens, but for their daring and fertility of resource. 

An unrecorded instance of these qualities may be given. A 
shipwreck, in which many lives had been lost, was reported. 
News came that some of the survivors were sailing for England, 
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and asmall army of journalists invaded Plymouth with the object 
of intercepting them. The excitemeut was intense when the ship 
was signalled ; but-the night was stormy, and the tenders would 
not put out of the harbour. One small craft, however, was at sea, 
bearing down upon the incoming vessel. They approached, and 
a figure leaped out of the darkness into the chains of the ship, and, 
in another moment, stood on deck. That figure was Mr. Forbes. 
Fearless of the penalty inflicted for boarding a vessel before it has 
cleared the custom-house, the intrepid journalist took possession 
of the sole survivor, “pumped” him dry, kept him under close 
surveillance, lest he should fall into the hands of enraged rivals, 
carried him off to a first-class railway compartment, and started 
for London. But he was not allowed to enjoy undisturbed 
possession. The train was speeding along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, when the door of the carriage opened, and in 
stepped an unabashed rival! 

These gluttons of news have their antitypes in those epicures 
of scandal who have not, as is often stated, opened up a new 
field, but have developed an old province of journalism. Personal 
paragraphs, which are openly condemned and privately enjoyed, 
formed an important part of early journalism; and the most 
sedate of newspapers, that, like the personages in Mrs. Gore's 
novels, is never guilty of infraction of a social rule, and is 
“content to dwell in decencies for ever,” would find good cause 
for one or two blushes if it could turn over its old files. The 
separation of these two provinces has been to the advantage of 
both, though the tendency seems to be toward reunion. ‘This 
tendency is ascribed to the voracity of modern journalism, but 
the truth is that the public and not the journalist is to blame. 
The popular love of sensation is not confined to the newspaper, 
and it is not unnatural that an editor, who considers himself the 
servant instead of the master of the public, should endeavour to 
satisfy the craving. 

Like virtue, journalism is often its own reward. Bishops of 
the Press there are; but, as in the Church militant, the curates 
are most numerous, and some are even said to be “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year.” Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
career will always attract. It is the nearest approach to literature 
that gives a steady income. It has social fascinations, and there 
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is the bare possibility that its toil may be sweetened with fame. 
Nor can it be denied that the calling shows signs of improve- 
ment from a financial view. On the one hand, the work is more 
specialized, and this, although it has brought into occasional 
competition members of other professions, has put many writers 
in a position to dictate their own terms. On the other hand, 
newspaper interests have greatly developed, and the fact that 
men who, in other days, would have been authors, poets, novelis, 
historians, and dramatists, have become journalists for greater 
security of position, has thrown open, and will throw open still 
wider, patches once cultivated by literature alone. 

One word upon the political influence of the journalist. Some 
contend that Parliament has become a body for registering the 
edicts of our supreme rulers, the newspapers. Others, pointing 
to the fact that while the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald are 
Unionist organs the representatives of Edinburgh and of Glasgow 
are Gladstonian-Liberals, reason that newspapers have little or 
no political power with the people. It is impossible accurately 
to define that power, though the truth may be that the Press 
has merely an educational and directive influence, and stands, in 
relation to the executive government and the people, in precisely 
the same position as a member of Parliament who never votes, 


but «s by turns a debater, a prophet, a bore, and a perverter of 
the truth. 
WILLIAM MAXWELL. 


























IS OUR WORLD BETTER OR WORSE THAN 
IT WAS? 


By PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, 


THERE is perhaps nothing in which men differ more than in their 
judgment of the past and its comparison with the present. 
Indeed, many a one often changes his verdict in all sincerity. 
To-day he speaks of some remote wickedness as exceeding great, 
to-morrow he will shake his head over the degeneracy of the 
present time. It is not that blessing and cursing proceed out of 
the same mouth, but he virtually calls the same thing black and 
white. In one sentence the world is better than it was, in 
another it is worse. 

Which is just, and supported in its claim for acceptance by 
popular and unquestionable fact? In trying to answer this 
question I will not affect any deep historical research, but take 
some truths which lie on the surface of experience, and yet must 
be allowed to indicate fairly the character of the time and 
generation in which they appear. My tests shall be such as any 
man can understand. Only let us look at them justly, remem- 
bering that pain, for instance, is pain at any date. Some years 
ago a picture was exhibited in London entitled “Toothache in 
the Middle Ages.” It represented a monk, well fed and clad, but 
with a terribly swelled face, and a look suggesting hardly sup- 
pressed screams at agony which seemed an almost grotesque 
accompaniment of the safe and placid scene in the midst of which 
the sufferer was seated. 

The picture was a vivid hint that pangs which were endured, 
however long ago, were as sharp as any which can be felt to-day, 
and that the iniquity which attends or causes their infliction may 
not be condoned by lapse of time. At least, our perception of 
long-past cruelty, which is one of the tests whereby we may 
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compare ancient with modern days, must not be blunted by 
length of years. I have no great faith in proverbs, since they 
generally contradict one another; but the saying, “Out of sight 
out of mind” (challenged at once by its fellow, “ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder”), sometimes proves itself most unkindly 
true when applied to our estimate of what was done and felt in 
the ages which are gone. To the gaping sight-seer “racks” and 
“thumb-screws ” are little more than curiosities, while even his 
dull eyes would see something else beside strange implements 
in a “triangle” and “cat” about to be used that afternoon. 

In casting back for materials to compare old years with new, 
and so judge whether the world is better or worse than it was, 
it might seem pedantic to begin so conscientiously at the be- 
ginning as to call prehistoric man into the witness-box. And 
yet I am not sure that his testimony is not the most valuable of 
all, since it most unanswerably asserts the fact of human progress. 
It so plainly tells us of advance or development in all that marks 
the life of man that one is almost tempted to say, Why should 
we pick specimens out of the river-bed of history when we have 
the evidence of the cave-dweller and ourselves in readiness to set 
that which “is” by the side of that which “ was” ? 

Nevertheless, though a continuous advance is more than 
suggested by laying these two present available ends of life 
together, we will appeal to some details of the past, and look for 
them first in that oldest and most honest of books the Bible, 
which tells us about the sins of the saints as freely as it records 
the ways of the transgressor. ‘Take the three great virtues, 
Truth, Purity, and Mercy or Compassion, and see the place which 
they held among them of old time, among the Fathers of the 
Faith. Try them by the test of Truth, or truthfulness. There is 
hardly one in the roll of the most distinguished who does not 
more or less fail, according, at least, to our notions. Their dis- 
regard of veracity, to use gentle words (focussed in the deceit 
shown by Jacob in his dealings with Isaac and Esau), has 
generated a great part of the popular scepticism felt by men 
who are uneducated, and yet perceive that such dishonesty is 
inconsistent with an ordinary profession of righteousness. I will 
not multiply details, nor make a list of Patriarchal falsehoods, 
but ask whether they show that in this respect the Fathers were 
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“sinners exceedingly ” above men of their own time; or was the 
morality of their generation, their age, imperfect? Was it so 
ungrown, immature, that we judge them unfairly if tested by our 
own sense and recognition of truthfulness ? 

I think there are indications that the value of truth, and sin of 
deceit, were so imperfectly appreciated by all men in the days 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that we must not judge them by 
standards which have been set up since. Rather, indeed, we 
might find that in divers recorded instances these personages 
were marked examples of fairness and righteous dealing in regard 
to truth itself. 

It is difficult to realize the deceitfulness of the Eastern even 
now. Indeed, his failure to apprehend the wickedness of a lie 
is sometimes more striking than his readiness to tell it. I 
remember a few years ago when I was in Syria hearing a man 
complain bitterly at being cast in some suit because two false 
witnesses had stood up against him. On his being condoled 
with, he replied, “ Yes, it was hard, for it put me to the needless 
expense of an appeal when, in order to gain my cause, I had to 
pay for three!” 

He wholly failed to see the iniquity of his procedure. 

We need not be surprised at finding in the grievously neglected 
moral law of the Jews a preponderance of prohibition in respect 
to deceit before God and man. The third and ninth command- 
ments in the decalogue are not merely conventional and desirable 
warnings against perjury and false witness, but they bear sig- 
nificant testimony to a defect which deeply tainted the childhood 
of the world and the Church. 

It is surely, too, most notable that Christ, in teaching a 
righteousness which should exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, dwelt and insisted on the value of Truth. It would 
be profitable to search the record of His ministry in order to 
see how often this was referred to by Him, and disregarded by 
them, and how it tainted their estimate of service, purity, and 
holiness. They, “fools and blind,” He therefore called them, could 
not even take a solemn oath fairly, but had their quibbles about 
the respective values of the “gold,” and the “altar,” and the 
“Temple” which sanctified them. 

Tt is no wonder that when Christ arose, bringing His light 
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into the world, that He, feeling the sore national defect in this 
respect, did not merely enjoin honest dealing, but called Himself 
“ The Truth,” and among His last recorded words promised as a 
prime supporter of His disciplesa Spirit who should “ guide them 
into all truth.” 

In asking whether the world is better or worse than it was I 
think we might fairly point to truthfulness as a recognized mark 
of prevalent Christianity in believing that in this respect men 
have not gone back but forward. 

In comparing the “ Purity ” of the past world with that of the 
present we may perhaps be led to suspect that individual cases 
of equally gross offence might be found in both. There have 
been those at all times of whom it might be affirmed, as was said 
of some by St. Paul in his own time, “it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in secret.” But 
when we recall, as the searcher of ancient history can, the open 
unblushing prevalence of that which we now term “vice” in 
civilized society, and compare it with the conduct of those in 
a corresponding class now, it must, | think, be admitted at once 
that in this respect the world is better than it was. There may 
be parts of the unchanging East, notably such as are given over 
to idolatry, in which only a small lessening of shamelessness, if 
any, would be found, but the social aspect and tone of, say, ancient 
Egyptian and “classic” life must, to judge by manifold unmis- 
takable relics and records, have been marked by insistent displays 
of grossness quite impossible to be reconciled with any modern 
conception of an ordinarily decent state of public morals. 

And when we look again to the Bible for material to make the 
comparison we seek, we must be struck, not so much by isolated 
examples of offence, even among those who worshipped the living 
God, as by that imperfect state of morality which may be seen in 
the estimate of woman prevailing among the Fathers of the Faith 
and children of God themselves. This is often not sufficiently 
apprehended by those who would compare the present with the 
past, and who point to the glaring profligacy of some centres of 
vice in the capitals of Europe. In spite of this humiliating 
testimony the position of woman in the Christian world displays 
a progress which no comparison of ancient and modern vicious- 
ness can supply. The world has not yet fully apprehended the 
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far-reaching influence of the change wrought in this respect by 
Christianity. It is unique in the history of mankind, and, how- 
ever distressing social lapses may be to the pure in heart, must 
surely be taken as a most significant measure when we compare 
the old and new worlds together in respect to that which is 
commonly understood and expressed by the word “ morality.” 
The keynote to the contrast between them may be found in the 
different estimates of “ marriage” afforded in the Gospel and the 
Law. 

I will say no more about this now, but pass on to look at the 
pictures of Compassion shown by our ancestors (remote and 
recent) and ourselves. Here the materials for contrast on one 
side at least are so abundant as to be almost bewildering. 

I might ask you to look first at what record we have of the 
heathen past. Itis as difficult to penetrate the moral darkness 
which surrounded the remote savage of history as to analyze and 
define fetish worship among his tropical descendants. But we have 
hideous glimpses of suffering in the present day. Possibly the 
past of what is there seen in human shape and unfeeling action 
may be retained and shown in that which now prevails in the 
same place. We cannot compare the ancient and modern con- 
dition and conduct of those who have not felt the influence of 
any civilization at all. 

When, however, we look at that part of the old world which 
so recognized refinement, art, and law as to leave us an inherit- 
ance in these respects which we have not yet spent or exhausted, 
we come on allusions to a conventional pitilessness so great as to 
startle us. This is, eg., a background of crucifixion itself to the 
picture of an ordinary Roman farm or household. The polished 
stanzas of the genial poet are sprinkled with words so cruel that, 
so to speak, we almost wonder why they had not been detected 
and suppressed before publication. But, in fact, the sentiment of 
society was in no danger at being anywise shocked by them. 
The delicate reader of refined verse was no more surprised or 
hurt by the inhuman thorns it presented than the coarsest 
frequenter of the circus was at the spectacle of its scientific or 
ferocious bloodshed. 

At some times, ¢g., the child in the streets must have been 
familiar with the sight of a man dying slowly upon the cross, A 
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little girl while she was being tenderly put to bed at night might 
say, in all innocence, “ Mother, he is not dead yet; sister and I 
were playing close by all the afternoon, and he called out two or 
three times.” And the mother might reply, “There, go to sleep, 
my dear ; I daresay he'll be quiet by to-morrow.” That would be 
in the best and politest days of Old Rome. I have often been 
struck, too, by the cruelty shown in the picture writing of the 
ancient Egyptians. It indicates apparently a callousness which 
modern man might be tempted to speak of as “almost inconceiv- 
able.” But in truth he would be mistaken. 

The public infliction of punishment lasted, moreover, a long time 
without much perception of its inhumanity or any appreciable 
protest against it. Torture was common, and went on, without 
saying, as a matter of course, all over the world. We may talk 
of Red Indians, but might think of white Europeans. In the 
summer of 1888 there was an exhibition of relics of the Spanish 
Armada held in Drury Lane, and among them were shown in- 
struments suggesting the deliberate infliction of such ingeniously 
acute and prolonged torment that visitors turned sick at the 
sight of them. They were taken from a prison of the Inquisition 
only some two hundred years ago. Thus we have no reason to 
believe that the world grew more tender-hearted up to within 
a very recent date. There is in the Annual Register of, I think, 
1788, the report of a debate in our House of Lords about the 
sufferings of slaves during their passage to the West Indies. A 
new sentiment of compassion was then beginning to dawn upon 
the civilized mind. Some peers protested, in the name of 
humanity, against the customs which prevailed; others, bearing 
honoured names, pleaded for no interference with them. They 
were unavoidable in the provision of such necessary articles as 
slaves. 

I need not, however, quote at great length from the records of 
a remote or recent past in showing that the tolerance of cruelty 
had not disappeared a century ago. No public or general re- 
sentment at the infliction of pain and suffering appears in the 
“secular” history of the world up to these later days. There 
were, we may be sure, outcries at persecution, but they arose 
from a belief that the “innocent ” were being persecuted instead 
of the guilty. They did not arise because of the evil nature 
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of the punishment which were employed. Those who raised the 
cries were willing enough to burn offenders who belonged to 
the other side. And up to a distinctly memorable date, within 
the recollection of thousands whose hair has not yet turned 
grey, men and women were slowly strangled in the street 
before crowds containing mothers with babies in their arms, 
and fathers with children set on shoulder that they might see 
the show. 

Nor do we see any improvement in the retrospect if we consult 
the Old Testament. Men’s eyes are there blinded to the exercise 
of such compassion as has been shown for many years past, even 
in scenes where tenderness had small play. I think, e.g., of the 
battles of the Bible. There is no mention or hint of care for 
the wounded. That alone is sufficient to indicate a condition of 
society tolerated by those who, by reason of Divine instruction, 
might have been expected to be most humane. But their eyes 
were shut to the revelation of God which might have taught them. 
The light of compassion was small, and shining in a dark place. 
The message of mercy did not come till Christianity arrived. 
And, as we have seen, long after its arrival it was not apprehended. 
Men still sat in the shadow of deliberately inflicted anguish and 
distress. Small concern was felt for the prisoner, the slave, and 
the criminal. Asa rule the magistrate and the mob, the priest 
and the people were not touched by, did not realize, the in- 
humanity of a penal code and its accompaniments prevailing in 
a Christian land. They printed and read the Holy Scriptures, 
they listened to godly discourse; but “seeing, they saw not, and 
hearing they heard not, neither did they understand.” 

And this continued long. The change did not come till the 
present century was well advanced. The general awakening of 
the public conscience in respect to compassion hardly indeed 
appeared till within the last fifty years. And even now it is both 
partial and imperfect. Only some strata of society have been 
reached by its influence; and I believe that many of those who 
crowd to see a man drop from a balloon would fill a Roman 
amphitheatre if one could be raised from the ancient past, and 
be equipped to reproduce a genuine gladiatorial combat. Thus, 
if we ask ourselves whether the world is better than it was in 
respect to its perception and acceptance of Christian humanity, 
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we might possibly be on the safe side if we said that we should 
like to defer judgment. 

Much of what I am tempted to say more, in trying to compare 
the past with the present, has been indicated in what I have 
said about truth, purity, and compassion. Other points of 
comparison, however, present themselves; and concerning these 
I will add some words. 

Though the unfeeling attitude towards, eg., prisoners and 
captives has in a great measure disappeared amongst ourselves, 
and though in present European and American warfare care is 
shown for the wounded, when we compare the world, as far as 
we can see it, with that seen of old, we are arrested by an 
enormous spectacle of carefully prepared scientific violence which 
we do not find in the past. Then battles were fought, often 
with extreme personal ferocity; but it has been left to these 
later days for “nations” to “learn war” with closer study than 
aforetime. When the armament of one people, say the German, 
exceeds that of the whole Roman Empire in the fulness of its 
military strength, grave considerations arise in comparing the 
old world with the new. We all know how thoroughly these 
unpleasant suspicions may be explained away. These millions 
of trained men, who stand with toe in stirrup and finger on 
trigger, are “guardians of peace,’ etc. But it looks as if the 
sudden bursts of national wrath which once moved men were 
now superseded by a continuously deliberate attitude of anta- 
gonism so wakeful that each possible side or section of European 
(that is the oldest) Christendom strains itself to be in a position 
to strike the first blow the moment peace is broken. And the 
best scientific brains are bent over the problem how to make 
that blow as severe as possible, Inventors who produce the 
deadliest weapon are royally rewarded; and the man who pro- 
vided an instrument which, at small risk to the user, could 
suddenly drown, with probable scorching and dismemberment, 
five hundred men at once, and send them all to the bottom of 
the sea without a moment’s warning, would command the purse 
of the Christian civilized world. Here are some materials for the 
comparison which we are seeking to make. 

In passing to another aspect of the times we admit that a great 
advance has unquestionably been made in medicine and surgery, 
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especially in the latter. I am not so sure about the good which 
follows an extended use of drugs. A justifiable belief in a better 
knowledge of their application has bred swarms of quacks, who 
degrade the discovery of print, and spawn over a thousand local 
papers. And it might cynically be asked how they are better 
than the mountebank, who, aping the contemporary accredited 
physician in his dress, recommended his pills from a booth at 
the fair. They used to burn witches, and the incidence of 
popular indignation was occasionally unjust; but now the people 
secretly consult impostors who do far more mischief than any 
medizeval empiric. 

Let us take another point of possible comparison between the 
old world and the new, and ask about the exercise of hospitality. 
It has been almost crushed out by civilization. Possibly the 
good Samaritan would have presented the wounded man with 
an in-patient’s letter for the best hospital in Jericho, if that place 
had provided opportunity for such kindness; but we, somehow, 
cannot feel sure that, under these circumstances, his story would 
have been told and remembered. 

No doubt there is much kind personal ministration in these 
days; but, though it occupies a conspicuous place in a certain 
august picture of the Day of Doom, I question whether it is so 
general or genuine as it once was. Of course we know the 
reason why. There are soup-kitchens, dispensaries, penny-banks, 
and all the rest of it; and yet for personal hospitality I think 
we should have to look among those of a poorer sort rather than 
to a “better class” of people. I should like to know what 
chance a “gentleman” now has of entertaining an “angel una- 
wares” by following the old Scripture direction. Poor “strangers” 
at the door are now, quite properly, referred to the Charity 
Organization Society. 

In the possession of material comforts the new world is 
incalculably richer than the old. The lamp, clock, chairs, and 
blankets seen in a peasant’s home would have astonished his 
ancestor; and a similar access of comfort, passing into luxury, 
marks the position of the richer sort. I will not dwell on this, 
though the details of it are interesting, but ask how the new 
world, especially the most advanced and civilized part of it, 
bears comparison with the old in respect to modern vices and 
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degradation. Leprosy, plague, and “black death” seem to have 
retired from the centres of Europe. Cholera is liable to be 
arrested if it appears. Scarlet and other fevers still assert 
themselves, but wholesale acute zymotic pestilences are at least 
abated. So far well. Nevertheless, in these days we see 
degradation of a pernicious sort—that, 7.e., into which a man 
can easily fall, and which is specially hurtful in every sense— 
which our forefathers knew not. They were occasionally drunken, 
and they would soon have drunk the vilest gin if it had been 
available, but then it was not. Concentrated and cheap alcohol 
is the product of these later days, and sadly troubles us in asking 
the question whether our world is better than it was. This is 
a heavy weight in the wrong scale. 

I am by no means sure that, in respect to the more shameless 
or rather immodest vice called emphatically the “social evil,” we 
are worse than we were. Some people may fear that “ rescue 
work,” of which much is heard, mitigates that dread of final 
exclusion from decent society which is supposed to deter some 
from taking their last unfortunate steps, but, with all the pro- 
vision for repentance which is now made, I doubt if virtuous 
homes were less exposed to the recognition or even mention of 
impurity than now. I know that this opinion is in the teeth 
of outcries at the unguarded publication of offensive trials, inde- 
corous novels, and the undercurrents of objectionable “ literature.” 
But, to look only a short way back, such books as “ Pamela,” 
professedly written for the young in order to guide them in the 
paths of virtue, hint at a state of social libertinism, and a domestic 
familiarity with the world and its evil ways, which might make 
some modern pessimists reconsider their sentences. Even the sweet 
air of the Vicar of Wakefield’s household, which of course must be 
taken to represent that of contemporary middle-class life, reveals 
a condition of it so unlike the present that a perceptive eye 
might therein see much that is (happily) missed by the ordinary 
reader. It might, indeed, discover that the atmosphere of our 
commonplace homes, and the tone of modern conversation, has 
really not become worse than it was. I will not speculate 
on the freedom of utterance, which, to judge from its histrionic 
side, must have tainted Elizabethan talk ; and if we lift our eyes 
from the unsavoury inspection of Western literature and manners, 
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we might wonder whether any part of the modern East would 
welcome as an acceptable specimen of diverting entertainment 
the oral publication of an unexpurgated “Arabian Nights” 
by the sister of a queen. Possibly. If so, the world, in that 
place and that respect, is no better than it was. 

Turn the kaleidoscope again. What shall we say about 
“oambling” ? Here is a comparatively modern vice. Some 
say that it is the most mischievous of all. And certainly a 
devotion to sheer chance (for such I take to be the essence of 
the matter) must tend to dissolve that grit of humanity which 
makes us honour, and rely on, the “ work” of our hands and brains, 
In this respect the world cannot be reckoned better than it was. 
I suspect that some of my readers are inclined to think that I 
have forgotten the river of “talk” which is believed to be so 
exceptionally full now that many deplore it, and long for, or at 
least would like a return to, the “practical silence” of our an- 
cestors. But were they silent, after all? Since only a few of 
them could read, is it not probable that they talked even more 
than ourselves? What we are supposed to suffer from now 
is really the “ publication” rather than the multitude of words. 
Our forefathers wrote and printed less than we do; but I suspect 
that, ifa man could put himself back into a former tavern, market, 
or parlour, he would hear a clack of tongues more incessant than 
any to be met with now. It would, e.g., be unbroken by the 
pause of any one to take up a book or paper even for a moment. 
Talk! There never were such periods of silence as now prevail 
in many a household or assembly of men. People use their eyes 
more than their tongues. “ Reading” has almost extinguished 
what we understand by “conversation.” We enjoy the society of 
a book. We don’t “ hear” the news, we read them. The chief 
rooms in most “ clubs” are as quiet as monasteries. Gossip is set 
up in type. We chatter about our neighbour’s business with 
closed lips. When anything scandalous, “spicy,” or unexpected 
is said about him we don’t consider ourselves bound to repeat 
the tale, but ask “Have you seen the Vane?” or whatever 
periodical contains it. 

In comparing the utterances of the present world with those 
of the past, so far from chiding ours, as some do, for excessive 
“talk ” which they reckon to be a conspicuously modern plague, 
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I am inclined to think that the balance lies the other way, and 
that if men “talked,” not less, but more—zie., if they used the 
tongue rather than the type—unpleasant and unkind words would 
not be so hurtful as they now are, and much that is transitory 
would sooner depart. Anyhow, I fancy that those who deplore 
“floods of speech ” as showing an inferiority in our age, would be 
shown that publishers rather than speakers must be blamed— 
if any are to be found fault with at all. 

There are some who now complain that the privacy of life is 
invaded, and point to the assumed discomfort of individual 
publicity. This is reckoned to be a sign of deterioration, indi- 
eated by the regret that nothing is “sacred” now from the prying 
eyes of the world. But, surely, herein the subject shares some 
ray, however small, of the fierce light which beats upon the 
throne. This disclosure of domestic life is really not vulgar, but 
royal. It may, indeed, sometimes irritate, and be misused, 
nevertheless it is a continuous protection of society from the 
mischievous concealment of offences. Think how immediately 
any “mysterious disappearance ” is detected and advertised, and 
with what severity any case of scandalous oppression or injustice, 
however seemingly obscure, is held up before the public eye. 
The so-called invasion of privacy is one of the best signs of social 
improvement, inasmuch as it furthers the Christian purpose 
of promoting the knowledge of truth and throwing light 
upon life. 

What shall we say about the cognate change in our power of 
intercommunication and locomotion? This is a matter about 
which much is eagerly said when men set about comparing the 
past with the present. Boiling water and electricity are the 
popular materials of comparison. Steam, and the new use of 
wire, seem to exhaust the powers of some to measure the progress 
and pace of mankind. Here, however, the change is almost too 
recent for us to be sure that it involves no drawbacks. At least, 
the adjustment of the world to its new conditions presses with 
fatal heaviness, not merely upon individuals, but some blameless 
regions of human life and “centres of industry,” as they are well 
called. The pitiless development of the day may well excuse 
many for questioning its beneficence. Anyhow, the material 
and social changes we see in progress mark a period in the 
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world’s history which provide plenty of matter for com- 
parisons ; and, though many must needs go to the wall, more 
may be enabled to walk along the road of life with better 
facility, enjoyment, and use of the powers which God has 
given toman. 

Certainly in one respect it would seem that the marks of true 
manhood have not departed or become indistinct. Our age 
has shown examples of courage, enterprise, tenacity of purpose, 
and endurance, such as, I venture to say, the world has not 
seen before, or certainly not surpassed. Some may talk of a 
comfort-loving, effeminate generation which supplies the cock- 
pit of a frigate with silver forks and fine linen, unfits the needy 
bachelor for honest home life by means of luxurious clubs, 
and makes the young peasant disdain the smock-frock of 
his fathers; but all this does not seem to check them in their 
investigations of polar ice or tropical forests. The spirit of 
the old colonist and explorer is not dead; rather, indeed, does 
it seem to be more daring and indomitable. When the long 
silence of his march was broken, and the voice of Stanley was 
heard once more speaking across a hemisphere, men, however 
ready to believe wonders in travel, were slow to realize the 
almost incredible statement that, for five months he had been 
tunnelling the fetid and tangled undergrowth of an unheard-of 
forest. Had such a narrative as reached Europe from him, 
when at last ‘he emerged, and his gaunt band cried aloud at 
the mere spectacle of unbroken sunshine, been written in a 
book of adventurous fiction, some readers might have blamed 
the writer for a demand upon their powers of imagination 
and estimate of morta] endurance, permissible only in such 
extravagant fabrications as “She” or “ King Solomon's Mines.” 
But we do not think that the grit of humanity has been worr 
out, as we slowly apprehend that this last tale of Central 
African travel is “true.” No. People say that there are “as 
good” fish in the sea as ever have come out of it. This is 
taken to indicate a cheery view of human affairs; and yet, I 
think, it comes short of what might be said, viz., that there 
are fish to be caught “better”? than any which have been 
taken as yet. 

In looking for points of comparison between the old and 
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new world there are obviously many which have not been 
touched in these few words of mine. The subject is in- 
exhaustible. There is, however, one matter in respect to 
which I am tempted to offer some simple thoughts. I mean 
religion. 

I would humbly suggest that many are moved to measure 
the working of a good spirit (which must be of God) by the 
profession of religious belief. We have in the New Testament 
an august picture of the final judgment of mankind, and it 
reveals two most notable features of what Christians must 
call the mind of God. One is that man’s acceptance with Him, 
the state of blessedness or salvation is made (so far as his own 
_ word and works are concerned) to depend upon material con- 
sideration shown for such as are in bodily trouble or distress. 
That is surely not an insignificant fact. Another, and perhaps 
a still more notable one, is that those who have done deeds of 
kindness, and are claimed by Christ, appear to have done them 
without any conscious respect for Him. “Lord,” they are 
made to say, “when saw we Thee a hungered, and gave Thee 
meat?” It looks as if some people might be good Christians 
without knowing it, might be recognized as belonging to Christ 
without having intended to serve Him. This is all the more 
striking, since, in another passage which bears upon this, 
some who are rejected, claim, without contradiction, to have 
made a conspicuous display of their Christianity. “ Many,” 
said Christ, “will say to Me in that day, Have we not pro- 
phesied in Thy name, and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works ?” 

Surely this indicates the real test whereby the “religious” 
condition of a people is always to be tried. 

Nothing here throws discredit upon the best form of belief, 
and among many there must needs be a best. Men’s deeds, 
moreover, are mostly associated with some creed; and we 
expect distinctly Christian acts from such as profess a distinctly 
Christian faith. But where we find true humanity unaccom- 
panied by any religious profession, are we to exclude such as 
exercise it from the body of those who provide a true test of 
national righteousness ? 

The Christian creed is neither held nor maintained by many 
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good men. Shall their goodness be made no account of when 
Christians ask whether our world is better or worse than it 
was? Philanthropical agnostics may disdain, with surprise, 
any purpose to serve the Lord; but He may say, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done good, ye have done it unto Me,” and we may 
apply to them the saying that “their life is hid with Christ 
in God.” 
HARRY JONES. 
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A LOST LOVE. 


iL 
Oh, first Love! Oh, lost Love ! 
Oh, mingled love and pain ! 
Oh, golden haze of early days 
Thou ne’er canst come again ! 
Yet oft at eve before mine eyes 
My boyhood’s queen will life-like rise, 
And I can trace the well-loved face, 
That long in death hath lain. 


II, 


Oh, first Love! Oh, lost Love ! 

Thy memory ne’er can die: 

Thy sunny smiles, thy winsome wiles, 
Thy laughter-beaming eye, 

Thy rosebud lips, thy golden hair, 
Thy blooming cheeks, as blossoms fair, 
And all the bliss of thy first kiss 

Deep in my spirit lie. 


IIf, 


Oh, dear Love! Oh, dead Love! 

Oh, Love of long ago ! 

With rolling years new hopes and fears, 
And new loves, too, will grow ; 

But oh! that sacred love of youth, 
With all its simple trust and truth, 
Will still entwine this heart of mine 
Whate’er may come or go. 

ROBERT HEPWORTH EUSTACE. 





THACKERAY’S GHNEALOGIES. 


By BE. 0. K. GONNER. 
II. 


Or all the families with whom the reader of Thackeray becomes 
acquainted, there is none so interesting—none, indeed, nearly so 
interesting—as that of the Esmonds of Castlewood. There is 
a piquancy about the character of each of them, from Viscount 
Thomas to that scoundrel Will, which we seek for in vain when 
we recall the subordinate members of any other great family. 
Each of these Esmonds, with, perhaps, the unfortunate exception 
of Fanny, has a marked individuality, which develops itself in 
good or evil, but whether it be expended in vice or virtue they 
have it, and they seem to know that they have it. 

Into their family history it is not necessary for us to penetrate 
nearly so far back as seemed good or pleasing to Thackeray. 
The first person of real importance in any sense is Thomas, the 
father of Henry and the hen-pecked husband of Lady Isabel, who, 
having a penchant for cousins, fell back on him when disappointed 
by Francis. He, the said Thomas, fell at the Boyne, and was 
succeeded in title and estate by that very cousin whom he had 
formerly succeeded in the valuable affections of Isabel. It is 
with this Francis and his wife, children, and cousin, Henry 
Esmond, their lives and quarrels, that the novel called by their 
name is chiefly concerned. In reading it and its sequel “The 
Virginians” there are, I think, two points of great interest which 
the most casual reader cannot but wish to investigate. The first 
is the difference of age between Rachel, Lady Castlewood, and 
Henry Esmond; while the second relates to the inquiry as to 
whether the inequality between Maria Esmond and the younger 
Harry Esmond Warrington was in any sense similar to that 
existing in the previous case. That such was the opinion among 
the members of the family itself is clear enough. As Lord 
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Castlewood said with reference to Harry’s affection for a lady so 
evidently his senior: “It runs in the family. Colonel Esmond 
married my grandmother, who was about old enough to be his.” 

To begin with Colonel Esmond. The marriage of his mother 
to Thomas Esmond took place in 1677, some few weeks only before 
his birth, and this fact, which is stated in so authentic a manner 
as to leave but little doubt as to its accuracy, fixes the date of 
the latter event in 1677, or at the latest in the first two months of 
the following year, 1678. It is even possible that it may have 
taken place on December 29th, a day which, from other causes, 
was chosen for the celebration of his birthday, and which bears a 
particular interest from being the day of his return to the Castle- 
wood family after the terrible alienation that occurred in 1700. 
That he cannot have been born later than 1678 is conclusively 
shown by the facts that his age in November 1688 was about 
eleven, that he was twenty-two in the summer of 1700, and 
that May 1796 found him arrived at the age of “twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine.” Again in the summer of 1694, when he sickened 
of small-pox, he was sixteen. But the one piece of evidence 
that must be put against these various and independent items, is 
the statement that at the date of the battle of the Boyne, after 
which the new family took possession of Castlewood, he was over 
twelve. This date is given as 1691, and that time it is impossible 
to doubt as to his being over thirteen. If, however, in the place 
of 1691 we read 1690, the true date, and the one probably present 
in Thackeray’s mind, the chain of evidence is complete, since 
the incidental mention that Esmond was sixteen at a certain 
Christmas when Tom Fisher paid a visit to Castlewood, date un- 
specified, is not of such force as to disturb a conviction so firmly 
based. The date of his birth, then, may safely be placed in the 
latter part of 1677, or the first month or so of the following 
year. 

About the age of Frank Castlewood there is no doubt whatever, 
for he had the high honour of coming into the world in the very 
month rendered so momentous by the birth ofan heir to James II., 
June 1688. But this date once fixed, we are confronted and 
confused, as before, by the date of the arrival of the new family 
at Castlewood. That event, taking place but a few months 
after the battle of the Boyne, is assigned to the year 1691. 
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Yet, according to the author, Frank’s age on that occasion 
was two. 

The real difficulty is occasioned by what is an actual mistake 
in chronology. The battle of the Boyne was fought in 1690, 
and not in 1691, as Thackeray in one place intimates, and 
in another asserts. Conspicuous though this blunder must be 
in a purely historical aspect, it might not affect the relative 
positions and ages of the various members of the family. Indeed, 
in the two cases which have passed under review, it has done 
nothing more than place a slight obstacle in the way of any 
attempt to assign the right date of birth; but as the obstacle is 
similar in both instances, no question has arisen as to the period 
intervening between the two ages of Colonel Esmond and 
Frank Castlewood. The reason why the difficulty hardly 
manifests itself at all in these instances, is that the date of their 
respective birth was so well fixed in the mind of Thackeray that 
it stood before him on every occasion when it was necessary to 
give their age. In the case of Beatrice, however, there is no such 
certainty. Here the one main fact in the author’s mind would 
seem to be the age of Beatrice, four, at the time the family came 
to Castlewood. But the date of their arrival, though given as 
1691, being shortly after the Boyne, is in reality 1690; and in 
consequence, the subsequent calculations proceed sometimes on 
the assumption that she was over four in the autumn of 1691, 
while at other time this is regarded as her age in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. In the one case she must have 
been born in 1687, in the other in 1686. If the former date 
were the right one, it would be correct to say that she was 
not sixteen at Christmastide 1702, and that her twenty-second 
birthday was in 1709; but on the other hand, she would not be 
twenty-six in 1712, nor could she be only some eight years 
younger than the Colonel. But the two most emphatic assertions 
relate to her age in 1712, and the difference of years existing 
between these two cousins. About this latter fact there can be 
very little doubt, and it is repeated in the most authoritative of 
manners. Hence we are driven to assume that Beatrice was 
born in 1686, while from the statement on one page it seems 
certain that her birthday was in the spring. 

The age of Beatrice is important, not only with regard to the 
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interests of the family genealogy, but also because it affects the 
question of the difference of years separating Lady Castlewood 
from Colone] Esmond. The former, indeed, was “barely twenty ” 
at the date of her arrival at Castlewood, attaining her twentieth 
birthday, we may assume, in one of the three months September, 
October, or November. If, however, in her case, the year 1691 
were taken as of service, she must have been born in the autumn 
of 1671; but this is impossible, since she was married at the age 
of fifteen, and since her first child was born in the spring— 
possibly the late spring—of 1686. It is thus, with some tolerable 
amount of assurance, that it may be said that she was herself born 
in the autumn of 1670. The difference in age, then, between the 
Colonel and Beatrice was some eight years and a half, while, on 
the other hand, Rachel, Lady Castlewood, was only his senior by 
seven years and some very few months. This disparity in age, 
slight in itself, was further minimised by the fact that Rachel 
retained her youthful freshness and beauty despite the fast 
advance of time, while Henry Esmond, on his part, born in 
misfortune and bearing in his youth a stigma bitter to his sensi- 
tive mind, spent his years, when cast adrift on the world, amid the 
toils of campaigns, and the frequent anxieties of misplaced affec- 
tion. His natural melancholy had so preyed upon his spirit, that 
at the time of their union, he, though younger in years, may well 
have seemed the senior, not only in experience, but also in habit, 
disposition, and appearance. 

Fortified with these particulars, we may plunge into the 
intricacies of yet another love affair, and seek to discover the 
difference of age existing between that “elderly nymph,” Lady 
Maria Esmond, and Harry Warrington, with whose heart she 
played such havoc, while threatening to play still greater havoc 
with his life. With the single exception of the lady herself, 
everybody appears to have been candid or malicious enough 
to place the minimum at forty. Madame Esmond Warrington, 
said “ her niece Maria,” was as old as herself, while the Baroness de 
Bernstein takes all the licence due to her high position by fixing 
her age one day at forty-one, and then altering it on another 
occasion to forty-two. Still, lest even this choice should seem too 
restricted, there is another hypothesis, which is of almost equal 
authority with these statements. Frank Viscount Castlewood, 
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had, as we find from ‘“‘ Esmond,” two children born in the latter 
years of Queen Anne, the one, a daughter, in 1712, the other, 

a son, in 1714. Were not these Mavis and Eugene? From 
many of Lord Castlewood’s expressions, it seems quite probable 
that Maria was not only regarded, but actually was, his senior ; 
though since this nobleman, on the testimony of his chaplain, 
rarely spoke the truth, too much credit should not be attached 
to his words, Circumstances indeed would denote that Eugene 
was the son born in 1714. The very fact that he was so 
named would seem to imply that his birth took place while 
Frank was under the remembrance of the celebrated Prince 
of Savoy. Thus, in conclusion, the case may be stated as follows 

while Harry was between nineteen and twenty, Maria ranged 
between the more extended limits of forty and forty-four. Alas! 
that it can never be known, and all because Maria tore a leaf 
out of the family Bible. This she did, without doubt, because 
though she knew that her relatives would plaee her birthday 
some forty or forty-one years back, she did not wish them 
to know that she was so fast approaching her half-century. 
Maria stands self-condemned. 


THE ESMONDS., 





Francis (1st Viscount). 
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Take them all in all, they pass before us a distinguished 
and varied company. We are presented not only with a minute 
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historical record of their life, but with works of portraiture 
in which the outlines are distinct and the colours unfaded. 
Over these we must pass rapidly, letting our eye glance along 
the long array of ladies in their court dresses and gentlemen 
in brave scarlet and gold, for what attention or time we.have 
will be spent as we delay before a few of the more eminent of 
those thus depicted. Here is Eugene, second Earl of Castlewood, 
witty, graceful, languid, and polished, and bearing across his tall 
placid forehead an unchanging smile beneath which none could 
penetrate. He could be frank enough when occasion demanded, 
for he felt no shame at the discovery of his intrigues when 
all need of- their aid was at an end; but too often his frankness 
was but the cloak of a deeper deceit, and assumed to enable 
him to carry out purposes in the formation of which none 
were admitted to share. Generosity and nobility he could not 
understand ; in his eyes they were madness. He knew goodness, 
but he could not or would not practise it. In his own words 
it was set before him too late in life: “I can’t learn it at 
my age,” 

“He was a far abler man than many who succeeded in life. He hada good name, 
and somehow only stained it; a considerable wit, and nobody trusted it; and a 


very shrewd experience and knowledge of mankind, which made him mistrust 
them, and himself most of all.” 


Some way further is the portrait of a lady dressed “in the 
habit of Charles the Second’s time; her neck bare, her fair 
golden hair waving over her shoulders.” That hair, indeed, the 
loveliest and her shape the most exquisite of any woman of 
her time. This is Rachel, Lady Castlewood, the Dea certw 
of Colonel Esmond’s younger days, the wife of his later life. 
Perhaps there was something of narrowness in the way she 
viewed the world and its actions, but goodness was born_ with 
her, and it was the intensity of her love that made her jealous. 
To those whom she loved her devotion was without bounds, 
ever tender and ever true. One little sketch there is which 
seems to impress itself on the mind. She is clinging to the 
arm of a dark man in uniform. 


“She smiled an almost wild smile as she looked up at him. The moon was 
up by this time, glittering keen in the frosty sky. He could see, for the first 
time now clearly, her sweet carc-worn face.”’ 
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The officer was Colonel Esmond, of whom his daughter 
writes :— 


“My father was of a dark complexion, with a very great forehead and dark 
hazel eyes, overhung by eyebrows which remained black long after his hair 
was white. His nose was aquiline, his smile extraordinary sweet.” 

All the circumstances of his life had tended to increase his 
natural melancholy, and to this, together with his keen ap- 
praising wit, it was due that he sought a refuge of quiet 
happiness, and was willing to turn aside from the turmoil of 
political or military life, having ever regarded fame in them 
as no end worthy of being pursued for itself. It was, however, 
a certain sweet solemnity of manner and intent that’ impressed 
his contemporaries, and won from Bolingbroke the remark that 
when he went to Virginia the Indians would elect him their 
sachem. 

Near beside his in this family picture gallery is the portrait of 

“A slim and lovely young girl, with cheeks mantling with health and roses ; 
with eyes shining like stars out of azure, with waving bronze hair clustered 
about the fairest young forehead ever seen; and a mien and shape haughty and 


beautiful, such as that of the famous antique statue of the huntress Diana— 
at one time haughty, rapid, imperious, with eyes and arrows that dart and kill.” 


"Tis Beatrice Esmond. Despite all her faults, it was almost 
impossible to escape the thrall of her wondrous beauty. Yet 
she had other gifts of nature equally prominent. Her wit was 
good, her power of mind great; but driven, as it were, by 
pride, she threw away all her advantages, and trampled under 
foot the long ten years’ devotion of her cousin. 

This courtship and its effects is the tragedy in the history of 
the Esmond family. Even after the oft-reiterated perusal of the 
long story there is but one conclusion that could have fully 
satisfied the reader. They ought to have married. Though 
they parted asunder, they never forgot the feelings of this 
period of their lives. Colonel Esmond says, indeed, that his 
love fell dead when he discovered the artifices to which Beatrice 
had resorted to forward her ambition; but the memory of that 
love lived on. Happy though his married life was, and tender 
as was the devotion existing between his wife and himself, 
still in idle moments his pencil would often scribble on his 
paper the outline of that face with its so splendid beauty, 
N.S. 1 39 
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while his quiet and uneager calm spoke of “some bankruptcy 
of the heart, which his spirit never recovered.” And what 
of Beatrice? Throughout her life, with all its illusions, the 
memory of his devotion endured. When his grandsons came 
to England she would often start, affrighted at some resemblance 
in manner or character; and when she lay on her deathbed 
it was his name she uttered in her delirium, calling on him 
to avenge her of her wrongs. 
Oh, the pity of it! 
E. C. K. GONNER. 











A REMINISCENCE OF EARLY RAILWAY 
HISTORY.* 


By FREDERICK GALE. 


HERE is a “ dainty dish to set beforea Queen.” In fact, Her Majesty 
has graciously authorized the book to be dedicated to herself. 

No fairy story can exceed the book as regards romance and 
adventure ; and no book more unmistakably bears the hall-mark 
of truth. 

It is a narrative of the life of a man who, by his own courage 
and industry and chivalrous honesty of purpose, surmounted 
obstacles which few would face, and who throughout his life did 
with all his might, and often against his own interest, everything 
which he put hishand to. And, moreover, throughout the earlier 
half of his life up to middle age, owing to his coming late on the 
stage in England, it was his fate to be doing laborious and useful 
work in the great engineering world without his name being 
constantly before the public, like those of Stephenson, and Locke, 
and Brunel, and others, who had fairly won their honours com- 
paratively early in life; so he was content to pursue the even 
tenor of his way as a useful cog in the wheel of the mighty 
engine of practical science which was revolutionizing the world— 
doing his work honestly and conscientiously and in a manner 
which has been invaluable to those who came after him. 

Owing to very untoward circumstances during the railway 
mania of 1846, he was robbed of a great engineering triumph, in 
connection with the projected direct London and Dover Railway, 
which—had the Act been passed—would have placed him before 
the world in the very first rank of the best engineers of his day ; 


* “Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.LA., etc., etc. Soldier 
and Civil Engineer ; formerly Lieutenant in H.M. Ist Royals ; Past President of 
Institution of Civil Engineers.” By his son, the Rev. Olinthus J, Vignoles, M.A, 
Longmans, London, 1889, 
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an honour which he had to wait for and to win for himself later 
on. But of this hereafter. If the reader wants to attune his 


mind to the keynote of the narrative of the early career of 
Vignoles, let him tell himself a story of this kind. 

His hero must be an orphan baby in the West Indies, sheltered 
and protected by M. Curtois, a French merchant at Guadaloupe, 
in 1794. The baby must be practically a prisoner of war, as 
were his father Captain Vignoles, a wounded officer of the 43rd 
Regiment of Foot (formerly secretary to the Duke of Kent), and 
his mother. ‘Two of the dramatis persone may disappear at the 
commencement of the story,—the wounded captain and his wife 
both dying of yellow fever, which the baby catches also and 
lives. The dying mother scrawls on a paper the name and 
address of her own father, and the child’s grandfather, “Dr. 
Hutton, of Woolwich Academy, Professor of Mathematics ;” 
and the good Samaritan, M. Curtois, takes charge of the child 
until some one arrives from England to fetch him away, which 
Captain Hutton, R.A., does ten months afterwards; the delay 
being occasioned by the gallant artillery-man volunteering to 
serve under Brigadier Colin Campbell, who is in want of an 
artillery officer in the West Indies. So, en route to succour his 
little nephew, the uncle does some fighting when his services 
were needed, and turns up at M. Curtois’s hospitable house in 
Guadaloupe minus an eye, which he has lost on active service 
and he too becomes a prisoner of war. His discharge on parole 
was easily effected, on condition that he would not serve against 
France until lawfully exchanged for an officer of equal rank. 
There was no condition as regards the baby, who was not yet an 
officer, though soon to be one. Now comes a brighter picture, as 
the old grandfather and grandmother receive the little “treasure 
trove” at Woolwich; and, by the influence of the Duke of York, at 
two years of age !—Charles Blacker Vignoles is appointed ensign 
in his father’s old regiment, the 43rd, vice Cameron deceased, on 
condition that he goes on half pay, and exchanges into some 
other regiment, when old enough to serve—which the gallant 
baby officer’s friends—query godfathers and godmothers ?— 
promised to observe. , 

Such were the manners and customs when George IIT. was king. 
The book covers such an immense area, so to say, of facts, and 
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incident, and adventure, that every chapter is a history in itself; 
and it is impossible to do more than to draw a skeleton map ot 
the story leaving the reader to put the puzzle together for himself 
after reading the book. The story “unrolls” itself as the pages 
succeed each other, without any “sound of gong” or sensational 
drop-scenes. The boy grows up first in his grandfather’s 
house at Woolwich and afterwards in London, and subse- 
quently spends some time with friends at Sandhurst. His 
education was somewhat desultory, and it does not appear that 
he was actually a student at Woolwich or Sandhurst. There was 
some attempt to make him a lawyer, and he passed a short time 
at a proctor’s, but eventually he determined for the army; and 
George IV., then Prince Regent, appointed him to the 1st Royals, 
when a boy of eighteen years old. Previously to joining his 
regiment he and Miss Griffiths, who was a visitor to mutual 
friends of both at Sandhurst, swore eternal love, to which vow 
they both clung in fair weather and foul. Unfortunately for 
his prospects, young Vignoles, who probably had disappointed his 
grandfather by cutting out his own line in life, was estranged 
from him, and a feud broke out which was never healed. 

His early military career is funny, compared with soldiering 
in these days. There is much dry humour in a letter to his 
jiancée, in which he tells her there is no fear of his getting into 
debt, as the regiment has such a bad name in the Isle of Wight, 
where he is quartered, that there is “no trust.” He writes in 
horror at witnessing the execution of fifteen soldiers who were 
shot for desertion,—describing in his own words, “we were 
engaged all the forenoon shooting deserters;” and he expresses 
his feelings at the cruel punishment. 

There is an admirable account of the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
in 1814, in which the British army suffered most cruelly in loss 
of men and officers, and also as regards extreme danger and 


Misery and privation ; and here incidentally comes in the fact of 


his innate engineering powers. A plan of the fortress of Willem- 
stadt, which Sir Thomas Graham much wanted, was undertaken 
by young Vignoles of the Royals as a volunteer, and was made in 
this manner, quoting his own diary :— 


“With a pencil and paper in my hand, and my feet as measures, in three days I 
took the dimensions of the ramparts, and in two more of the town. Thus by the 
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aid of a pair of old compasses I laid down on paper and finished my sketch ; and on 
comparing my work with a perfect plan, I found that I had come within ten yards 
in length and three in breadth of the true dimensions,” 


This is a fair example of how Vignoles set to work at anything 
which he had to do, with the materials which came to hand, 
with a determination to do his best. 

Although alienated from the affections of his guardian, Pro- 
fessor Hutton, his grandmother, old Mrs. Hutton, retained all her 
love for him. 


“T have,” writes the old lady, after the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and the return 
of the army, “a strong presentiment that I shall never meet you more in this 
world ; yet, as things have turned out, it is the best that could have happened to 
you. What have you not gone through these last ten months! and what tears | 
have shed for you! Your letter has made me feel grateful to the God of mercy 
that you have escaped the fate of poor Captain Wetherall, as well as that of many 
more brave men. Improve yourself in your profession, and make all the friends you 
ean; and go where you will you will always find some one acquainted with your 
grandfather, who, for his sake, will be kind to you.” 


The old lady’s presentiment came true. She never saw him 
again. 

In 1814 Vignoles is sent with his regiment to Canada, and is 
wrecked in the Leopard troop-ship at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence ; and his friends at home hear indirectly of his bravery 
during the wreck. The short war with America does not appear 
to have brought much glory to either side. 

There is in the book an extract or two from letters which read 
now very like voices from the dead, but as fresh and chatty as 
if written on ordinary topics yesterday. There is a little gossip 
about the marriage of Lord Byron,. with a remark that “ Miss 
Milbanke is much too amiable for his lordship. . . . I believe 
you have seen the Milbankes at our house. Miss M. is a very 
charming and highly educated lady.” 

Then at the same date(1814-15) comes a letter from Miss Griffiths, 
the young soldier’s future wife, about the appearance of Edmund 
Kean at Drury Lane, and Miss O’Neill at Covent Garden. And 
there is a third letter from his aunt, Isabella Hutton (afterwards 
his kindest and dearest friend),—“ King Louis is on his way to 
England, and Buonaparte is once more in Paris.” 

Shortly after Waterloo, Vignoles arrives in England and is sent 
to Scotland; and the army being reduced at the peace, is placed 
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on half-pay. He proceeds to Valenciennes during the occupa- 
tion by the English troops, is placed on the staff of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, without extra pay or allowance, and ultimately returns 
to England in 1817. And here, practically, is the end of his 
soldiering, at the rank of lieutenant. 

There being much disturbance in Spanish South America, he 
determines to go out, either as a volunteer for military service, 
or for civil appointment ; and previously to leaving for America, 
persuades Miss Griffiths to make a private marriage, his object 
being that in case of anything happening to himself, she would 
have the pension of a lieutenant’s widow, and anything which 
his relations would have left to him. His accurate instructions 
about the mode of conveyance from London to Portsmouth, 
where they were to be married, and all details, are much like an 
old general’s plan of campaign. Anyhow, they were married on 
Sunday, July 13th, 1817, and on the 26th they separated, he 
going to America, and experiencing a wretched passage in a ship 
full of filibusterers and adventurers of the lowest order. His 
American adventures, extending over six years, are very gra- 
phically told. He found employment as a surveyor, cosmo- 
grapher, historian, etc.; and he and his wife, who joined him, 
went more than once backwards and forwards to and from 
America. His “Survey of Florida,” and other laborious works, 
rank amongst the most valuable records in the Transatlantic 
State Departments ; and it is doubtful whether he did not acquire 
much more fame than money, for he put good work before high 
pay. 

In 1823 there were stirring times in England, and engineering 
in connection with railways gave promise of employment for men 
of science and energy ; and Vignoles determined to come home. 
And it may readily be imagined how a man who had made 
America his home, after leaving the army, and who came, as it 


. Were, a stranger to his own country, must have found anything 


like a start, a long stern chase. However, he comes home and 
finds his aunt, Miss Hutton, the only female relative of the Hutton 
family alive. The scene of the meeting of nephew and his aunt 
is told in one of his own letters,—how his aunt at first looked as 
black as thunder, for the secret marriage had never been forgiven. 
The letter runs,—“ But very soon I was ‘dear Charles’; and it 
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ended in her ordering my old room to be got ready for me when 
I returned for the night.” 

Then comes a brighter chapter in the tale. The prodigal has 
returned, and—the secret marriage being now an old story— 
something must be done. George and John Rennie and James 
Walker, leading engineers, find work, though accounts show the 
remuneration to have been only half-a-guinea a day. He and his 
wife at last have a home of their own in Kentish Town,—‘“a snug 
little home ” being the lady’s only ambition,—where a son, who 
was afterwards one of his great helpers, Hutton, was born. 

At this stage of the book, it is as great a comfort to the reader 
to find Vignoles and his wife established in an English home, as 
it used to be to find Robinson Crusoe, his dog, and the stores from 
the raft safe ashore. He wrote for the “Encyclopedia” many 
valuable articles on various subjects, especially on engineering 
science ; he was appointed resident engineer on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, under Stephenson ; and engagements seemed 
to pour in upon him. He becomes a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in 1827; and had the honour of being elected a 
member of the Athenzeum Club in 1831. The book tells most 
charmingly how he rises in the world ;—and was appointed in 
1828 to survey the Isle of Man, and in 1832 was chosen engineer 
to the Dublin and Kingstown, the first railway made in Ireland. 

During the course of his upward progress he sometimes 
“cannoned” rather heavily against some of the very first men of 
the day ; for he was rash and outspoken, and would not give way 
to any living creature if he thought he was in theright. And the 
author has -here and there put a new colour, from authentic 
documents, on some facts which have appeared in biographies of 
past celebrities, and which, in his estimation, reflect disadvan- 
tageously on the character of his father. But there is no rancour 
in the revision of these stories. The real fact is that professional 
jealousy always has existed, and always will exist, in engineering, 
as in every other calling in life. 

And here is an extract from Vignoles’ diary, which is one of 
the first silver linings of the cloud :— 


“1834, July 12.—This day, at Kensington Palace, I had the honour of being 
presented to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 
I gave a description to the Princess of the railway system, and particularly of the 
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Dublin and Kingstown line, and I also enlarged on the probable future benefits to 
Ireland. H.R.H. the Duchess was pleased to allude to my late father’s connection 
with the Duke, as well as to my having a commission in the Royals, the Duke’s 
own regiment.” 3 


Then comes a terrible blow. On the opening of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway, which was a wonderful success, his wife 
dies; about whom he makes a touching reference in his diary ,— 
and there was an end to the romantic attachment of the boy and 
girl who stuck so truly to each other in days past, and who, 
during seventeen years, had had the opportunity—and had seized 
it—of studying in reality the meaning of the words—“ for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health.” 

Long before the railway mania of 1846 Vignoles was connected 
professionally with numbers of companies and works, and his 
talents had brought him to independence; but it was not till 
1846, that he had a real leading part, exclusively his own, in the 
great stage of Parliament. 

Unquestionably in 1846 the North Kent Railway Bill was the 
“sensation ” Bill of that busy session. The story of Kent rail- 
ways was a curious one. In the early days of railway projects, 
the inhabitants along the line of the Dover road were very 
prosperous as they stood, and were dead against all railways. 
Coaching and posting were at their height ; communication with 
London was very constant; and they succeeded in driving 
railways away; and engineers gave it up in despair. The 
Manchester party, who were at the back of the South-Eastern 
scheme, had somewhat of a righteous revenge ;—they were deter- 
mined to get to the sea and make a rapid route to Paris; so they 
planned the South-Eastern route to Folkestone, with a back spur 
to Dover, and left North Kent out in the cold,—and the whole 
of the old Dover road became much the’same as an old camel 
track in the desert might be now. Before the Maidstone branch 
was made, Faversham, which is 47 miles from London, was the 
first place on the old Dover road within fifteen miles of any 
railway. The North Kent people repented. Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid and a large number of capitalists found the money ; the 
whole of the county almost were in favour of the scheme; and 
Vignoles had laid out what was unanimously pronounced to be 
an entirely masterful scheme. Of course the South-Kastern 
Company declared war to the death, as they had good right to 
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do; and Vigunoles had to stand the brunt of the attack, as he, for 
the first time being, as it were, a leading star on the London 
stage,—his position being somewhat analogous to Edmund 
Kean’s first appearance as Shylock,—the old hands possibly were 
a little “ cliquy” against him. The Committee on the Bill sat for 
several weeks, and unfortunately one member had leave to retire 
owing to domestic affliction; and the Committee were reduced 
to four members. As long as there were five members the 
printed records show that they were voting three to two in 
favour of the Bill; but after one member had retired, it was an 
open secret in the lobby that that Bill was noé to pass, and it did 
mot pass, and its rejection was one of the worst pieces of railway 
legislation on record. The author very wisely in these few words 
only hints at the story :— 

“Tt has been conjectured, nay, even strongly asserted by many of those best 
informed in such matters, that the story of the ultimate overthrow of the North 
Kent scheme had a very dark background, especially as regards the defeat in 
Parliament.” 

This was a very dark background ; but the actors are almost 
all dead, and it had better remain a secret still. It was a cruel 
and unjust blow, as Vignoles had fairly won, up to the very hilt; 
but it was a rare good thing for Russia, as under the auspices of 
the Czar, who treated Vignoles more like a brother than a 
professional man, his energies were devoted to a great extent 
to carrying out grand public works in Russia, which are lasting 
monuments to his name ;—the suspension bridge at Kieff over the 
Dnieper, which is literally built on, or in, the sand, being 
probably the greatest. The Duke of Wellington was outraged 
at the rejection of the railway on the line of the old Dover Road, 
which was Julius Cesar’s road, and said that “ Julius Ceesar had 
more sense in his little finger than both Houses of Parliament put 
together.” At any rate such was the Lobby gossip at the time; 
and Lobby gossip generally had a substratwm of truth. 

One more of his public works must be mentioned, namely, the 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway; and its story must be very 
shortly told. It was this: Vignoles was engineer in 1840, and 
was so sanguine that he guaranteed personal friends against loss 
if they would take shares to the amount of £140,000. After- 
wards the responsibility seemed too great, and he wished to be 
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relieved ; and as he believed, and as Lord Wharncliffe, who sup- 
ported him believed, the directors of the Company acquiesced ; 
but no entry was made on the minutes. Things went wrong, 
and new directors were on the Board, who insisted on all claims 
being met; and to Vignoles’ horror he found that some of his 
friends were harassed and arrested. He stripped himself of every 
shilling he had in the world ; and his position is best told in his 
diary, under date of May 31st, 1843 :— 

‘¢This is my birthday, when I complete my fiftieth year! Looking back at the 
twenty years that have elapsed since I returned to England from America, on the 
death of my grandfather Doctor Hutton, and entered into the practice of civil 
engineering, I find myself a poorer man than at my start ; and yet, on reflecting, 
the fault is my own. Ihave gained money, and never had the art of keeping it. 

a * * * * 

“T have established for myself a first-rate reputation—particularly so for railways, 
I justly hope; yet I am overwhelmed with difficulties! Still, there is a bright 
prospect for the future, and I have not yet to discard hope! With activity, 
prudence, and perseverance, I shall be able ultimately, I trust, to meet all my 


obligations, repay the losses to my friends, set up my sons fairly in the world, and 
increase my professional reputation and connection.” 


Vignoles’ two sons, Hutton and Henry, now alive and well, 
worked hard with their father when old enough to do so, in all 
his enterprises, until the latter began to give up work. 

The book is admirably illustrated by drawings of many of the 
works which were carried out by the late engineer, and a good 
portrait of Vignoles in early life, and of his bust when an old 
man. Many of the readers of the book may remember—during 
the railway mania, especially—the face and figure of Charles 
Blacker Vignoles. No one hardly in those days, either in street 
or Lobby of the House, could pass unnoticed the unmistakable 
old officer, attired in blue frock-coat close-buttoned, white 
trousers, straps and boots, and conspicuous by a quick, restless 
eye and shaggy eyebrows, and grizzled hair, somewhat thick, 
bushy behind, and brushed back from the forehead—who was 
always on the move, and fishing for a large old-fashioned eye- 
glass which was “sailing” behind him, at the end of a broad 
black ribbon. His carriage marked him as an old soldier, and 
his earnest and impetuous manner gave one an idea that he was 
one who was by no means likely to be last in at storming a battery. 

In fine, the author has told, with much modesty and honest 
pride, the simple story of a very extraordinary man, who made 
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his way through life in a remarkable manner, and whose failures 
were due to honest impetuosity, and whose successes were won 
on the lines of truth and honour. 

It is pleasant to read how the latter period of his life was calm 
and prosperous. He was made President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1870, five years before his death. He fell 
back on soldiering as a volunteer in the Corps of Engineers and 
Artists, and delighted in his dignity as one of the chief of the 
staff and in his rank as “colonel.” 

It was a charming sight to see him at a London club, after he 
was President, in the company of his sons,—two of whom had 
been the main props during his hardest work—and to mark that 
the silver-haired old father was the biggest “boy ” of the lot, his 
step being by no means the slowest of the party. 

And so, after having fought the battle of life fairly out, he was 
laid at rest, wtat. eighty-three, in the year 1875. 

FREDERICK GALE. 












































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
VI. 
WEALTH AT THE HAYMARKET, 


IT was a grave and curious “pit’’ at the Haymarket, with 
theories about plays. The ordinary pit has no theories; it pays 
its money to guffaw, and frequently guffaws because it has paid 
its money. But here were men and youths who had been to The 
Profligate a few nights before, and thus had a double reason for 
discussing the preaching element in plays. 

“T comes to the theatre to be amoosed,” one man said, while 
the curtain was still down. 

“T come,” said another,—“ leastwise, I come to-night because my 
old girl and me have quarrelled, and she made the ’ouse hot for 
me.” 

“The play is the pulpit of the future,” said a third, who had 
evidently been studying the newspapers; “and how can it be 
a pulpit if there ain’t no preaching from it?” 

Then the curtain rose, and for a whole act the pit forgot its 
theories in Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The scene is the millionaire’s 
drawing-room, where the host is surrounded by old Chuzzlewit’s 
poor relations, and we learn that the daughter of the house is 
engaged to her father’s junior partner, though she is in love with 
a better man. The tableau shows the young lady driven to the 
door, because she will not marry her father’s favourite. It is an 
interesting act, not only because Mr. Tree’s millionaire is a 
masterly creation—perhaps the finest thing he has yet done—but 
because the writing and construction are alike excellent. Heartier 
applause is not often heard in a theatre than that which greeted 
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this first act, and the man on my right was among those who 
churned with his umbrella. 

“Tt won’t do, though,” he said. 

I asked why, for he seemed both an intelligent man and an 
experienced playgoer. 

“The first act,” he said, “is too good. I mean that I never saw 
a play which opened with a lot of excitement without falling off 
in the other acts. You can’t keep the audience in a fever through 
four acts. Why, the first act of The Profligate wasn’t nearly so 
exciting as this; but then the second act showed the interest 
growing, and the third thrilled everybody. You'll see Wealth 
will fall off in the next act.” 

My friend said the truth. The second act wastame. It shows 
a room in the millionaire’s office, to which come the comic persons 
of the play, and also the daughter, to ask her father to take her 
back again. He refuses, and is left making more millions. On 
the first night of the piece, when I was in another part of the 
house, this act ended with Mr. Tree tearing open telegrams that 
contained good news of his schemes, and exclaiming that “God 
Himself could not cast me down now!” The house, and especially 
the pit, received this impiety with hisses, and the critics of the 
sporting papers were greatly shocked. I thought the phrase 
perfectly legitimate, for it showed the character of the man who 
used it, and emphasized Mr. Jones’s text that much money makes 
aman mad; but Mr. Tree has, wisely doubtless, excised it. 

“Surely the expression was quite allowable?” I said to my 
friend in the pit. 

“Certainly not,” he said, quite horrified; “it was a shocking 
thing to say, I think; and I don’t wonder at the people hissing. 
They won’t stand the like of that.” 

“But the ordinary melodrama is peppered with oaths, and the 
public does not seem to object.” 

“Oh, well, a d n is nothing; but you see a new way of 
swearing takes the audience aback.” 

I forget whether it is in the second act or the third, that Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, as a caddish clerk, one of the poor relations, 
makes some unflattering remarks about the City. How does 
he like the City, he is asked; and he replies, “ Not much; lot 
of cads in the City, don’t you think?” Mr. Grossmith plays 
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in this scene very neatly, and his “Lots of cads in the City, 
don’t you think?” made all the house chuckle, with one ex- 
ception. A tall, thin man, with a cravat round his neck, who 
sat only a dozen seats away from me, jumped up indignantly. 
“No, I don’t think so; I don’t think so!” he cried indignantly, 
and for the remainder of the act he sat fuming. This reminded 
me of the stout gentleman in the dress circle on the first night 
of Ruddigore, who stood up and waved his handkerchief enthu- 
siastically, when the persecuted person wrapped himself in the 
Union Jack and defied the world. 

There is little action in the third act of Wealth, though it 
gives Mr. Tree an opportunity of electrifying the house. The 
millionaire has gone demented at last, and believes himself a 
beggar. In ascene not to be quickly forgotten, he raves, whines, 
thinks himself in the workhouse, and at last swoons with terror. 
The last act shows him dying, not of poverty, but of the sudden 
discovery that he is still a millionaire—one of the few really 
good things in the latter half of the play. 

“No,” one heard the pit saying all around, “it isn't a 
good piece, and, if it runs, that will be due to Mr. Tree’s 
acting.” , 

Every one admitted that the impersonation of the millionaire 
was magnificent. 

“It does seem hard,” my neighbour said, “to damn a play 
like this, and applaud some rubbishy farce or melodrama, where 
the author only succeeds because his aim is so low.” 

“ Yes, and it is hard, too, is it not, on Mr. Tree, to make him 
suffer in pocket, though you praise his acting so enthusiastically ? 
Fine words, you remember, butter no parsnips.” 

“No; but if the piece doesn’t go, he can fall back on The 
Merry Wives, say. Why, he has half-a-dozen successes at his 
back. Besides, I object to sermons in plays. Isn’t it an under- 
stood thing that novels should not be written with a purpose ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“Then why should plays be ?” 

“T don’t say they should be.” 

“No; and it is time the public showed they don’t want them 
to be. Why, I saw the Punch and Judy show with a purpose 
the other night at a children’s soirée in Mile End Road !” 
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“ How did they give that play a purpose ?” 

“Why, after every murder committed by Punch, the show- 
man appeared in person, and said the performance was a warning 
to children not to fling their little brothers out of window, nor 
to hang their papa’s friends !” 


J. M. BARRIE. 














THE PLACE OF BAPTISTS IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. 


By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


I. 


RoTHE calls attention to the ominous circumstances that “the 
idea of the kingdom of God which occupies so prominent a 
position amongst the ideas of Christ falls into the background in 
the minds of the apostles.” The fact is as undeniable as it is 
grave. For one reference to the “kingdom of righteousness, and 
peace, and joy” in the letters of the New Testament, there are at 
least a dozen in the reported sayings of the Master. In some of 
the epistles, you are rarely out of hearing of the clanking and 
grinding of ecclesiastical or controversial machinery, whereas in 
the gospels, the kingdom comes without observation; its move- 
ments are quiet as the healing and life-giving light, gentle and 
noiseless as the growth of flowers and fruit. The apostles are so 
engrossed with the pressing needs of the new societies they have 
founded, and so absorbed by the difficulties of working the new 
organizations they have set going, that although they never lose 
sight of their King or of His kingdom, yet they suffer the 
brilliant conception of the Divine rule of justice, mercy, sweet 
forgivingness, and brotherly love to pale its splendours before the 
mean moralities and mordant controversies of their first con- 
verts. Even Paul, who always construes history and life 
through his belief in Christ, and never through any Church 
theory or dogmatic system, does not escape these necessities ; 
so difficult is it in our world for even capable and heroic men 
“to keep the heights the soul is competent to gain.” 

(2) That was the fateful beginning of a long and disastrous 
decline from the ideal of Jesus. The history of Christianity, 
British and universal, is through many a long chapter, the story 
of the contest for primacy between the idea of Christ as to the 
N.S. 1. 40) 
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“Kingdom of God,” and the ideas of men as to the Churches. 
The climate in which Christianity was born was so uncongenial 
that, to use the imagery of Renan, as the “ new-born child emerged 
from its swaddling clothes, a most dangerous sort of croup 
threatened to choke it.” The air was laden with the miasma of 
ritualism and the vision of men soon became dim to the essential 
simplicity and dominant spirituality of the teaching of Christ. 
Priestism, that has never touched anything without corrupting 
it, thrust itself into the simple societies of disciples, and forthwith 
battles began concerning sacred orders and lordly hierarchies, 
theological systems and speculative opinions. Next came the 
tyranny of the intellect over the whole life in the form of 
Gnosticism; and men ceased to think deeply and practically 
about a rule of God, 2c. a rule of real goodness and purity, of 
sweet reasonableness, and tender compassion, of sustained 
righteousness and conquering obedience to the law of the eternal. 
Machinery was all in all, and love, and justice, and the service of 
humanity slipped more and more ot of sight. 

(3) But a hopeful change is, and has been for a long period, in 
progress. A true philososophy of history is coming into vogue, 
which definitely follows the method of Christ and gives primary 
rank to the kingdom, and only a secondary and subordinate one 
to the priests and controversialists, the sectaries and dogmatists. 
We are being carried slowly but surely back to the Gospel, and 
to the “Gospel of the kingdom,” 7.e. to Christ’s way of looking at 
life, and thought, and progress, seeing them as they lie in His 
mind and according to His ideal. For history is essentially 
humanistic and by no means ecclesiastical, cares little for doctrinal 
disquisitions and much for practical ideas and creative principles, 
ignores the fight for words and forms, and gives distinction to 
aims and ideals. It winnows the chaff from the wheat, the sense 
from the soul, the form from the reality, the high-sounding claims 
from the positive victories over sin and crime, disease and death. 
It is never sectarian, but always broad and deep as the purest 
love. It is not Baptist or Anglican, but human, and its insistent 
question is, “ What do ye more than others ?”—not what are your 
elaims, your “articles,” your “orders”; but what is your con- 
tribution to the actual needs of men, your ministry to the poor 
and weak, your impact and inspiration to unselfish service. This 
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is the law of the final judgment, and it is sheer waste of time and 
power to care one straw about any other. 

(4) Nor need the weakest who is true, and the most despised 
who is sincere, fear that judgment. A true philosophy of history 
is not unrighteous to forget any work that has in the slightest 
degree met the felt needs of man as he is in himself and in his 
relations to his fellows. History despises none of her intellectual 
or ethical forces, whether Catholic or Culturist, Anglican or Quaker, 
Comprehensionist or Separatist ; but rejoices without stint in the 
gift of all the sons of men, and assures us it would be as wise to 
ignore the tiny creatures that build up the coral islands of the 
southern seas as to pass by any one of these contributions to 
the spiritual fulness and wealth of the world.* Therefore, 
the life and work of Baptists is a valuable part of British 
Christianity, only so far as it has become one of the successive 
steps in which the human spirit has been forced onward by 
the immanent logic of the religious life in its organic develop- 
ment. Service to humanity in its higher ranges of life and work 
is the supreme test of the worth of Churches. No society can 
escape that judgment, nor can the most prosperous and popular 
community finally confuse it. Each Church must be made 
manifest according to its utterance of the “ word,” and offering of 
the service by which men and nations really live and securely 
advance towards their true ethical and spiritual goal. 


II. 


It is of the first importance to keep in view this cardinal law, 
as we attempt to fix the place of Baptists in the development of 
our British Christianity ; for it is notorious that Baptists have 
an extremely poor and inconspicuous place in the grand suc- 
cession of majestic hierarchies and colossal system-builders that 
marches along the centuries. Baptists have done nothing for 
the methods and machinery of Christianity, unless it is that they 
have shown how immeasurably inferior methods and machinery 
are to intrinsic conviction, personal faith, and passionate devotion 
to high ideals. No elaborate organization bears our name, No 


* Cf, Dean Stanley in Church and Chapel, edited by R. H. Hadden, pp. xxx¥., 
XXXVi. 
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towering ecclesiastical edifice has been built by our hands. No 
ornate and splendid ritual has come forth from our mint. 
No service, rich in its harmonies, prolific in mystic suggestion 
and entrancing and calming at once with blended song and 
prayer belongs to us. We cannot even claim to have created 
one homogeneous Baptist Church with graded officers, binding 
ceremonies, authoritative creed, and high pontifical dignitaries. 
Few great organizing personalities have appeared amongst us ; 
and those who have arisen have had to confront tremendous 
difficulties in their building work. An Ignatius Loyola, vast as 
was his innate power of attracting and commanding men, could 
not have thriven on Baptist fare. The wonderful genius of the 
founder of Methodism, could never have reared his beneficent 
structure on our principles. Indeed, we are not, and cannot 
become, a mere ecclesiastical corporation without disloyalty to 
the creative ideas and living convictions which gave us birth. 

Of course we are not entirely without machinery, and in 
recent years a marked increase has slowly, and in the face of 
much suspicion, taken place. We have created a union for the 
churches of Great Britain and Ireland, in addition to the existing 
associations for counties, societies for Missions, and for the educa- 
tion of preachers and various funds for helping the weak and 
needy. Our foreign missionary organizations have become 
colossal, widespread and reproductive. But our social unit is 
still held in its integrity to be that which was settled by the men 
of the seventeenth century, viz, a society of believers in Christ ; 
a society self-contained, rigidly self-governed, and strenuously 
independent. In a certain characteristic way, we have assented 
to the saying of the philosopher Lotze that “ mechanism is every- 
where essential, but everywhere subordinate,” but whilst the 
latter clause is affirmed with energy, the former is met with the 
inbred scepticism that watches the machinery with nervous dread 
lest we should be caught in its revolving wheels and lose our 
free and joyous life. Knowing how often organizations have 
become the iron sceptre of the theological or ecclesiastical despot, 
the Baptist has elected to diminish his immediate social efficiency, 
rather than risk his freedom to act according to his own con- 
science. 

(2) Therefore the place of Baptists in British Christianity is not 
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to be looked for amongst its compact synods and priestly assem- 
blies, but in the neighbourhood of the humble and ignoble few 
who single-handed, or in small.companies have striven to increase 
the vitality of the intellectual and spiritual contents of Chris- 
tianity by glowing enthusiasm for ideas. They belong to the 
men who, in the judgment of their practical contemporaries have 
been the vulgar and deluded victims of far-shining illusions, 
vacuous dreamers of impossible utopias, pinched fanatics who 
have disdained the bread of this world and nourished their faith 
and fortitude on airy and unsubstantial visions of God and duty. 
Ideas have made them, shaped their movements, fed their heroism 
in martyr flames, and inspired their quenchless zeal. Even the 
wild and frantic struggles of the Anabaptists of Holland were 
sustained by the notions, that if God had a kingdom at all, it 
should be here on this earth, a boon to suffering men; that His 
inspirations could not be partial, exclusive, limited to castes and 
orders, but must be free for all souls that sincerely sought Him ; 
and when the General Baptists started into life in the first and 
second decades of the seventeenth century, it was under the 
magnetic spell of the doctrines of “Liberty of Conscience,” 
“Freedom to worship God,’ “Salvation for everybody,” the 
sovereignty of the soul in religion, and the absolute and un- 
questioned monarchy of Christ over the conscience and over all 
life. 
“O Truth! O Freedom ! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ; 


What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendours of the new day burst ?” 


(3) Is it not then one of the ghastly ironies of history that 
after three centuries of existence the one idea of the Baptists 
that has chief currency amongst outsiders is, that in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries they were simple enough to give 
vitality on British soil to the ancient practice of immersion 
as the right mode of baptism—a symbol, it is commonly alleged 
by opponents, that in its oriental home may have been appro- 
priate and useful enough; but in the frigid North, and amongst 
reasoning Westerns, can never appear other than a “ demoralizing 
fetichism”? Is it not strange that the popular label of one of 
the most anti-ritualistic and spiritual of societies should fix 
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attention on a method and not on a conviction, on a form and 
not on an idea? It is asad fate, and we must bear it as cheer- 
fully as we can.* “Baptism by wmmersion,” says the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich, “is strictly no peculiarity 
of the Baptist sect. The rubrics of our Church (ve. the Episco- 
pal Church) make baptism by immersion the rule. It prescribes 
baptism by immersion, ‘if they shall certify that the child may 
well endure it, but if they certify that the child is weak, it 
shall suffice to pour water upon it. The exception has by 
custom become the rule.” t Moreover, it is a needless and care- 
Jess misrepresentation to assign the motif of Baptist existence 
to a rite in any sense whatever; for as a matter of historic fact 
they do not take their place in the annals of British Christianity 
from special interest in the form of a ceremony as such, but 
from those great formative ideas which are the impelling powers 
of our modern life,—ideas concerning the human soul and in- 
trinsic religion; the human soul and personal liberty; the 
human soul and the province of the state.{ 


IIT. 


IN order to verify that assertion let us. glance for a moment at 
the wonderful “revolt” of individualism against authority in 
Church and State, which fills so large a space in the annals of 
our race under the name of the “new birth or Renaissance.” 
“ Revolutions,” it has been said, “raise questions.” The Renais- 
sance was, in this respect, singularly prolific, and not even yet 
are the authentic answers to those questions fully to hand. 
It was, in its larger and later issues, the awakening and regenera- 
tion of the intellect of Europe by the resurrection of the for- 
gotten literature of the ancient world,—a resurrection disclosing 
a richer civilization, a clearer thought, a finer style, and a 
truer life; and becoming a mirror in which the men of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw themselves; a standard 
by which they judged their conduct and achievements, and a 


* In an appendix on the different denominations in Church and Chapel, 
there are seven grave mistakes within the space of the first thirteen lines treating 
of the Baptists, pp. 99, 100. 

T Church and Chapel, edited by R. H. Hadden, p. 3. 

} Cf. Lazarus, Flint’s “ Philosophy of History,” p. 583. 
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starting point from which they went forward to secure the 
spiritual and political renewal of the world. 

That recovered literature was Christian as well as classical, 
and carried men back to Jerusalem and Christ as well as to 
Athens and Socrates, so that the men who shrunk self-con- 
demned, when they compared their corrupt life with classical 
attainment, could not withhold their censures from the professors 
and organizations of Christianity when they found their pro- 
digious departure from the original purpose and plan of the 
Founder of the Christian religion. Indeed they asked, “ Was 
it Christ’s Church at all?” Did it breathe His Spirit? Was 
it doing His work? Ought they not to go back to Apostolic 
training as the only way of realizing at once the idea of Christ, 
the deliverance of Europe from death, and the fuller education 
of the human race ? 

At that time there was no question of equal gravity. It was 
the “blazing” subject of the hour. No topic required so much 
daring in those who handled it; so much steadfast heroism in 
those who were prepared to follow their answer to its legitimate 
issues. It was a new question, and it was as revolutionary as it 
was new. Merely to put it suggested to many minds the pro- 
fanest hardihood, and lifted whirlwinds of scorn. Ineffably worse 
was it then, to ask, “Is the State Church the New Testament 
Church ?” “Ought all parishioners to be Church members ?” 
than it is to ask to-day, “Is there a God?” “Is the Bible 
true?” “Ts Christianity historically verifiable?” And the 
men who put the inquiry had to be ready for banishment to 
the wilds of America, or the more genial refuge of Holland, or 
even for martyrdom, if the response they found carried them 
into opposition to the reigning notions of the hour, and to the 
State-supported and State-defended religious institutions of the 
day. 

' Do not let us disguise this fact. Whatever English Baptists 
may be and do now, it is certain their ORIGIN is not due to the 
quiet investigation of two or three passages of Scripture con- 
cerning the way in which believers in Christ should be baptized ; 
whether by sprinkling, by pouring, or by dipping ; whether once 
or three times; nor to the rejection of infant baptism ; nor even 
to the denial of the magical sacramental efficacy of baptism: it 
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attention on a method and not on a conviction, on a form and 
not on an idea? It is asad fate, and we must bear it as cheer- 
fully as we can.* “Baptism by immersion,” says the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich, “is strictly no peculiarity 
of the Baptist sect. The rubrics of our Church (ve. the Episco- 
pal Church) make baptism by immersion the rule. It prescribes 
baptism by immersion, ‘if they shall certify that the child may 
well endure it, but if they certify that the child is weak, it 
shall suffice to pour water upon it.’ The exception has by 
custom become the rule.” t Moreover, it is a needless and care- 
less misrepresentation to assign the motif of Baptist existence 
to a rite in any sense whatever; for as a matter of historic fact 
they do not take their place in the annals of British Christianity 
from special interest in the form of a ceremony as such, but 
from those great formative ideas which are the impelling powers 
of our modern life,—ideas concerning the human soul and in- 
trinsic religion; the human soul and personal liberty; the 
human soul and the province of the state.{ 


IIT. 


In order to verify that assertion let us glance for a moment at 
the wonderful “revolt” of individualism against authority in 
Church and State, which fills so large a space in the annals of 
our race under the name of the “new birth or Renaissance.” 
“ Revolutions,” it has been said, “raise questions.” The Renais- 
sance was, in this respect, singularly prolific, and not even yet 
are the authentic answers to those questions fully to hand. 
It was, in its larger and later issues, the awakening and regenera- 
tion of the intellect of Europe by the resurrection of the for- 
gotten literature of the ancient world,—a resurrection disclosing 
a richer civilization, a clearer thought, a finer style, and a 
truer life; and becoming a mirror in which the men of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw themselves; a standard 
by which they judged their conduct and achievements, and a 


* In an appendix on the different denominations in Chureh and Chapel, 
there are seven grave mistakes within the space of the first thirteen lines treating 
of the Baptists, pp. 99, 100. 

Tt Church and Chapel, edited by R. H. Hadden, p. 3. 

{ Cf. Lazarus. Flint’s “ Philosophy of History,” p. 583. 
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starting point from which they went forward to secure the 
spiritual and political renewal of the world. 

That recovered literature was Christian as well as classical, 
and carried men back to Jerusalem and Christ as well as to 
Athens and Socrates, so that the men who shrunk self-con- 
demned, when they compared their corrupt life with classical 
attainment, could not withhold their censures from the professors 
and organizations of Christianity when they found their pro- 
digious departure from the original purpose and plan of the 
Founder of the Christian religion. Indeed they asked, “ Was 
it Christ’s Church at all?” Did it breathe His Spirit? Was 
it doing His work? Ought they not to go back to Apostolic 
training as the only way of realizing at once the idea of Christ, 
the deliverance of Europe from death, and the fuller education 
of the human race ? 

At that time there was no question of equal gravity. It was 
the “ blazing” subject of the hour. No topic required so much 
daring in those who handled it; so much steadfast heroism in 
those who were prepared to follow their answer to its legitimate 
issues. It was a new question, and it was as revolutionary as it 
was new. Merely to put it suggested to many minds the pro- 
fanest hardihood, and lifted whirlwinds of scorn. Ineffably worse 
was it then, to ask, “Is the State Church the New Testament 
Church ?” “Ought all parishioners to be Church members ?” 
than it is to ask to-day, “Is there a God?” “Is the Bible 
true?” “Ts Christianity historically verifiable?” And the 
men who put the inquiry had to be ready for banishment to 
the wilds of America, or the more genial refuge of Holland, or 
even for martyrdom, if the response they found carried them 
into opposition to the reigning notions of the hour, and to the 
State-supported and State-defended religious institutions of the 
day. 

Do not let us disguise this fact. Whatever English Baptists 
may be and do now, it is certain their ORIGIN is not due to the 
quiet investigation of two or three passages of Scripture con- 
cerning the way in which believers in Christ should be baptized ; 
whether by sprinkling, by pouring, or by dipping; whether once 
or three times; nor to the rejection of infant baptism ; nor even 
to the denial of the magical sacramental efficacy of baptism: it 
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coes far deeper, and includes immeasurably more. The Baptist 
Church sprang into being, as other Churches did in that day—not 
from wild fanaticism ; not from excessive vanity; not from ques- 
tions of much or little water in a rite, but from unswerving 
loyalty to God; from a profoundly religious effort to form a 
visible Christian Church after the idea and according to the 
teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. It was a real 
human struggle for the realization of Divine ideas, born out 
of the love of God and the desire for the establishment of His 
reign upon earth. Baptist history is therefore a bush aflame 
with the presence of God, and the ground it covers is not less 
holy than that on which Moses, with bared feet, stood hopeful, 
yet trembling, as near to the God of Israel. 

(2) The story of the origin of the British Baptists is then a 
fragment of the larger story, first of the Renaissance, and next 
of what we call the Protestant Reformation; and takes rank 
by the side of those thrilling chapters of our annals which 
narrate the work of John Wycliffe and his preachers, of the 
humanist Erasmus and Dean Colet, the separation of England 
from Rome, the appearance and mission of the Puritans, the 
rise and progress of the Separatists and Brownists, Independents 
and Quakers. Erasmus, the most brilliant representative of 
the humanistic culture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
had issued, in 1502, his EHnchiridion militis Christiani, “to 
counteract the errors of those who place piety in ceremonies 
and external observances, but neglect its very essence.” To 
that he had added, in 1516, the Greek New Testament, through 
which men heard the Master Himself speaking as in the first 
days. By these and other publications, by lectures and letters, 
this unrivalled scholar and teacher was aiding in formulating 
the answer of the intellect and conscience to the question of 
the age, concerning Christ and the Church, in terms which 
excluded at once the Pope and the Papacy, sacerdotalism and 
ceremonialism, and all unreality. 

Then came amongst us William Tyndall, fanning into a flame 
the smouldering embers of Lollardism, rousing into new and 
fuller life the recipients of the message of Wycliffe, by sending 
forth the New Testament in an English version, which in 
substance is still in use amongst us. It only needed that the 
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capacious, passionate, and irresistible soul of Luther should be 
set on fire and peal forth with its new energy through Europe 
like thunder echoing amongst Alpine hills, and Protestantism 
leaped forth, armed and weaponed for a war from which it can 
only cease when its work for man is fully accomplished. 

(3) But the answers to the questions of the ages come slowly, 
and at the cost of much struggle, suffering, and blood. British 
Protestantism was at first a very sickly child. Royal, ecclesi- 
astic, and theological nurses were so timorous of change, and so 
reluctant to part with the proved follies of the past, that they went 
far to destroy it. Therefore it was not long before there grew 
by the side of it, if not actually from it, a second Protestantism, 
with a sharper accent, a more decided ring, carrying the revolt 
against the paganized Christianity of the Papacy to a further 
extreme. The first protest was mainly against the Pope of 
Rome and his jurisdiction in these realms. The second protest 
was an endorsement of the first, but it went beyond it, and 
protested with even a stronger vehemence against copes, stoles, 
and altars, and the priestly dogmas, practices, and paraphernalia 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Protestantism had inevitably 
protested itself into Puritanism. It must be so. Protestantism 
was essentially and centrally part of a return to the Divine 
Original of Christian faith and practice in the Scriptures; and 
once on that road, Protestantism could not be a finality. 
PURITANISM was the logical issue of the Protestant spirit, a 
clearer and more adequate solution of the problem of the hour. 
As Carlyle says, it was “one of the noblest heroisms ever 
transacted on this earth,’ and owed its rise to the direct appeal 
to the recovered literature of Paul and Peter; and its surprising 
energy and rapid progress were also due to the tremendous 
impulse given to the religious life of the nation, about the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign, by the circulation of those same 
Scriptures. The Bible became the chief literature of England ; 
its fable and its history, its poetry and its philosophy, its manual 
of practice, and its guide and inspiration to devotion—so that 
Grotius said of this country, ten years after the Queen's death, 
“Theology rules there ;” and Professor Green affirms that “the 
whole nation had become, in fact, a Church.’’* 


* “ History of the English People,” 449, 
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(4) Is that the last answer to the question of the age? Has 
Puritanism, with its deep inwardness, strong idealism, and severe 
discipline, reached finality ? No! “the coming life-cry is always 
on;” the humanistic, biblical and spiritual forces at work in the 
English nation, revolutionizing its religious ideas and practices, 
could not stop there. As the first protest led on to the second, 
so the second led on a third. 

Puritanism advanced to SEPARATISM. Bodies of men appeared 
who were unwilling to admit that the Church of England, even 
if reformed according to the Genevan pattern, was a true Church 
of Christ. A deeper Reformation was requisite than a change of 
dress and of ritual. The terms of membership required alteration. 
“Tt is contrary,” said the Separatists, “to the will of Christ that 
the area of the Church should be fixed by the area of the land. 
We are. profoundly convinced that the practical reform of the 
spiritual life of England can never be realized in connection with 
that parochial system of churches which considers all baptized 
persons to be redeemed children of God, until excommunication 
has furnished proof to the contrary.” Thus a third form of 
Protestantism arose, more advanced than the second, and in- 
culeating the necessity of forming “particular churches.” Led 
by Robert Browne (an “ erratic individual,” according to Fuller 
and Masson), Henry Barrowe, Francis Johnson, John Penry, 
John Greenwood, and Henry Jacob, such separated churches 
grew exceedingly, and, according to Green, numbered 20,000 
souls in the middle of LElizabeth’s reign.* Some of these 
churches were called Brownists, after Robert Browne, and sub- 
sequently Independents, from their assertion of the sufficiency of 
the Church to care for and govern itself, and their death-defying 
insistance upon the principle that the Church of Christ ought 
not, and could not, consist of any but those who were really 
believers in Him, and avowedly subject to His authority. They 
vehemently opposed the pernicious doctrine of sponsorship,t and 
would not accept the theory of Whitgift and Hooker, that the 
nation makes the Church, and that being born in a parish of the 
nation gives a right to be in the Church of Christ. Strongly, 
and even fiercely, they denounced the deed by which “in one 
* Green, “‘ Hist. Eng. People,” 459. 

t Dr. H. L. Dexter, “ Congregationalism as seen in its Literature,” 77. 
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day, with the blast of Queen Elizabeth’s trumpet,” ignorant 
papists and gross idolaters were made faithful Christians and 
true professors.* The unit of the Church of Christ is, and 
always must be, a Christian man. 

(5) Now out of these Separatists, with their cardinal principle 
that the members of a New Testament Church should be Chris- 
tians, grew logically and inevitably the ENGLISH Baptists. The 
first protest was against Romanism as concentrated in a pope, 
and subjecting the king of this land to his authority; the second 
protest was against all papal practices, and in favour of getting 
rid of a prelacy and bringing in synodical authority ; the third 
protest was against the inclusion of all the subjects of the king 
in the Church, irrespective of their spiritual character, and in 
favour, ultimately, of the self-governing powers of each separate 
Christian society ; but still, INFANTS were included, at least the 
infants of Christian parents, and yet how could they be person- 
ally conscious Christians ? how could they aid in the government 
of a Church ? what spiritual character had they to qualify them 
for membership? It was certain as to-morrow that a FOURTH 
PROTEST should come. The forces of the living Word, and of 
their own faith inpelled them to oppose the inclusion of any 
persons in the Church of Christ Jesus, excepting such as intelli- 
gently and consciously received Him, and were possessed of His 
Divine life. THAT FOURTH PROTEST WAS MADE BY THE ENGLISH 
BAPTISTS, AND IS THEIR HISTORICAL ROOT. To cite the language 
of one of these, they reasoned thus: “The Separation must 
either go back to England (7.e. the English Church), or forward 
to true Baptism; all that shall in time to come separate from 
England must separate from the Baptism of England; and if 
they will not separate from the Baptism of England, there is no 
reason why they should separate from England as from a false 
Church.” Right as far as they went, yet the Separatists and 
Independents did not go far enough to satisfy these root and 
branch men. They had got firm grip of a principle, and they 
were willing to go with it wherever it might take them. They 
were contending for eternal realities. The battle was not about 
words, but spiritual facts. Christ Jesus was central to His 
Church, and a living personal and conscious relation to Him was 


* Henry Barrowe’s “ Brief Description of the False Church” (1590), p. 10. 
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636 THE PLACE OF BAPTISTS IN 


the fundamental condition of fellowship in His societies. Personal 
faith in, and personal subjection to, the Lord Jesus, is all and in 
all. But faith is a conscious act. It requires intelligence. It 
involves will. It is not possible to a babe; therefore babes have 
no more right in the Church of the New Testament because they 
are born in a Christian family, than Englishmen have perforce a 
right in the Church because they are born in a Christian parish. 
The principle which excludes the parishioner allows no place to 
the. babe. So they reasoned, so they felt and acted, and thus 
English Baptists came into being as a vital and enduring product 
of the great Protestant Reformation, and in fact advancing that 
reform a stage further than it had before marched, but along its 
own original lines of the pre-eminence of the Scriptures, and the 
absolute necessity of a really personal godliness. It was a logical 
and conclusive application of the governing rules and controlling 
spirit of Puritanism, carrying, if we may mathematically express 
it, Protestantism up to its fifth power, as a denial of the right of 
men to substitute any merely external conditions and accidental 
circumstances, for a living, sincere, and real faith in Christ, and a 
hearty personal subjection to His august authority. 

This, then, is demonstrated. Baptists are the last response but 
one given to the question of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, What is religion in its essence and spirit? That last 
answer being supplied by the “ Friends” or Quakers who have 
abolished all ordinances and insisted on the exclusively spiritual 
nature of all religion and all worship. The genealogical tree of 
the British Christianity of those centuries may be labelled, so far 
as our present inquiry extends, Humanist in root, Protestant in 
bole; then the first branch is Puritan, the second Separatist, the 
third Independent, the fourth Baptist. Thus history energetically 
repudiates the dominant notion that the Baptist became a Baptist 
because he made much of baptism. It was the reverse; it was 
because he made little of it, and fixed the supreme emphasis on 
the inward and ethical qualification for the rite. It is not he, 
but the Romanist, who makes much of the act when he says in 
the language of the Council of Trent: “ Whoever shall affirm 
that baptism is indifferent—i.e. not necessary to salvation—let 
him be accursed.” * It is not he, but the Anglican, who makes 


* Canon 5, Cf. also Canon 13. 
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much of baptism when he declares that that prophet-statesman of 
our age, John Bright, could not be a Christian because “he had 
not been made one by the Sacrament of Baptism, and to treat an 
unbaptized man as one who has been baptized is to regard that 
Sacrament as a sham.” It is not he, but the Prayer-book, which 
says that baptism makes anybody “a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” The 
Baptist comes to his place in British Christianity in a great and 
sustained struggle for reality, sincerity, soul: for ridding religion 
of all sham and pretence, by insisting on personal faith, personal 
love, and mercy and justice, on pure aims and high ideals. 


LV. 


It is part of the irresistible logic of the spiritual life that those 
who have been so resolute in the assertion of the inwardness of 
religion, the inviolable sacredness of the human unit, and the 
unfettered sovereignty of the soul, should also contend for that 
soul’s perfect freedom from all external authority, whether of 
creeds or churches, synods or states. The few Baptists who had 
taken their place in the “ extreme left,” and formed the beginning 
of the “.Radical” wing of the Protestant host, were therefore 
in the likeliest position to catch first sight of the new conception 
of intellectual and religious liberty, swimming into the clearing 
heavens of the dawning. century like a new planet through the 
stellar spaces. 

It is the unequivocal testimony of historians, that Britain owes 
to Baptists what has been called “the noblest innovation of 
modern times,’ the idea of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
I do not forget the great scholar Abelard, who was one of the 
earliest to maintain the principle of individualism against the 
authority of the Church, nor his famous pupil Arnold of Brescia, 
who in the twelfth century applied the principle of free inquiry 
to the claims of popes and bishops ‘to exercise power as secular 
princes; nor the potent sway of those poet-humanists Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio; but that able and fair-minded student, 
Dr. Gardiner, says in his recently published “History of the 
Great Civil War” :— 

“Exposed as they were to contempt and persecution, the 
Baptists early rallied to the doctrine of a complete separation 
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between Church and State. In 1612 or 1613, an English Baptist 
Congregation at Amsterdam, declared its belief that, “the magis- 
trate is not to meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor 
compel men to this or that form of religion, because Christ is the 
King and Lawgiver of the Church and conscience.” This idea 
firmly took root amongst the Baptists, and found expression 
from time to time in petitions and pamphlets, which were far more 
thorough in their claim that liberty of conscience was the right 
of all men than those put forward by the ordinary Separatists.” * 

Professor Masson, in his “ Life of Milton,” says, referring to the 
above, this is “the first expression of the absolute principle of 
liberty of conscience in the public articles of any body of Chris- 
tians.” Thomas Helwise, who had the chief hand in drawing 
up this document, was John Smyth’s successor, and he drew 
around him some unforgetable men. Leonard Busher, who 
published the first English tract on “ Liberty of Conscience,” in 
1614, was one of his flock; and John Morton, who sent out a 
tractate entitled, “Objections Answered by Way of Dialogue, 
wherein is proved by the Law of God, by the Law of our Land, 
and by His Majesty’s Many Testimonies, that no Man ought to 
be Persecuted for his Religion, so he Testifie his Allegiance by 
the Oath appointed by Law,” was his assistant. 

Thus, as Professor Masson says, “from a dingy meeting-house, 
somewhere in Old London, there flashed out first in England 
the absolute doctrine of Religious Liberty.” And more decisively 
he says, “ Not to the Church of England, however, nor to Scottish 
Presbyterianism, nor to English Puritanism at large, does the 
honour of the first perception of the full principle of liberty of 
conscience, and its first assertion in English speech, belong. 
That honour has to be assigned, I believe, to the Independents 
generally, and to the Baptists in particular.” There is no doubt, 
then, that the General Baptists may, in the face of the present 
evidence, keep their forward rank as the first promulgators of 
the absolute doctrine of religious liberty. 

* Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, ‘‘ History of the Great Civil War, 1642—1644,”’ vol. 1, 
536, 337. 

7“ It is not only unmerciful, but unnatural and abominable; yea monstrous 
for one Christian to vex and destroy another for difference and questions of 


religion.” ‘ Busher’s Religious Peace; or, a Plea for Liberty of Conscience.” 
Reprinted in Dr, Underhill’s Tracts on ‘“ Liberty of Conscience, etc.,” 1846, p. 24. 
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(2) But to assess that service at its exact value, we must recall 
the ruling ideas and forces of parliaments and churches in 1612. 
Vast and far-reaching as were the changes introduced by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, there was not a Protestant 
Church in Europe that had nobleness and love enough to find 
room for the principle of religious liberty or even of toleration 
of differences in religious belief and practice. Man most reluct- 
antly parts with his right as a brute to persecute so long as he 
can. Somehow he will play the tyrant to the full length of his 
power, and if in the mutations of the ages he grows ashamed 
of the rack and thumbscrew, and the prison and the fire, he is 
surprisingly inventive, and deftly prepares numberless disguises 
for carrying out his inquisitorial tyranny, Even yet we have 
little more than full liberty to be religious after the fashion of 
the hour, and in accordance with the wish or whim of the 
majority. Dissent is still costly, and if you venture towards 
the dissidence of dissent, and the thorough-going practice of 
freedom in judgment and faith, you may expect to be assiduously 
pursued with unrelenting bitterness and unscrupulous hostility. 

But in 1600 persecution rioted in all its brutal ferocity. Ger- 
many and Switzerland, England and Scotland inflicted civil 
disabilities on those who did not conform to the State-established 
Church. The Inquisition was victorious in Spain; the League in 
France worked for the extirpation of unbelievers. In England 
heresy was an offence punishable by death for 135 years after the 
Reformation, and it was not till 1677 that an act was passed 
abolishing the writ for burning heretics. Nor were the churches 
more enlightened. HKven those who flung off the shackles of 
ecclesiastical bondage for themselves were busy forging fetters 
for others. The changes in religion were at first mainly changes 
in tyrants: a substitution for the infallibility they opposed of 
another not less self-willed, intrusive and persecuting; the 
removal of a pope and his cardinals to give room for a king and 
his clergy. They did not battle for liberty as liberty, but only 
for that liberty that enabled them to hold and teach what they 
pleased, and to repress and punish all who dared to dissent. 
Presbyterians shared the Romanist intolerance, and fought for 
a domination not less exacting so that they might get rid of those 
pestiferous people, the Papists and Baptists, the Quakers and 
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Socinians. Milton read and interpreted aright the signs of the 
times when he said that “new presbyter was but old priest writ 
large.” Calvin,a man intrinsically noble, building his theological 
system first, and interpreting his Bible afterwards, misses the 
Divine revelation of liberty, and shares the blind intolerance of 
the theologians and Christians of his day. Prynne embodies the 
idea and feeling of his time when he teaches that parliament is 
the creator of churches, and that a man is to be scorned who does 
not “make it a point of conscience and of Christianity to submit” 
to its authority.* Indeed, excepting the Reformer Castalio, there 
was hardly a public teacher who did not maintain that orthodoxy 
conferred an absolute right to kill the body of the unfortunate 
wight who was bold or foolish enough to question its infallible 
affirmations. Therefore, to discover in such darkness the sublime 
doctrine of spiritual liberty, and to promulgate it from the “ little 
dingy meeting-house in old London,” was to render a service to 
British Christianity and to the progress of man, not less opulent 
in noble and beneficent issues than the discovery of America by 
Columbus, or the invention of printing by Gutenberg,—it was 
to build a Pharos for all distressed ecclesiastical and theological 
mariners ; it was to give an impulse to the total development of 
men by turning the stream of fresh and living thought on all the 
stock ideas of the world; it was to promote the inwardness of 
culture by the gift of a fitting atmosphere, and to add to the 
fulness and variety and energy of the intellectual and ethical life 
of mankind. 

But Mazzini reminds us that not only does every great revolu- 
tion demand a great idea to be its centre of action, to furnish it 
both lever and fulcrum for the work it has to do; but “ incarnation 
in action” is also and equally necessary,f or else the incorruptible 
Word will not fructify in a large and nourishing harvest. Such 
incarnations were appearing and increasing in the Baptists and 
Independents of the time. John Smyth, the founder of the 
“General Baptists” in 1608—11, was first a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, next a Separatist, then an Independent, and 
lastly an Arminian Baptist. A brave soul, of noble make and of 
incorruptible sincerity, “ broad as the charity of Almighty God, 

* Gardiner, “‘ History of the Great Civil War,” ii. 3. 
t+ “ Essays on Faith and the Future,” p. 24. 
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narrow as His righteousness,’ he was ready to follow truth 
wherever and to whatever of loss and suffering she might lead; 
and for him a joyous acceptance of that leadership meant life as 
an exile for conscience sake in Holland, where, breathing an 
atmosphere impregnated with the theological teaching of James 
Arminius, and the doctrine of toleration taught by the celebrated 
Dutch lawyer and statesman Grotius, he learnt in pain the truth 
that Helwise and Busher and their friends were to teach. 
Another Episcopalian, Roger Williams, infected with the “ dingy 
meeting-house” doctrines, embarked for America in 1630, there 
founded the first Baptist church in 1639, and was the first 
legislator who provided for free and absolute liberty of conscience. 
Dr. Gardiner, speaking of another hero of freedom, John Milton, 
says “his love of liberty was a high intellectual persuasion, not 
like that of Roger Williams which sprang from Biblical study 
undertaken under stress of persecution.” * Hugh Peters succeeded 
Roger Williams as pastor of the church in Rhode Island, but 
coming back to this country in the time of civil war he became 
an army chaplain. He was a man entirely after the heart of that 
great Independent and stern warrior for liberty, Oliver Cromwell. 
He loved freedom “from the kindliness of a man of genial temper 
to whom a minute theological study was repulsive, and who, 
without disguising his own opinions, preferred goodness of heart 
to rigidity of doctrine.” “Truly it wounds my soul,” he said, 
“when I think Ireland would perish, and England continue her 
misery through the disagreement of ten or twenty learned men. 
. . » Could we but conquer each other’s spirit, we should soon 
befool the devil and his instruments ; to which end I could wish 
we that are ministers might pray together, eat and drink together, 
because, if I mistake not, estrangement hath boiled us up to 
jealousy and hatred.’’} Those were heroes who, like William 
Sawtry, Sir James Bainham, Richard Woodman, Anne Askew, 
Joan Boucher, Benjamin Hewling, and Elizabeth Gaunt, could die 
and never yield, suffer but not flinch from their faithfulness ; fight 
for ideas and impossibilities, but not dull the keen edge of their 
enthusiasm, or dim the brightness of their hope. They were 
possessed of that “intrinsic conviction” described by John Morley 


* Dr. Gardiner, ii., p. 301. 
+ Ibid, 
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as “the mainstay of human advancement,” and like Bunyan were 
ready to reply to the judge who threatened hanging if they con- 
tinued preaching, “ If I were out of prison to-day, I should preach 
to-morrow by the help of God.” Consequences! they cared not 
a jot for those that reached themselves so long as they were true 
to their conscience and their King. Safety! they scorned the 
mean cowardice that put that before duty :— 
** Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 


But who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant.” * 


“ |. . Men they were who could not bend ; 
Blest pilgrims, surely as they took for guide 
A will by sovereign conscience sanctified ; 
Blest while their spirits from the woods ascend 
Along a galaxy that knows no end, 
But in His glory who for sinners died.” + 


Ms 


IT is impossible for me to trace in all its fruitful issues this regal 
idea. “Liberty of conscience” is not a phrase, but incarnate in 
men it is a force, and one of the most efficient in history. It 
springs from the value and possibilities of the individual man, 
and cannot cease in its creative and reforming work till it 
permeates all life, individual, political, social, and international, 
and fashions it in obedience to the great principle of soul-freedom. 
The men who, in the language of Froude, “assisted in their deaths 
to pay the purchase-money of England’s freedom,” did not foresee 
the range and elevation of their acquisitions. The total extinction 
of slavery of the body was in it; for if the higher faculties of 
conscience and will are free, by what right do the chains still 
hold the limbs? Hence those who had entered into the heritage 
of the Quakers and Baptists and Independents could not rank 
behind the most chivalrous and devoted warriors on behalf of the 
abolition of slavery in Jamaica, and all the colonies, and at last 
in the United States. Political liberty was in it,—“ one man one 
vote,” aye, and “one woman one vote’; the sovereignty of the 
soul means personal obligation to promote the welfare of the body 
politic in its widest interests and ramifications, Social emanci- 


* “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ Wordsworth, Part III., No. 7, p. 63, 
+ Lbid., No. 13, p. 67. 






































pation and social happiness were in it. Did not that Baptist, 
Hugh Peters, foresee our day when he said he had ever sought 
after three things: “ First, that goodness which is really so, and 
such religion might be highly advanced; secondly, that good 
learning might have all countenance; and thirdly, that there may 
not be a beggar in Israel—in England”? Surely that last note in 
the army chaplain’s legacy gives him high rank amongst the 
earliest British Christian socialists ! 

(2) You will not imagine that I forget for a moment that 
Baptists have only been one regiment of the soldiers fighting for 
these victories. I merely keep to iny text, but with a deep sense 
that the debt to our predecessors and allies is immeasurably 
great; and specially to those nearest us—the stalwart and 
aggressive Independents on the right and the quietly invincible 


Quakers on the left. All I have striven to show is that the place 


of Baptists in the evolution of British Christianity is :— 

First, that of fearless warriors in the struggle for reality and 
personal responsibility in religion; and that to that struggle they 
owe their partial detachment from the religious organizations in 
the midst of which they were living. 

Secondly, that of leaders in the conception and promulgation 
of the glad tidings of freedom from the interference and control of 
state and ecclesiastical authorities. 

Thirdly, that of fellow-workers for the emancipation of the 
slave, the uplifting of the lower races, and the improvement of 
the social condition of mankind. I have said nothing of the 
contributions made to British Christianity by the theologian 
Andrew Fuller,* and by the re-creation of foreign missions by 
William Carey in the last century; nor yet of that superlative 
wealth of character in the host of nameless saints, members of 
Baptist churches, and heroic toilers for the redemption of men 
and the destruction of all evil. 


“ The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Hach separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautiful.” 


(3) Nor have I said anything about the future. I know little 
about it. It is affirmed that all ecclesiasticisms, chemically 


* Contemporary Review, vol. liii., p. 510, 
41 A 
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speaking, are in a state of decomposition, and I cannot deny it. 
Fortunately, “the loudest beating of the drum will not check the 
rising of the sun.” The energy of the Renaissance is not yet 
spent. The Reformation waits still for its completion. The 
simple ideas of the Christianity of Christ are full of revolutionary 
power, and need living application to the legislative, commercial, 
and social life of the world. In that work Baptists ought to 
have a large share, and the larger because our task, in so far as 
it relates to the exposition of New Testament baptism, is nearly 
done. Exegesis is wholly with us in teaching that baptism is 
not more and not less than an outward and visible sign of the 
inward and spiritual grace and loyalty to the Lord Jesus, a 
loyalty of which the recipient of baptism himself is really and 
dimly conscious. Priestism, apparently growing and nourished 
by the materialistic and esthetic fashions of the hour, has lost 
for ever its basis on the Scriptures and the traditions of the 
Early Church. The return to the Christ of the Testament is 
delivering the Churches from the blinding doctrine of the magical 
efficacy of sacraments and sapping the inward forces of sacer- 
dotalism. Baptists to-day are as loyal as ever to the supremacy 
of the spirit and to freedom of conscience; as emphatic as of old 
in proclaiming personal responsibility; more resolute in their 
repudiation of ritualism, word and thing; more emphatic in their 
recognition of spiritual and ethical affinities as the basis of Church 
fellowship; more eager than ever to have their windows open 
to all the daylight, to secure perfect religious equality, and to 
promote the true brotherhood and social well-being of men :— 


“ Spirit of Freedom, on, 
And pause not in thy flight, 
Till every clime be won 
To worship in thy light !” 
JOHN CLIFFORD. 
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SOME MODERN INSTANCES. 
By EDITH SICHEL. 


L 2 
THE HYDE PARK WIDOW. 


SHE is over thirty, and she cannot live without Sympathy. You 
will, therefore, frequently meet her at Mrs. Under-Standall’s, both 
on the third Tuesday in every second month, and also more 
especially at other and more solemn seasons, when she emerges 
from Mrs. Under-Standall’s Study with red eyes and a fragrance 
of eau-de-Cologne still clinging about her. She is rather like a 
refined Conundrum ; her first wasa Passion and a Gap, her second 
will be a Victory and a Prop, and her whole is a Social Success. 
She talks much of Love in a Life and, above all, in a Woman’s Life, 
and of first passions and second passions, which are riper and 
stiller, but even deeper, than firsts. Society has in turn married 
her to a widower of sixty with three country houses, to a penni- 
less doctor, a fashionable preacher, a fast nobleman, a rich under- 
graduate ten years her junior, and a blind scholar intent upon a 
Work. Society does even more for her than this; it thinks of 
her, decides for her, gives her a field as sacred as any mission, 
goes to her parties, and in turn pets, dislikes, abuses, and respects 
her. 

She has the position and independence of married women, with 
all the possibilities and excitement of the unmarried; she alone 
is allowed to combine the social privileges of a wife with the 
selfishness of a Bachelor and the Weltschmerz of a Widow. She 
is brimful of indefinite wounds, which only make her the more 
attractive. A young Widow must necessarily be of far deeper 
interest than a girl, because she combines all three tenses, Past, 
Present, and Future, whilst a girl entirely lacks the first; but 
it is the Past which possesses by far the most potent and 
mysterious charm, since it can no more be read than the Future, 
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and yet, having happened, is open to much more tangible specu- 
lation than the vagueness of the time to come. This particular 
widow heightens her natural attractions by keeping up this sense 
of mystery, and by talking exclusively about herself in half-hints 
and delicate suggestions, which convey no evidence as to any of 
her tenses, but only flatter curiosity and stimulate investigation. 
She has a genius for egotism, and makes infinitely more out of it 
than Casabianca made of his burning deck; in fact it becomes 
her as perfectly and naturally as her Paris gown (from Worth’s) 
of more than decent black, or her little embroidered shoe, which 
never shows how deep it has been plunged in the waters of 
affliction and the Slough of Despond. 

Her faults she never shows; indeed people imagine her far too 
unhappy to have any, and consider them entirely effaced by that 
vague quarrel with life which she perpetually wages, and her 
plaints about which she pours forth unceasingly like perfumed 
eascades. She has four confidantes (beside Mrs. Under-Standall) : 
a beautiful lady, more popular than herself, whom she fears; a 
plain Jady, with no self, whom she finds useful; a dashing officer, 
whom she adores; and a long, shy Oxford undergraduate who 
adores her. Naturally of academic leanings (before marriage she 
affected the classics), she has, notwithstanding, a decided penchant 
for the military and tandem element—for uniform rather than 
university—and has consequently trusted to Paris to scourge the 
old Adam (or Ovid), out of her with silken rods of countless 
eost. Pretty she is not; some call her plain; none unattractive. 
Ambition is her ruling passion, and this power alone is strong 
enough to induce her now and again to let fly the savour of a 
failing, and to force her to make sudden disclosures of jealousy in 
society when she does not get all she wants. 

Her ambition takes many remoter forms beside the evident 
desire to attract, though they all, directly or indirectly, serve the 
same end; for instance, she has an apparent passion for mind, 
politics, and discussion, which often gains her the reputation of 
being far more intellectual than she really is ; her brain, however, 
though never original, is clear and versatile, and she takes a keen, 
anxious interest in all those public questions and literary matters 
in which men also are interested ; and, therefore, most specially 
in the concerns of the State. Talk she has cultivated in herself, 
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like an exotic, and she beats up good talkers from all the 
five continents with feverish zeal. Her parties are much fre- 
quented and gay with wit; it is really wonderful how she controls 
her aching void when she sits at the top of her table and enter- 
tains the celebrities whom she collects like butterflies, in rooms 


rich yet simple, and only half-lit by dim pink-shaded lights—a 


happy union of Paris and London. Little dinners, with general 
conversation suitable for prospective memoirs, are her favourite 
and most successful form of entertainment; indeed, the larger 
half of her life and conversation is ruled and guided by the hope 
of appearing in some future “ Life and Letters,” and all her 
correspondence, even to her slightest note, is swayed by this 
purpose. She aims at cautious Récamierhood, and often holds 
her head in the position adopted by Madame de Récamier in 
her portraits. 

Real troubles she has none, and bodily ease, as procurable on 
fifteen hundred a year, she safely possesses, but the sorrows of 
the mind are independent of outward circumstances, and it is 
only the riper, stiller, second love which will soothe and heal the 
Widow’s wounds. 


VI. 
THE WHITECHAPEL WIDOW. 


“* SWEATING’ they calls it, does they ? and no bad name neither ; 
but J’m not for running it down so bitter; for wot on earth I 
should have done without it, since 1 buried Brown, is more than 
I can tell you,” says Mrs. Brown, Widow—and alsoSweater to Hyam 
Israel, employer of trouser-hands in the next Street, in his turn 
employed by Smith, Tailor, of Houndsditch. Mrs, Brown has a 
passion for emphasizing her words promiscuously and plaintively ; 
it is the only passion she possesses; all her other passions have 
been driven out by the making of trousers; not that Mrs. Brown 
objects to making trousers, or regards them in at all a lurid light 
—in fact, she is rather surprised at the “fuss the papers are 
makin’ of them, as if it ’adn’t always bin the same from time 
in-memoriams,” as she observes; but of course it isn’t always 
easy to bring up ten children (and only two old enough to be 
making anything) upon trousers, with only twopence for “ finish- 
ing a pair,” and cotton and gimp to find out ofthat. It 2s rather 
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a tight fit; but it isn’t anybody’s fault in particular, as far as 
she can see. “If things so are, so they must remain,’ she 
supposes; but she would like you to understand that that is 
why the children are so shabby, and can’t go to school becos of 
no boots; and that’s why the walls and the room look so bare, 
for lately she hasn’t had anything left to pledge but the teacups 
and picters; even little Jerry’s christening-mug with the robbins 
had to go, which was very awkward as he’s “in his teeth” [a 
mysterious process which makes little Jerry howl all day and 
roar all night, unless his mother walks up and down with him 
till she drops], “and the mug amused him so nicely ; but then all 
their clothes, except wot’s on their backs, is ‘in’ too (only for 
four shillings) at the ‘Three Balls’ round the corner.’ The rent is 
rather a pull, and that is why they had to leave their last rooms 
at night and save the furniture, as the brokers were coming the 
next morning ; it also accounts for the fact that her letters never 
reach her, as of course she left no address; but Maggie, who is 
fourteen, is at the “seed-sorting,” and she is making three shillings 
a week; and Tom, aged fifteen, is an errand-boy with four-and- 
sixpence a week, and a prospect of sixpence more at the end of 
the quarter: so it might be worse. The other children sit on the 
floor, in the fire, out of the window, or anywhere else where 
space seems handy; as the clothes-line with the wash hanging 
from it has to go across the room, it requires time and perse- 
verance to find a place to sit in, and the combined smell of steam, 
linen, trouser-cloth and boiled lard, is a trifle stifling (on Sundays 
the boiled lard turns to fried potatoes, and sometimes—oh, some- 
times! to shad done in oil); the baby may nearly always be 
found on the floor putting a sticky yellow liquid down its throat 
on the end of a rusty knife ; sometimes, when the knife goes an inch 
too deep, or the twins walk too far out on the narrow window-ledge, 
Brown mére turns round and boxes their ears quickly, so as to 
waste no time; but as this effort nearly always breaks her 
needle, it becomes expensive, and as a rule she takes no notice 
of danger, in spite of which her offspring manage to exist in a 
steady, sickly way. She does not go in for grumbling, or envy, 
or any dislike of the rich; on the contrary, she maintains a belief 
that “the rich has their own troubles. Lor’, bless you, they 
troubles themselves about the poor.” She used to like treats, 
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holidays, and occasional excursions to Woodford once upon a 
time; but these tastes have been driven out of her by now, 
which is perhaps convenient, as she could not possibly afford 
them, and she thinks of nothing but of how many “pairs” she 
can get “finished” to-day, and of how much longer the chandler 
will let her “go on tick.” She sometimes has an inkling of a 
craving to see green things and flowers; but, generally speaking, 
she has no wishes, no dislikes, no keen feelings at all now, 
excepting hunger and worry—save in the case of the baby, for 
whom she still keeps a fragment of her first mother-love. 

In point of fact, she does not realize all this at all, and never 
dreams of thus summing up her calamities or the events of her 
week; she has not a minute to spare for that; she only sits on 
and on in her chair, bent double over her work, pale and worn 
to the bone, wondering how she will ever get done, the sounds 
outside only reaching her ears with a dull, blurred monotony, 
and her whole soul wrapped in stitching and stitching and 
stitching, as she will continue to stitch in silence, straight on 
into eternity. 


VII. 
THE SHADWELL SOCIALIST. 


ROBERT SPRADLEY is alsoa Socialist. If you him ask why, he will 
tell you that “the Rich ain’t got no Right to over-ride the Poor ; 
there ain’t no Classes; it’s all along o’ that Prime-y-ginnyture ; 
wot others claims as a Right is as much mine as theirn; wot we 
want is Justice and the Equal Distribootion of property, and for 
that I'll fight with my last breath, darn yer, or my name's not 
Robert Spradley !” 

He does not look as if he had much breath in him, or sufficient 
muscle for pugilistic effort of any kind. He is small, even stunted 
—hbarely five feet high, and slightly deformed. His face is grey 
and emaciated, the skin has a strange, sodden look, and his eyes 
are small and sunken. He is terribly thin, but extraordinarily 
wiry, and looks made to climb ladders, squeeze through windows, 
escape through loopholes, or otherwise perform the manifold func- 
tions of Burglary. Indeed, he regards Socialism as a larger and 
legitimatized form of this profession—as the Open Sesame which 
allows him to dip into any pocket and call it a virtue. He ain't 
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for no possessions, he ain’t, so why shouldn't he require Property 
as much as them Nobs? By day he sells cheap gilt jewellery on 
a stall in the Whitechapel Road, when he can get together enough 
cash to purchase his stock. You can see him there any morning, 
in a tattered coat of dark green, frogged across, bought fourth- 
hand off a stall in Shadwell, and once the property of a betting 
man, but now patched with mud colour and worn to shreds at 
the elbows; it hangs on him with a rowdy looseness, and so do 
his trousers of an enormous check, which have great holes at the 
knees and dangle over the wrecks that were once his boots. He 
wears @ brass pin with a horse-shoe in glass diamonds in his 
greasy striped scarf of yellow and violet, and a battered billycock 
hat, worn rakishly askew over one eye. There is altogether an 
incomparable air of jaunty defiance about him, as he calls to the 
factory-girls and the lounging youths who pass him: “Hun- 
parrylilled Success in the West End—this Lockit and Chain— 
ordered special by the Princess 0° Wales—never ’ave such a 
chance again—only tenpence for the lot!” or as he tries to cheat 
some sallow, beady-eyed Jewess who has no thought of buying, 
but stops to finger and haggle. When he has no money with 
which to buy “stock,” he becomes a Dock-Labourer, which means 
that he loiters about the Docks till he is wanted to fetch and carry 
weights, or otherwise perform some act of utterly unskilled labour. 
But he will accept no work which requires thought, method, or 
learning; or which does not allow him an overplus of dawdling- 
time ; indeed, he has a genius for loitering, and this has apparently 
sapped his other powers. He has often had the chance of good 
jobs, and has always refused them. When asked the reason of this 
and of his unceasing appearance at street-corners, in pursuit of dolce 
far wente, he generally says: “I’m an honest man, I am; and ‘as 
a feelin’ for my Fellow-critters; liberty, hequality, an’ fraternity! 
that’s about my motter. J ain’t a-goin’ to slave fer starvin’- 
wages as is a’-drinkin’ up the blood of Others! Rather would I 
starve, an’ see my children die than take their Gold!” he concludes 
nobly, much to the grief of his famished wife and ten sickly 
children (two of whom are deformed), who do not see the force of 
his argument, or of the glorious sacrifice he makes of them; and 
for which he may be seen imbibing strength, at any moment, in 
“The Three Bats,” the most popular “ Public” in Shadwell. 
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It is here that the “’Oly Brother’ood of Socialists” meets 
every Saturday night; the higher that enthusiasm and eloquence 
then soar, the higher also runs Drink; and at twelve matters reach 
a climax, and the Club reels out into the street in a state of un- 
welcome fervour. His wife attributes his drinking to his creed : 
“Tt all cum along o’ that Soshylism,” she moans, [She always 
regards it as if it were an epidemic like the measles, only made 
to upset daily life.]} “He warn’t nearly sich a chap for drink afore 
that; I don’t say as he didn’t off and on git a little cheerful and 
catch me on the eye now and ag’in—but lor, bless yer, it warn’t 
nothink like it is now; there’s never a day but wot he’s in his 
drink; and to think that when the Foreman of the India Docks as 
used to employ him asked him the reason why :—‘’Ow can I ’elp 
it!’ says he, them’s ‘is words; ‘an’t it wot society ’as driven me 
to? there an’t no reply for the command,’ or some such long 
grammar-words as that! when there’s a ’eap of work goin’, for 
them as knows ’ow! It’s all that ere Soshylism—darn it!” 

Indeed, she is right; Spradley is quick in catching any 
jargon and perpetually explains his leisure by such phrases 
as “there an’t no work to be got, the supply don’t equal the 
demand,” but as his spouse observes, there 1s plenty of methodical, 
let alone skilled, employment to be had, and hardly one man with 
any method or training (far less skill) to respond to the summons. 
Spradley, like many others, has never learned to do one thing 
thoroughly, and will now undertake nothing that gives him any 
effort or needs any restraint—so he comes down to lifting, carrying, 
and such work as any man with whole limbs can do—and thence 
to drink, which undermines his strength and powers, makes every 
faculty and muscle sodden, his eyes bleared and his skin grey; 
Starvation lowers him, Drink strings his nerves terribly high ; the 
consequence is—brutality at home ; maudlin eloquence at his Club, 
or at those Sunday open-air meetings in the East End parks 
and streets, at which he is a prominent figure; and a broken 
head with a month in prison, after Trafalgar Square. 

‘It is not the want of work which is ruining him—and England 
also; it is the want of trained and skilled labourers. However, 
Spradley will tell you that “ your blood is upon your own ’ead,” 
and “it’s all the fault of Society ”—but then he is a Socialist. 
EDITH SICHEL. 













































































ROSA. 


By E. STRACHAN MORGAN. 


IIL. 


So things went on till the early days of March. The lovers 
daily grew more and more absorbed in each other; Rosa’s love 
grew stronger, and Cesare, learning to admire the character of 
the girl whose pretty face had first captivated his fancy, had 
strength to resist the threats and entreaties with which, as he 
said, his father never ceased to urge him to give up an unworthy 
marriage. He had no wish that she should under-estimate the 
sacrifices he was making for her sake. 

Bruto and Leo meanwhile stayed on, working in the old 
fashion. They, too, had to make sacrifices, for, sceptical as he 
was of the final issue, Bruto Biondi would not leave Castagnolo 
till after the marriage, if it ever should come off, and so they had 
to abandon the proposed move to Florence, for Cavalcanti refused 
to wait on indefinitely, and had found another partner. 

And in March Don Cesare and Rosa were married, when the 
chestnuts first began to show their buds, and the corn to sprout, 
in the old church on the hillside; and Rosa thought, as they 
walked back, “ We are going together for the first time to my 
husband’s house, just when the warm spring gives life to every- 
thing else, and all the world seems to share our joy.” And as she 
leaned on his arm, and looked up into his face, and read the look 
of love in his eyes, she felt that all was well with her, that he 
would indeed prove a husband to give her protection and 
happiness. 

Poor Rosa! it was not much of the one or the other that she 
was to find in Don Cesare. For the moment, however, the future 
showed to her full of hope and joy. As they sat together that 
afternoon on the stone seat, in the warm corner of the garden, 
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and as Cesare showed her the rooms at one end of the rambling 
old house, where they could be as much alone as if they lived in 
a home of their very own; as she looked out on the slopes she 
knew so well, where the warm spring sun now kissed the moun- 
tain side, and gently drew away the heavy sheet of snow that 
had kept the tender grass fresh and green through all the winter's 


frosts, she pressed close to him, and thought to herself, “ My hus- 


band will keep me safe, and by his side I need not fear even the 
grim old man, his father.’”” And then,as he spoke again of his 
plans, and how they would go to Rome, and he would win honour 
and wealth, and she, too, would take her place in that great 
world, she smiled, and looked into his face admiringly, and said, 
“ Nothing can be too great for my Cesare, he can climb to any 
height, and even raise little Rosa with him; but to make a great 
lady of me, ah, that will be difficult.” Then she jumped up, and 
in her rich bridal dress walked across the room with stately 
grace, and dropped him a low curtsey, as she had seen titled 
heroines do in the little theatre at San Marcello. She was but 
a girl, and overwrought with the excitement of all that had 
happened that day, and her own great joy; and he laughed and 
cried out, “ You might be a duchess, my Rosa.” She blushed and 
put her hand to his mouth, and said, “ Nonsense ;” but in the 
bottom of her heart she may have thought—Why not? for she 
knew her own beauty, and for Cesare’s wife she deemed nothing 
could be too great. 

Then they went down to supper to the room where she was to 
meet her father-in-law. A few moments later the old man came 
in with his brother the priest, and Rosa ran to meet him, and 
held out her face for him to kiss. He seemed not to see her, but 
looked at Cesare over her head and said, “So you have brought 
Rosa Biondi with you. Well, tell her she may sup at my table.” 
But to her he spoke not a word, nor took any further notice of 
her except when he said to the servant that waited on them, 
“ Assunta, after supper show Rosa the kitchen, and tell her how 
she can help you.” Cesare started at these words as if he had 
felt a blow; he half rose from his seat, his face flushed with 
angry colour, his lips parted, and a passionate appeal trembled 
on his tongue. 

“Well, boy,” sneered the old man, “is anything wrong? 
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Perhaps your supper does not agree with you? or perhaps,” he 
added, brutally, “you fancy your fine lady is not used to kitchen 
work.” “T tell you,” he went on with an angry scowl, “I am 
master here, and will be obeyed. If I let you have your way in 
trifles don’t imagine it’s because I’m in my dotage; or that, if I 
allowed the carpenter’s daughter to wheedle you to the church, 
I’ll accept her as a daughter in my house.” 

However Cesare might quail before his father, the high-spirited 
girl was not so easily cowed. Her eyes flashed fire, and her face 
turned pale with rage at the insult implied by the old man’s 
tone even more than by his words. “Sir Count,” she began, and 
as she spoke she rose unconsciously from her seat, and her long 
fingers closed nervously on the handle of a knife that lay before 
her. The action, all involuntary as it was, did not escape the old 
man’s eyes, and he broke in on her sentence with a bitter sneer, 
“T congratulate you on your choice, young man. Your partner 
seems inclined to get you your birthright before the time. She takes 
after the cut-throat brigand, her grandfather. I must take my 
precautions, take my precautions,” and he hobbled out of the 
room, closely followed by his brother. 

It was not a cheerful home-coming for the newly-married pair. 
The insult galled them both sorely, and for some time after they 
were left alone they sat in silence. It was a grievous wound to 
Cesare’s vanity to be thus humiliated and belittled before his wife. 
She whom he had but a few hours ago promised to cherish and 
protect had been insulted before him, and by his own father, and 
he had not dared to resent the injury. Ever after he could not 
but seem smaller in her eyes. She would count him, and not 
without reason, a coward. The simple girl, who till then had but 
loved and adored him had become his wife—and his judge; and 
thus the seed of suspicion and distrust of his wife was sown in 
his heart; nor perhaps altogether without reason, for his conduct 
had been such as it was hard for her not to despise. It was not 
because she seemed to be taken into the house as a servant rather 
than as a daughter that the bitter anger and disappointment rose 
in Rosa’s heart; that would be but a life such as she had always 
looked to lead; nor was it even the old man’s openly expressed 
dislike and contempt that moved her. No, the real grief was 
that she had seen her husband shrink in moral stature before 
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her own eyes and those of others. He had sat by silent and 
helpless while she had been goaded to an outburst of passion, 
which had put her in the wrong. 

He was now the first to speak. His shallow, impulsive nature 
prompted him to look for the easiest escape from what was un- 
pleasant. He had something of the temper of the artist, and 
could not bear anything that jarred with his conceptions of the 
beautiful and the fit. Anything that caused him moral or 
physical pain must be abolished and put out of sight. 

“Rosa, darling,” he said, and putting his arm round her waist 
he drew the sobbing girl to him, “you must not mind what the 
Count says. Try to forget it. I mever remember his words after 
he is gone. It’s the only thing to do; above all, don’t make him 
angrier by answering him. My uncle is on my side; rely on him. 
When they are alone he'll calm his brother's temper.” 

Her husband’s words did not touch the real cause of Rosa's 
trouble. That she should need protection from the Count was 
nothing strange. That she had always expected as far as she had 
formed any definite forecast of her life in his house; but that her 
husband, her Cesare, should lightly and as a matter of course dis- 
claim any idea of standing up for her, and bid her look for a 
defender in a stranger, was a cruel breaking up of her dreams. 

Soon, however, she allowed herself to be comforted, her sobs 
ceased, and as she listened to her husband’s caressing words, to 
his bright picturings of the future, she endeavoured to put away 
the impression of that first meeting ; and Cesare, though she could 
never again think of him as her faultless, peerless hero, was still 
her lover and her friend. 

For some time her life in the Count’s house went on much as it 
began. Cesare’s father never tried to conceal his dislike and 
contempt for her low parentage, the priest was distantly civil and 
did nothing to make her hard position harder. But as each week 
after hearing her confession he bade her live happily while she 
could, before misfortune came upon her, and as the hopes of a 
more cheerful life, of the realization of Cesare’s promises became 
more distant and faint, she gave way as the months went by to a 
growing melancholy. When they were alone Cesare still petted 
her and spoke words of love and kindness, but in the presence 
of his father or uncle he grew more and more reserved and 
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Perhaps your supper does not agree with you? or perhaps,” he 
added, brutally, “you fancy your fine lady is not used to kitchen 
work.” “TI tell you,’ he went on with an angry scowl, “I am 
master here, and will be obeyed. If I let you have your way in 
trifles don’t imagine it’s because I’m in my dotage; or that, if I 
allowed the carpenter’s daughter to wheedle you to the church, 
I’ll accept her as a daughter in my house.” 

However Cesare might quail before his father, the high-spirited 
girl was not so easily cowed. Her eyes flashed fire, and her face 
turned pale with rage at the insult implied by the old man’s 
tone even more than by his words. “Sir Count,” she began, and 
as she spoke she rose unconsciously from her seat, and her long 
fingers closed nervously on the handle of a knife that lay before 
her. The action, all involuntary as it was, did not escape the old 
man’s eyes, and he broke in on her sentence with a bitter sneer, 
“T congratulate you on your choice, young man. Your partner 
seems inclined to get you your birthright before the time. She takes 
after the cut-throat brigand, her grandfather. I must take my 
precautions, take my precautions,’ and he hobbled out of the 
room, closely followed by his brother. 

It was not a cheerful home-coming for the newly-married pair. 
The insult galled them both sorely, and for some time after they 
were left alone they sat in silence. It was a grievous wound to 
Cesare’s vanity to be thus humiliated and belittled before his wife. 
She whom he had but a few hours ago promised to cherish and 
protect had been insulted before him, and by his own father, and 
he had not dared to resent the injury. Ever after he could not 
but seem smaller in her eyes. She would count him, and not 
without reason, a coward. The simple girl, who till then had but 
loved and adored him had become his wife—and his judge; and 
thus the seed of suspicion and distrust of his wife was sown in 
his heart; nor perhaps altogether without reason, for his conduct 
had been such as it was hard for her not to despise. It was not 
because she seemed to be taken into the house as a servant rather 
than as a daughter that the bitter anger and disappointment rose 
in Rosa’s heart; that would be but a life such as she had always 
looked to lead; nor was it even the old man’s openly expressed 
dislike and contempt that moved her. No, the real grief was 
that she had seen her husband shrink in moral stature before 
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her own eyes and those of others. He had sat by silent and 
helpless while she had been goaded to an outburst of passion, 
which had put her in the wrong. 

He was now the first to speak. His shallow, impulsive nature 
prompted him to look for the easiest escape from what was un- 
pleasant. He had something of the temper of the artist, and 
could not bear anything that jarred with his conceptions of the 
beautiful and the fit. Anything that caused him moral or 
physical pain must be abolished and put out of sight. 

“Rosa, darling,” he said, and putting his arm round her waist 
he drew the sobbing girl to him, “you must not mind what the 
Count says.. Try to forget it. I never remember his words after 


he is gone. It’s the only thing to do; above all, don’t make him . 


angrier by answering him. My uncle is on my side; rely on him. 
When they are alone he'll calm his brother’s temper.” 

Her husband’s words did not touch the real cause of Rosa's 
trouble. That she should need protection from the Count was 
nothing strange. That she had always expected as far as she had 
formed any definite forecast of her life in his house; but that her 
husband, her Cesare, should lightly and as a matter of course dis- 
claim any idea of standing up for her, and bid her look for a 
defender in a stranger, was a cruel breaking up of her dreams. 

Soon, however, she allowed herself to be comforted, her sobs 
ceased, and as she listened to her husband’s caressing words, to 
his bright picturings of the future, she endeavoured to put away 
the impression of that first meeting ; and Cesare, though she could 
never again think of him as her faultless, peerless hero, was still 
her lover and her friend. 

For some time her life in the Count’s house went on much as it 
began. Cesare’s father never tried to conceal his dislike and 
contempt for her low parentage, the priest was distantly civil and 
did nothing to make her hard position harder. But as each week 
after hearing her confession he bade her live happily while she 
could, before misfortune came upon her, and as the hopes of a 
more cheerful life, of the realization of Cesare’s promises became 
more distant and faint, she gave way as the months went by to a 
growing melancholy. When they were alone Cesare still petted 
her and spoke words of love and kindness, but in the presence 
of his father or uncle he grew more and more reserved and 
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gradually came to treat her and speak to her, not with contempt, 
but with that condescension which a kindly man uses towards his 
inferiors. Her father and brother she seldom saw. She hardly 
ventured to suggest even to her husband that they should visit 
her, and never returned to the subject after he had told her that 
the Count would never forgive him if he allowed the man he 
hated to enter the house. The hard busy life of household servant, 
which she accepted rather than make fresh cause of quarrel 
between Cesare and his father, kept her so fully occupied that it 
was a rare thing for her to find time to steal down to the old 
cottage ; and so Leo and her father seemed gradually to steal out 
of her life. When spring came round again she began with the 
lengthening days to feel a new life. Her own life would now be 
changed, Cesare’s love would be renewed, and even the grim old 
Count would surely be less bitter when he saw a grandchild in the 
house. In April her child was born, and she would sit for hours 
holding him in her arms and talking to him, telling him her hopes, 
and her joys and her troubles, as if he could understand her; and 
as she watched him lying by her side in his cradle and saw 
reflected in him Cesare’s handsome delicate features and his 
beaming smile she forgot all the present trouble, and wove to her- 
self dreams of her boy’s future life. 

But her fancies and her joys were, alas! short-lived. Jn a few 
brief weeks her child sickened, slowly grew weaker and weaker, 
and drifted out of life before the summer had well begun. 
She, too, worn out with nursing her darling boy, grew pale and 
fretful, and as the colour left her cheeks and the splendour of her 
young beauty grew dim, a cloud seemed to rise between her and 
Cesare. He cared less, she thought, to be with her. He would 
leave the house for days together without telling her beforehand, 
or telling her where he had been or what he had done. His 
words were not less kind than they used to be; he still petted 
her, kissed her, called her his own beautiful darling, vowed that 
he loved her and her only, could only live in and for her, but as 
week by week went by his endearing manner seemed less natural ; 
his affectionate words came only in answer to her mute appeal. 
He was less often with her, and when sitting by her side often 
seemed busy with thoughts in which she had no share, and 
started when she spoke as though her voice recalled him from 
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some distant scene. Then he would shower kisses on her and 
renew his vow—but as if he spoke to soothe and comfort and 
pacify her, rather than to give expression to feelings that must 
have utterance. , 

At last, one day in early October, when she had not seen her 
husband for nearly a week a letter from him, the first she ever 
had save the one short note that told his love, came for her. It 
bore the Roman postmark, but gave no address. He had gone 
to Rome, he had his way to make in life, he must leave her for a 
time, he hoped she might join him later, he would always love 
her ; it seemed athousand years till he saw her again; at present 
that was impossible, meanwhile it would perhaps be best she 
should return to her father’s house. 

As she sat stunned, overwhelmed, reading and re-reading the 
letter to make out the writer’s real meaning, a note from the 
Count, a fit commentary to his son’s heartless message, was put 
into her hand. 


‘“ Rosa,—It is time you should know the truth. Now that Don Cesare has left 
there is no reason for any further mystery. When you snared my son with your 
pretty face, and got his promise to marry you, he was so infatuated that he might 
have disgraced himself and us by the worst folly, and it was of course necessary to 
save him from so ruinous a marriage. We took the best course open; any other 
might have involved some unpleasantness in the family. Your father isa politician, 
he ought to know the law. If not he can find out that, since the King of Sardinia 
expelled our legitimate ruler, the Church has no power to make binding marriages. 
However, the ceremony he went through served the purpose ; it satisfied him for the 
time. He is now gone to Rome where he will with suitable protection rise to a 
fitting position and find a wife worthy of his rank. As you were for some time 
intimate with my son, I have written to you about family affairs of which otherwise 
you could have no claim to hear. You will now probably wish to return to your 
father’s cottage. As long as my son remained with me I allowed you to live in my 
house, but it is not a fit place for his discarded mistress. 

“Ugo MANFREDI.” 


Poor Rosa! she was fairly staggered by the blow. Her brain 
reeled, her eyes swam, she could hardly distinguish the words as 
she sat with that dastardly letter in her hand. Hach fresh insult 
pierced her bosom like a knife, and each one, too, carried conviction 
of the terrible truth. Had not Cesare abandoned her his father 
would not have vented his hatred so coarsely. And as to what 
he said of the marriage, why should that not be true also? All 
seemed to confirm it. She could but appeal to Cesare’s honour 

N.S. L 42 
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and honesty—his love, alas! seemed dead—and if she appealed in 
vain then was her life indeed over. But in that accursed house 
she would not stay ; no,not a moment. Still holding the letters in 
her hand she went to her father’s cottage, groping her way like 
one blind. She entered the open door, fell down in a faint on the 
floor, and was there found by her father and brother soon after. 
The letters told them all they needed to know, and for a weary 
time they could learn no more. For weeks Rosa hung between 
life and death. A violent fever seized on her overwrought brain, 
and for many days she raved in wild delirium. She called to 
Cesare to come, to save her, to save himself: the Count was 
pursuing them, would drown them, would thrust them down, 
down to a bottomless pit of horror and darkness. Again she 
thought that it was Cesare that sought to kill her, and her cries 
for help, her desperate struggles, as she tried to throw herself from 
her bed in her anxiety to escape the fancied pursuer, were terrible 
to hear and see. 

When at last she recovered, her memory of that last day was 
gone. She piteously begged to see her husband, complained 
wearily that her father was keeping him from her, she knew he 
would come if they would let him, she would be well again at 
if she could feel his arm round her, his face against her cheek and 
his soft breath wander over her. Oh, let her go to him if he 
might not come to her! Even her stern father could hardly keep 
in his tears as he looked on his once lovely daughter, now grey 
and haggard, old before her time, and heard her call for her 
betrayer, whose life he would have taken twenty times to pur- 
chase his daughter’s happiness ; nay, whose life he would even 
spare if Rosa could thereby be saved one pang. It was terrible to 
see the old man’s grief and wrath as he realised that he could do 
nothing for his daughter, that her life depended on the man, who, 
by his own handwriting, stood condemned as a coward, a liar, and 
a scoundrel, 

It was only by degrees that they dared tell the pitiable truth, 
and again, when she understood all, the slender thread of life 
was almost snapped. Her burden was heavier than she could 
bear; neither maid, nor wife, nor widow, she had in six short 
months lost name and fame, husband and child, and all hope of 
happiness. 
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It was not till the next summer, when another son was born 
to her, that she began at all to cling to life; but then the strong 
maternal instinct triumphed over all else, and to be the protector 
of her child, who would so sorely need one, she determined to live, 
and from that time, though her youth was for ever buried in the 
sad past, her health began to return. 

Meanwhile, Leo and his father made no secret, save to Rosa 
only, of their intention to exact revenge or restitution. The long 
months past while Rosa lay at the door of death, and then when 
her child was born, still they could not leave her, and now when 
she was strong enough to be left alone another hindrance came. 
It was the autumn of 1867, Garibaldi was summoning volunteers, 
he was marching on Rome ; neither father nor son could remain deaf 
to the call of such a leader and such acause. They joined the expe- 
ditionary forces at Perugia, they marched with it over the Umbrian 
Hills and reached the plain of the Tiber. From Passo di Corese, 
the little hamlet on the Papal frontier, Rosa heard that all had se 
far gone well. Then a month passed of silence and suspense, at 


the end of which a young man whom she but slightly knew as - 


being one of her brother’s friends, and as having joined the ill-fated 
expedition, came to the cottage. Rosa had heard of the defeat 
and slaughter at Mentana and had almost given up hope, for 
silence in such a case meant death or prison, and the prisoners 
taken, it was well known, were few. 

Antonio gave her a paper pierced with a bayonet thrust and 
stained so deep with blood as to be hardly legible.. He sat on the 
bank outside the house while she slowly and painfully read it. 


“My SISTER” (so ran the letter),— 


** We have done bravely. Garibaldi carries all before him. Before the week 
is out, if I live, I shall write to you from Rome. Last night two hundred of us, led 
by Cairoli, a proper fellow to teach the Pope’s rascals how to run, sailed down the 
Tiber in a couple of bay barges. The night was dark as a charcoal-burner’s hut, 
and we could hardly see the river banks, but luckily we got safe past the mouth of 

_the Anio, landed in a thick cane-brake at the foot of the hill and there kept close 
during the day till we should hear from our friends in the town who had undertaken 
to open the gate to us. They say the hill on which we are encamped is called 
Villa Glori. The name promises well. Antonio will give you this if anything 
happens to me. Father is well and happy. It is now nightfall, I hear the 
great bell of St. Peter’s toll Ave Maria and sce the huge dome against the sunset 
sky. It is indeed like beingin Rome. Icansee no more and must end, What 
words those are—Italy, Rome, Garibaldi, Victory, Freedom! I will finish this 
letter from Rome, our Capital.” 
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The letter never was finished. Antonio had to complete the 
sad tale. How early the next morning the Garibaldian outposts 
were surprised and driven in on the main body, how the tiny 
army, contesting every step of the ground, was forced up the 
slope of the vineyard by overwhelming numbers, how Leo, who 
stood beside him in the line, fought like a hero, was wounded 
early in the fight, and then, foreboding the end, gave him the letter 
all stained with his blood bidding him give it into his sister’s 
hands ; how father and son had both been struck down in the 
final rally under the almond tree where the two Cairolis fell, how 
they had been taken prisoners and had since died. He himself 
had also been taken prisoner and had entered Rome, but bare- 
headed, half naked, with his hands bound. 

So far Antonio told the truth, but knowing her story he could 
not tell her how Bruto and Leo met their death. 

The fight was over. From time to time dropping shots were 
still heard in the distance among the meadows past the Anio, 
where the Papal Zouaves were chasing the few fugitives who 
had escaped. Bruto and his son lay, both wounded, among the 
prisoners when they saw Cesare, in a lieutenant’s uniform, come 
up with paper and pen to make a list of the prisoners. Bruto, 
reckless after the defeat, driven wild at the sight of the man who 
had so wronged him and whom he so bitterly hated, half staggered 
to his feet, leaning on the stock of a shattered rifle, his face livid 
with passion as he hissed out, “Cursed coward, traitor to your 
wife, traitor to your country, die!’’ And Leo spitting at 
Cesare in his impotent fury cursed him with equal passion. 

Cesare’s face turned pale with rage. He can hardly have 
feared the wounded unarmed men; perhaps he acted on a sudden 
impulse, perhaps he knew that as long as Rosa’s relations lived 
he could not be safe from their revenge. He stepped back a 
pace, drew his revolver, fired two shots in quick succession, and 
the men whom he had so grievously injured were no more. 
Then turning to his comrades and pointing to the smoking barrel 
of his weapon, he said, “ You will bear me witness that I acted 
in self-defence.” 

* * * * * 

Since that terrible autumn Rosa wearily has carried on the 

hard struggle of life, living much alone, shunned by most of her 
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neighbours because of her misfortunes, the superstitious fearing 
that she might cast the evil eye upon them ; and giving herself up 
entirely to her son, her one tie to life. 

So much of Rosa’s story I heard from her and from Volpino a 
few months ago. The sequel of the tragedy was yet more 
terrible than the beginning, and the tale in its dreary sadness 
reminds one of some gloomy drama of Greek legend. 

The following letter which I received from Volpino gives the 
miserable facts in their naked reality :— 


‘“ HONOURED MADAM,— 


‘. .. I am sorry that I have sad news to tell you about Rosa, Bruto’s 
daughter. She will need the help you generously granted her more than ever. 
Early last month her sun heard in San Marcello how his uncle and grandfather 
had been killed. His mother had never told him; indeed she could not, for we 


had always hidden from her Cesare’s last crime. She never quite forgot her early’ 


love for the man, and I could not add to her sorrows by telling her that he was a 
murderer. Perhaps it would have been better if I had, Well, Leo (the boy, you 
know, was named after his uncle) at once came and questioned me and found out 
all the truth. The same day he set out for Rome. A week later he returned, his 
hands red with his father’s blood, for the man was his father, after all. He told 
me the story. ‘I have done justice, but I am a parricide. My father’s blood 
stains my soul, his curse rests on me, I must fulfil the family doom. I cannot 
meet my mother: get me away.’ He had so far escaped suspicion, so I helped 
him to reach Sardinia, where my wife’s cousin will get him work and he will be 
able to live, if it is better he should live. Who can tell? I shall be honoured to 
execute any command you may send me now and always. 
“With the expression of profound regard, 
“T am your servant, 
“ GIUSEPPE FARALDO.” 


E. STRACHAN MORGAN. 
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Critical 


Notices. 








Mr. FROUDE’S IRISH 
ROMANCE.* 


Wuen Mr. Froude writes about 
Ireland, it is easy to prophesy what 
he will say. He will repeat his old 
axiom that ‘‘ The Irish race is in- 
curably bad,’ and that “till the 
Normans came to civilize them(!) 
they were little better than a mob 
of savages ;” that they have done 
nothing, produced nothing; and 
that, instead of being leavened for 
good by successive immigrations, 
they have usually made the new- 
comers as worthless as themselves. 
He will also directly contradict Mr. 
Bright’s saying, and assure us that 
(in Ireland, at\any rate) force is the 
only remedy—that England’s mis- 
take is not having been ‘thorough ” 
enough—that had James L[.’s policy 
in Antrim and Armagh been applied 
to the whole island, or had Crom- 
well’s work been carried on for 
twenty years longer, we should 
have had no more trouble with 
‘*Trish ideas,” for the holders of 
such ideas would have ceased to be. 
There might still have been a strain 
of Irish blood, as there will be of 
Maori blood when the Maories are 
forgotten ; but, virtually, Ireland 
would have come to be as much 
part and parcel of England as Devon- 
shire is. England, however, never 
was ‘‘thorough” for a sufliciently 
long time. Queen Elizabeth’s de- 
solating wars would have done what 


* “The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an 
Trish Romance of the Last Century.” By 
J.A.FRoupE. Longmans. 


Mr. Froude wishes, had they not 
always stopped just short of total 
extermination, because her frugal 
Majesty had no more money tospend 
on Ireland. Cromwell’s policy was 
not carried out by his successor. 
After the discomfiture of James 
II. England elected to govern 
Ireland through ‘“‘the Protestant 
Ascendency ;” but, as Mr. Froude 
plaintively points out, both in his 
“English in Ireland ” and in this 
romance, the Church party had 
influence enough to limit that 
Ascendency to Church people, and 
to worry past bearing both the 
Presbyterians of the north, and 
the Methodists and others in Mun- 
ster. The consequence was a great 
Protestant emigration; and Mr. 
Froude truly says England had no 
bitterer enemies during the Ameri- 
can war than the children of these 
Protestants, whom the petty per- 
secution of the Irish Church had 
forced to abandon their country. 
Another fatal blunder was the 
trade-legislation, which deliberately 
ruined the most thriving manu- 
factures. ‘‘England imagined she 
could best govern Ireland by 
keeping her poor and miserable, 
and therefore disabled her woollen 
trade” (“English in Ireland,” vol. i., 
p. 323). She was forbidden to work 
her wool into frieze, or to export it 
to any country but England, where 
it was paid for at a regulation price 
—less than half what it would 
fetch in open market. These two 
mistakes—the one due to England’s 
trade jealousy, the other to the 





purblind bigotry of the men sent 
over as prelates of the Irish Church 
—furnish the groundwork of Mr. 
Froude’s story. A capital story it 
is, repeated in great part from his 
“ English in Ireland,” for Morty 
O’Sullivan, the native chief of 
-Dunboy, is a historical character, 
whose life and death are there 
detailed ; while Colonel Goring, the 
new intruding chief, is a glorifica- 
tion of Puxley, a too zealous 
revenue officer, who was really 
killed much in the same way in 
which Goring is in the story. 
Never was there a story in which 
the talk was more separable from 
the incidents. Mr, Froude’s charac- 
ters act quite naturally, and there- 
fore the story never lacks interest ; 
they most of them talk simply as 
Mr. Froude’s mouthpieces. Morty, 
for instance, officer in the Aus- 
trian service, and smuggler and 
privateer (if not pirate) under 
French colours, is desperately 
anxious to get up a rising in Kerry 
in connection with a French in- 
vasion ; but, being a man of sense, 
he does not dare to push the matter 
in France, for -he feels that his 
countrymen would only promise 
and promise, and would betray the 
invaders when they came. His 
opinion of the Kerry men is, in 
fact, exactly that of Mr. Froude. 
The speaker, too, of the Irish 
House of Commons, is ‘‘ frowda- 
cious” in every word he utters. 
‘‘We were so prosperous that 
England was jealous of us, She 
destroyed our shipping industry by 
new navigation laws. She closed 
our woollen mills ; and now every 
rank, every profession in Ireland is 
interested in maintaining the con- 
traband runners. . . . By-and-bye, 
when they see their prohibitions 
can’t be carried out, the English 
will consent to do us justice. Till 
then, they never will” (p. 293). 
“Tf, as you say, the system leads 
to lawlessness, our English masters, 
and not we,are responsible. . . . Had 
Oliver lived ten years longer, the 
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English race, law, and character 
would have been firmly rooted all 
over the island.” Everybody talks 
in the same strain, except the 
archbishop—Stone, the infamous 
‘* Beauty of holiness” —whose views 
on toleration prevent him from 
allowing Colonel Goring to hold 
services with his Wesleyan colony 
of Welsh miners and Cornish fisher- 
men, or to open a school for their 
children. The groundwork of the 
romance is just that—smuggling is 
rife in Kerry, because with such 
wool-laws it is not in human nature 
for it to be otherwise. Goring 
determines to put it down, and 
thereby brings on himself the en- 
mity of the gentry, who retaliate by 
‘‘ informing” against the Protes- 
tant dissenters with whom he has 
colonised Dunboy. Then comes in 
the iniquitous Church system : 
Primate Stone (grandson of a 
Winchester gaoler) insists on the 
colony going to church, though 
the nearest church (half a day’s 
journey off) is in ruins, and at the 
chief church in the district service 
is performed four timesa year ! On 
this Mr. Froude builds a thrilling 
romance, full of passages in which, 
past master though he is of choice 
English, he has outdone himself. 
Everybody will read it ; and every- 
body will ask, What.is its purpose ? 
Has Mr. Froude turned Home 
Ruler? For a stronger indictment 
against England’s management of 
Ireland it would be impossible to 
frame ; and, since it is clearly too 
late to deal with the island on Mr. 
Froude’s plan, the only remaining 
way is to try a new method, i.e. one 
of trust and conciliation, the old 
having so deplorably failed. Asa 
companion to Mr. ude we re- 
commend Hassencamp, the earlier 
pages of whose ‘‘ History of Ireland”* 
set forth with German impartiality 
how Ireland came to be what she 
unhappily is. 


* Published by Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 
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664 CRITICAL 


* EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE (1660—1780). 


Mr.GossE has undertaken a compre- 
hensive work, and has performed it 
laboriously, but not brilliantly. Un- 
fortunately, however, brilliancy is 
is the quality most essential in any 
commentator on the period he has 
chosen, namely, that between the 
Restoration and the close of last cen- 
tury. A critic should be a pot-pourri 
ofallliterarysavours; and thesparkle 
and epigram of eighteenth-century 
writers demand some responsive 
strain in their critic. But when 
we have faithfully followed Mr. 
Gosse’s conscience through four 
hundred pages of information, our 
prevailing sense is one of fatigue,— 
and it seems incredible that we 
have been in such good company 
as Congreve’s, Fielding’s, Burke’s, 
and Sheridan’s. In fact, Mr. Gosse 
possesses the magic power of turn- 
ing the most sparkling wine at the 
banquet of the gods into the hea- 
viest beer ever tasted at a bourgeois 
table. We cannot help suspecting 
the proletarian blood that runs in 
his literary veins when we see him 
dismissing Sheridan in a few para- 
graphs, and giving nearly five times 
as much space to the poet Edward 
Young,—or when we find that he 
has nothing more pungent to an- 
nounce about the famous Dean 
than— 

“Swift, always the most original of 
writers, is nowhere more thoroughly 


himself than in his enchanting romance 
of Lemuel Gulliver.” 


There exists, perhaps, no more 
middle-class talent than the faculty 
for platitude, and this Mr. Gosse 
possesses in an extraordinary de- 
gree, as the above quotation amply 
testifies. 

One prominent quality in this 
volume rather perplexes us. When 
we lay it down we feel hopelessly 
in the position of Mr, Tremlow in 


*“Fighteenth Century Literature ’’ 
(1660-1780). By EpMuND Gossg, Lon- 
don : Macmillan & Co. 
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* Our Mutual Friend,” who was so 
sorely puzzled as to who was the 
Veneerings’ oldest friend, a_ posi- 
tion which he had always appro- 
priated to himself until he heard 
them greeting each guest at their 
table by the same title. It is most 
difficult, for instance, to discover 
whom Mr. Gosse really considers 
the founder of English prose. He 
hails Dryden, William Temple, and 
Addison severally by this supreme 
title—not to speak of a side hint 
at Sir Thomas Browne—and though 
this is very polite of him, it can 
hardly be considered within the 
domain of just literary criticism. 
We ourselves should almost ima- 
gine that Bacon might be said to 
have a good style of his own, but 
perhaps it is hardly fair to carry 
Mr. Gosse’s powers of research so 
far back. Again he mars his work 
by a spirit of perpetual compro- 
mise. Such neutralizing expres- 
sions as “rather,” ‘‘a sort of,” 
etc., continually occur, and convey 
an impression that he is too uncer- 
tain as to what his own opinions are 
to allow of his committing himself 
in any way ; for instance, when he 
uses such a phrase as ‘‘ not super- 
seded and scarcely surpassed,” it 
is hard to discover what he can 
possibly mean. 

This may be said to be rather a 
matter of English than anything 
else. And, indeed, in this respect 
he cannot be considered spotless. 
On page 271, where he says that— 


“Horace Walpole inaugurated the me- 
dizeval school of fiction, which was to 
culminatein Walter Scott,with his ‘Castle 
of Otranto,” 


the language—in spite of the comma 
at Scott—is decidedly ambiguous, 
and the words “ with his Castle of 
Otranto,” should follow the name 
of Walpole. Again, his description 
of Swift’s “Journal of a Modern 
Lady,” as “a little masterpiece of 
a very nasty kind,” is, to say the 
least, over-colloquial in expression 
and sadly lacking in taste. 





The last-named defect is only 
too noticeable in other passages 
also; to say that “Thomson was 
born of genteel parents,’ is not 
using well-bred English, and it 
jars upon us to hear that, in com- 
paring the Elizabethan period with 
that which he is reviewing, he 
thinks fit to “ take an image from 
the lighthouse service,” and to in- 
form us that 
‘“‘the Elizabethan poets carry white 
lights, the prose men carry red ones, 
and as we recede from them all, the red 


rays do not seem to penetrate so far as 
the white ones.” 


We hope, moreover, that it will not 
be considered squeamish in us to 
protest against his assuring us that 
we cannot approach Edward Gibbon 
without “emotion.” This seems 
an offence against a rather deeper 
kind of taste than that for mere 
outward form. “Emotion” is surely 
not the feeling with which to ap- 
proach that profound sceptic and 
amasser of learning, nor is it the 
effect which he would have wished 
to produce in us, 

Mr. Gosse’s book does, doubtless, 
contain a great deal of valuable 
information, and he has dug up 
some pleasant facts about the less 
widely read writers of the age, 
such as Amory, Burnet, Smart, and 
others — more especially of some 
of the women writers: Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Mrs. Manley (the playwright), 
Mrs. Chapone, Sarah Fielding, etc. 
He divides his book into chapters 
on: 1, Poetry after the Restora- 
tion ; 2, Drama after the Restora- 
tion ; 3, Prose after the Restoration ; 
4, Pope ; 5, Swift and the Deists ; 
6, Defoe and the Essayists ; 7, the 
Dawn of Naturalism in Poetry ; 
8, the Novelists; 9, Johnson and 
the Philosophers ; 10, the Poets of 
the Decadence; 11, the Prose of 
the Decadence ; and ends by a final 
Summary and Conclusion. The 
headings seem apt and convenient 
for students, yet we cannot but 
question the accuracy of placing 
Horace Smith with the Philoso- 
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phers in Chapter IX., and of 
classing Sheridan amongst the 
Poets of the Decadence—brilliant, 
cynical, romantic, dramatic, Sheri- 
dan certainly was ; he was satirist, 
novelist, sparkling verse writer, all 
at once; but surely he never par- 
took of the nature of the poet. 
Later on in the book Mr. Gosse 
seems to wish to make up for this 
uncalled-for compliment to him by 
equally uncalled-for disparagement, 
for he declares in his conclusion 
that 


“the four of five best plays of the 
eighteenth century are comedies, in 
which Goldsmith, Colman, and Sheridan 
have deliberately gone back to the Con- 
greve and Wycherley tradition, and have 
resumed, with the reprehensible ele- 
ments omitted, the style and method of 
the great comedians of manners.” 


Sheridan may well be allowed to 
stand on his own legs, and though, 
like all imaginative men, he was 
influenced by others, his genius has 
so transmuted the style and matter 
of his predecessors that his own 
work stands out gloriously and un- 
impeachably his own. Mr. Gosse’s 
book will doubtless be found a very 
full book of reference for students, 
but it is too wordy, and neither 
sharp nor definite enough to excel 
in that direction. 


THE COUNTESS EVE.* 


Tuts new volume by the author of 
‘‘ John Inglesant” is notable for 
romantic pietism, and is very ortho- 
dox in tone. The ‘ dear old devil,” 
as Emerson in one of his most genial 
moods calls him, hovers around the 
principal people of the story in the 
form of a polite French abbé. The 
author seems to wish to impress upon 
his readers the idea that the world 
is full of ghosts and spirits, both 
good and evil; but the human figur«s 
in his story are almost as shadowy 
and unreal as the ghosts themselves. 


* “The Countess Eve.” By JOHN 
SHORTHOUSE. Macmillan. 
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The Countess Eve, for instance, is 
described as having “ rich chestnut 
hair and deep violet eyes,” and 
upon this slender basis we are left 
to build up for ourselves the ‘‘ mys- 
teriously lovely creature” she is said 
to be. La Vallitre, the actor ; his 
friend Le Brie, the abbess ; and the 
other persons of the little drama, 
are sketched in the same vague way. 
Poor Monsieur de Brie, being such 
a shadowy sketch of a man, natur- 
ally falls senseless on being con- 
fronted with a good solid ghost, 
which he thus describes : 


“Tt seemed to me that I saw a vision (!) 
—a foul and terrible vision—as far as 
words can faintly image what I saw— 
ghastly with the horrors of the charnel 
house and the grave, with all the foul- 
ness of corruption, and with all the horror 
of despair—a figure gaunt with the ter- 
rors of askeleton and the gruesome paHor 
of a shroud!” 


One had hoped that this rather 
theatrical literary property in char- 
nel houses, graveyards, and grue- 
some pallid shrouds had gone out 
of fashion ; or that a poetical mind, 
like that of the author of “Sir 
Percival,” would have scorned the 
use of such “eld bogie” material. 
But it seems to be a natural law 
that if a writer does not put some 
reality into his human figures where 
it is required, it will go into his 
ghosts, who are better without it. 

That there is a serious purpose 
running through the book doubtless 
the readers of “John Inglesant” will 
discover. A very transcendental 
critic might see this in the different 
forms in which the devil is made to 
appear to different people ; but as 
his most repulsive shape is shown to 
the pious Le Brie, while the light- 
minded La Valliére sees nothing 
worse than a “withering face— 
“Jashed with stripes of burning 
steel” !—it is difficult for an ordin- 
ary mind to fix upon the precise moral 
intended by the author. One cannot 
help feeling that a little more nature 
in his human figures would serve 
the author’s purpose, if his aim is to 
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make his readers realise the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world. It is 
the commonplace reality of nature 
that lends such startling contrast 
to the unseen and invisible world,— 
a world so strangely different from 
all we are familiar with and accus- 
tomed to. 

Mr. Shorthouse will have to go 
deeper into the human soul as it 
is in its common phases before he 
can sound the depths of that region 
where even Shakespeare himself 
hardly dares to tread. 


A NEW 
GERMAN DICTIONARY.* 


THIs is a very careful piece of work 
which we have no hesitation in 
recommending to the notice of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
whose pupils are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to use a tolerably 
complete dictionary with advantage. 
Part I. (German-English) consists of 
640 pp., Part II. (English-German) 
of 472 pp. A good feature of the 
latter part is the care with which 
the different meanings of English 
words are distinguished before being 
translated intoGerman. The author 
is evidently quite at home both in 
English and German, and has thus 
avoided some of the mistakes oc- 
casionally made by writers of dic- 
tionaries who know only one of the 
languages with the thoroughness of 
a native. Another strong point of 
the authoress is her use of gram- 
matical terms ; it is satisfactory to 
find a rational use made of such 
terms as Interrogative Adjective 
(welch), Relative Adjective, Posses- 
sive Adjective (mein, dein, etc.). 
On the other hand, a protest must 
be entered against the use of -the 
term ‘‘ particle” to describe such 
words as wohl, ja, in es sind wohl 
drei Jahre, er ist ja mein Frewnd, 


* “ Cassell’s New German Dictionary.” 
By ELIZABETH WEIR. Cassell & Co., Ld, 
1889, 
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etc. The term “particle,” like 
‘“‘article,” is meaningless and un- 
necessary ; ja and wohl as used 
above are simply adverbs with a 
special meaning, like vero, etc., in 
Latin. Again, the term “active 
verb” for ‘‘ transitive verb” should 
be abolished as misleading and un- 
necessary. The article on nwn is 
not very satisfactorily arranged : 
the word should hardly be called 
a conjunction in venn nun ich 
die wahrheit spreche, etc. Wissen 
“know,” and kennen “ be acquainted 
with,” is hardly a sufficient account 
of the relation of these words.. But 
on the whole, and neglecting de- 
tails, in regard to which an author 
can hardly be expected to be equally 
successful throughout a volume of 
over 1,100 pp., this dictionary seems 
to us to present more valuable and 
useful features than any other school 
dictionary of English and German 
with which we are acquainted. In 
conclusion, we would recommend to 
the consideration of the authoress 
and publisher the question of type : 
the almost exclusive use of italics 
in Part I. seems to answer no use- 
ful purpose and to produce a less 
distinct impression on the eye than 
would have been secured by roman 


type. 


GORDON.* 


Gorpon’s life can never fail to be 
stirring reading, and Sir W. Butler, 
whose volume belongs to the Men 
of Action Series, has evidently per- 
formed a labour of love, and written 
about a man whose actions he 
admires from his heart. He tells 
us Gordon’s story, vividly, clearly, 
and concisely, and has wisely con- 
. fined himself to relating facts, with- 
out adding many comments of his 
own ; the facts of such a life point 
their own moral and need no his- 
torian to teach their noble lesson. 
The writer begins with a sketch of 


*“ Gordon.” By Str W. BuTLeR, Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


Gordon’s ancestors and boyhood ; 
passes to the Crimea, Bessarabia, 
Armenia, China; and after that back 
to England and Gravesend. We 
then follow the hero to the field of 
his best energies, the Soudan ; and, 
after a brief survey of the wonderful 
interim in India, China, Ireland, 
Mauritius, at the Cape, and in 
Palestine, we find ourselves back 
with him at Khartoum, awaiting 
that closing scene, which for his 
nation, must ever remain tragedy, 
but which, for him, one does not 
know whether to call tragedy or 
triumph. 

Sir W. Butler had very limited 
space for his subject, and the 
account of Gordon’s boyhood, and 
specially of this life at Gravesend, 
is necessarily somewhat scant. The 
chapter also which deals with his 
doings in India, China, Ireland, etc., 
leaves us unsatisfied, though the 
letter on Ireland, which contains 
Gordon’s views on the landlords 
and tenants of that country, and 
his solution of the Irish problem, 
is specially interesting at the present 
juncture of affairs. The writer 
naturally dwells most upon the 
Soudan, and gives as detailed an 
account as space permitsof Gordon’s 
doings there. These are already 
so well-known in every detail, that 
it is unreasonable to expect new 
facts from a fresh historian. In 
this case, however, we are told that 


‘‘among the bits of torn paper blowin 

about in the sands, near the wreck o 

the Abbas, the writer of these pages 
picked-up onethat gave a glimpse of some 
of the shifts of defence resorted to. It 
was a page of some nameless diary that 
had been kept by one of the passen- 
gers, probably Power. This leaflet de- 
scribed how ‘the general’ had bought 
in the bazaar many hundred yards of 
cotton, and dyeing it earth-colour, had 
stretched it out in long sloping lines, 
making it appear ata distance like the 
angle and colour of earthworks, so as to 
deceive the Arabs, while real works were 
constructed further back.” 


This is deeply interesting as 
another and hitherto unpublished 
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proof of Gordon’s powers of re- 
source. 

Sir W. Butler has made one 
slight error which it seems advisable 
to correct. On page 188, in talking 
of Gordon’s religion, he says : 


“In the scant baggage which he is to 
get together when leaving England, he 
will bring only a few books, but among 
them will be Cardinal Newman’s‘ Dream 
of Gerontius.’” 


A reference to “Gordon's Letters 
to his Sister’ (page 302) will show 
that Gordon, having once expressed 
to Mr. Maund a wish to read the 
above-mentioned book, that gentle- 
man sent it out to him, and Gordon, 
in a letter to him from Khartoum, 
dated March 7th, 1884, acknow- 
ledges its receipt. The inaccuracy 
is, however, unimportant in its 
bearings on the great soldier’s life, 
and we close the book with a pleasant 
feeling of gratitude. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE.* 


Tris volume of the Men of Action 
Series has appeared at a very op- 
portune moment, for Mr. Stanley's 
graphic letters have once more 
called attention to the exploration 
of the Dark Continent. The pub- 
lishers may be congratulated on the 
discretion they have shown in as- 
signing the work to Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, who of all men may be 
supposed to be most in sympathy 
with the sturdy Christianity of the 
great explorer. Mr. Hughes, aftera 
brief résumé of his earlier life, de- 
scribes the starting of the young 
missionary for his sphere of labour 


* “David Livingstone.” 


By THOMAS 
HvuGHES. Macmillan, 
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in Africa. It is noticeable, indeed, 
how mere an accident directed his 
steps there rather than to China— 
then as now the great rival field of 
missionary enterprise. Mr. Hughes 
gives us a brief but vivid sketch of 
the early African travels of Living- 
stone, following it up with an 
account of his important journey 
up the Zambesi, and the subse- 
quent great march from Loanda to 
Quilemane. The following sketch 
of Livingstone by Mr. Stanley, who 
met him in 1870, is interesting :— 


“ He is about sixty years old, though 
after he was restored to health he looked 
like a man who had not passed his 
fiftieth year. His hair has a brownish 
colour yet, butis here and there streaked 
with grey lines over the temples; his 
whiskers and moustache are very grey. 
He shaves his chin daily. His eyes, 
which are hazel, are remarkably bright ; 
he has a sight keen as a hawk. His 
teeth alone indicate the weakness of 
age; the hard fare has made havoc in 
their lines. His form, which soon as- 
sumed a stoutish appearance, is a little 
over the ordinary height, with the 
slightest possible stoop in the shoulders. 
When walking he takes a firm but 
heavy tread, like that of an overworked 
or fatigued man. He is accustomed to 
wear a naval cap, by which he has been 
identified throughout Africa. His dress, 
when first I saw him, exhibited traces of 
patching and repairing, but was scru- 
pulously neat.... There is a good- 
natured abandon about him. Whenever 
he began to laugh, there was a contagion 
about it that compelled me to imitate 
him. It was such a laugh as Herr 
Teufelsdréckh’s—a laugh of the whole 
man from head to heel. If he told a 
story his face was lit up by the sly fun 
it contained.” : 

A small book on Dr. Livingstone 
was much wanted, and Mr. Hughes 
has done his work exceedingly well. 
It has the further advantages of a 
map of Central and South Africa, 
and an excellent portrait. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & G0.'S PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


ERDMANN’S History of Philosophy, volsii. and iL, PSs. each pi, 12s 
FISCHER’S (Kuno) Critique-of Kant. By Prof. W. 8. Hoven. 6s 
HINTON’S Scientific Romances. ls. each. 
lI; What is the Fourth Dimension? 
2. The Persian King; or, The Law of the Valley. 
A Picture of our Universe. 
Casting Out the Self. 
A Plane World. 
Education of the Imagination. 
. Many Dimensions. 


HINTON’S New Era of Thought. 4s. 6d. 

KIRCHNER’S Student’s Manual of Psychology. 4s. 6:/. 

MILNES’ Elementary Notions of Logic. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOFIELD’S Another World; or, The Fourth Dimension 
23. 6d. 


SPINOZA, Four Essays on. Edited by Prof. Kyigur. 3s. 6d. 





nD OVD G0 


POLITICAL. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S Home Rule and the Irish Question. ls. 
Unionist Policy for Ireland. ls. 

CROZIER’S Lord Randolph Churchill. 2s. 

DODSON’S English Misrule in Ireland, 1176—1887. ls. 

England and Her Colonies, Being Essays on Imperial Federation, 1s 

FRANKLYN’S Unit of Imperial Federation. 10s. 6d. 

HYNDMAN’S Bankruptcy of India, 7s. 6d. 

J. L. T.’s Political Issues of the Nineteenth Century. ls. 

SKOTTOWP®’S Short History of Parliament. 2s, 6d. 

WILLIAMS’ Party and Patriotism. 3s. 6d 





SOCIAL. 


BAX’S Religion of Socialism. 2s. 6/ 
- Ethics of Socialism. 2s. 6d. 
CARPENTER’S England’s Ideal. ls. 
Chants of Labour: A Song-book of the People. ls. 
GRONLUND’ S Co-operative Commonwealth. 2s. 67. 
HOLYOAKE’S Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago; or, The 
Cradle of Co- operation. 2s. 61 
MILNES’ Problems in Political Economy. 4s. 6d. 
ROGERS’ (Prof. Thorold) Abridged Edition of “Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages.” 3s. 6d 
STUBBS’ Christ and Democracy. ds. 6d. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


‘ arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 








Pits 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 





. For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 


Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness ané 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act hke magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost compléxion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 





human frame. ‘These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions:are given with each*Box. Sold-by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





-Printed-by- Hazell: Watson; & Vineyy L4., London and Aylesbury. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: Being Readings and Recitations 


in Prose ry Verse selected from his own works by GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, Portrait-cover, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN : The Romantic 


Career of a Great Soldier, told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, 
and numerous Facsimiles of famous Letters. Two vols. of 600 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth extr>, 24s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN, By JOHN COLE. 


MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2 ts. 














THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Memoir, By WALTER 


BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord HENRY SOMERSET, Small 4to, handsomely bound 


in white, 6s. [ Shortly. 








THE COMFLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHFLL#Y. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men.’”’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 





DAYLIGHT LAND. The Adventures. Humorous and Otherwise, which befell Judge 
JOHN DOE, Tourist; Mr. CEPHAS PEPPERELL, Capitalist; Colonel GOFFE, and others, in their 
Parlour-Car Excursion over Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. MURRAY. With 140 Illustrations in 
colours. Small 4to, French pictorial cover, 12s. 6d. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An Anecdotic Medley, By “ THORMANBY,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. Bthe Rev . T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 








THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST: A Book for Home and School. By Dr. J. E. 


TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘*‘ Science-Gossip.’’ With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1889. One Shilling Monthly. A New SERIAL STORY, entitled 


‘“PASSION’S SLAVE,” by RICHARD ASHE-KING, Author of ‘‘The Wearing of the Green,’’ “A 
Drawn Game,” etc., begins in the JANUARY Number, and will be continued through the year. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR 1889. One Shilling Monthly, In 


addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘*‘SCIENCE NOTES” by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘* TABLE TALK ”’ by SYLVANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 

















SCIENCE-GOSSIP: An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 
of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., etc, Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, etc. Price 4d. Monthly, or ds, 
per year post-free. 


WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(1889). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1889). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1889). 

WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1889) 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). 
WALFORD’'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (188%). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, giltedyes 5s. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK & 00’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, _ strongly mend in half-roan, price 7s. 6d. 
An entirely New Edition of MRS. BEETON’S Book of 


HOUSENOLD MANAGEMENT. 


RECOMPOSED—ENLARGED—GREATLY IMPROVED, with 
NEW Type. NEW Recipes. NEW Modes. NEW Coloured 
NEW Tables. NEW Engravings. NEW Menus. Plates, including 
* 3G6GO ADDITIONAL PAGES - 
OF NEW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The size of the Pages has also been increased, so that the New Edition contains nearly 
Half as much Matter again as the Old Edition, in all 1,700 Pages, Thousands of Recipes and 


esxsoheneanetia Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloured Plates. 


The MOST ARTISTIC COLOURED PICTURE of the SEASON, 
Extittep “ MA TDENHOOD,” 


By FRED. MORGAN (EXHIBITED THIS YEAR AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY), 
IS GIVEN AWAY WITH THE GRAND 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


SYLVIAS HOME JOURNAL, 


WHICH ALSO CONTAINS 


A VALUABLE BRAIDING DESIGN FOR FASHIONABLE WINTER OR SPRING JACKET 
(ALONE WORTH FULLY THE COST OF THE ENTIRE NUMBER), 
Together with Two Coloured Fashion Plates ana a Large Amount of Seasonable Letter-press and Engravings. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING Complete ; or Post Free, ls. 3d. 


























A CHARMING LITTLE PRESENTATION BOOK.: Price 6d. 


Admirs ca adapted for sending with Seasonable Greetings in place of CHRISTMAS 
‘NEW YEAR'S CARD, or BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCER. 


STRAY LEAVES: 


PICTURES FROM NATURE, with Thoughts and Precepts from Holy Writ 


and Sacred Song. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN MONOTINT, and BOUND IN WRAPPERS 
COLOURED and CUT to SHAPE to REPRESENT AUTUMN LEAVES. 


PRICE 6d. (Post free 7d.) 


“A beautiful and poetic little volume, which at first sight locks like an oak leaf dropped in 
autumn from the tree. On closer inspection, however, the title ‘Stray Leaves’ becomes apparent, and it 
proves to be a dainty little volume of oak-shaped leaves, the cover coloured in dead-leaf green and brown, 
and the inner pages artistically tinted. This tiny volume would make a perfect Christmas Card, 
delightful in contrast to the usual ‘inanities of that popular missive. Nor would it be more 
expensive. ‘lhe price is only sixpence.’’—ENGLAND. 

‘‘A pretty autumn gem of a booklet, shaped like a leaf, and containing many charming photogra} yhic 
views, with appropriate religious verses. An attractive little keepsake.”—PrNNy ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

“’§ charanng little sixpennyworth. We can imagine nothing more likely to be appreciated as 
a birthday remembrance. ‘he verses are AS WE I ch: Seu as the photographic pictures are appropriate, 
and the leafy cover is quite a work of art.’—THE WErKKLY TIMES 





Lonpon : WARD, LOCK & CO., WARWICK House, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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“KNOW LEDGE:” 


An Allustrated Wargazine of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, & ART. 














HE representatives of the late Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, acting for 
the benefit of his widow and children, have agreed for the sale 
of “KNOWLEDGE” to Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO., publishers, 
of Waterloo Place, who have already received promises from many of 
Mr. Proctor’s scientific friends to contribute to its pages. The original 
idea of Mr. Proctor with respect to this publication will be kept in 
view by the Editors, who will endeavour to make it a magazine of science, 
plainly worded and exactly described. 


Some of the ablest exponents of science have promised to contribute 
articles and letters to its pages, and more space than hitherto will be 
devoted to Physics and Physical Geography, and to Natural History, 
including Botany. The space devoted to Astronomy must be somewhat 
curtailed, bat it will probably still remain the leading feature of the 
magazine. 


The Editors will use their discretion in repressing in the papers 
accepted for publication Anglicised Latin when, as is usually the 
case, the same idea can be as accurately expressed in ordinary words. 
Reviews of new scientific books and papers read before scientific 
societies will be given in a popular form, with illustrations, and scientific 


news will as far as possible be translated into the language of ordiuary 
life. 


The publishers have purchased from Mr. Proctor’s representatives 
a great number of unpublished articles by Mr. Proctor, which will be 
produced from time to time, but papers referring to politics and religion 
will be avoided, as not coming within the field of “ KNOWLEDGE” as 
originally mapped out. 

The columns for chess and whist (regarded as scientific games) 
will be continued, and a correspondence section will be opened for full 


and free discussion on matters likely to be of interest to general 
readers, 


Messrs W. H. Atten & Co. will in future publish “ KNow.epae ” 
at their establishment, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W., and all business 
communications should be sent through them. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 





NOTICE.—The following Volumes of ‘‘KNOWLEDGE” may be had :—Vol. IV., 7/6; Vol. V., 9/-; 
Vol. VII., 9/-; Vol. VIII., 7/-; Vol. IX., 9/-; Vol. X., 9/-. Covers for pinding Vols. IX. and xX 
are now ready, price 2/- each.’ 
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4 JHE + LADIES’ # TREASURY. *% 


A Pougehold Warasine. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 


7d. MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


New Year’s Congratulation (with Illus- 
tration). 


In Military Uniform (Novelette). 


Her Real Revenge. (A complete Tale.) 
The Fashions. Coloured Plate and Illus. 
trations. 


Needlework Illustrations. 


Bees and their Doings (with Illustrations). | Supplement—Desizn of Oranges and Orange 


A Bachelor's Adventure in Alexandria. 
Max Trevor's Bicycle. (A complete Story.) 
Some Curious Clocks and Watches. 
Allegories aud Metaphors of the Bible. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY “is right welcome with 
its wealth of useful information and good reading. 
Really solid matter is worked up into such readable form 
thata pleasant half-hour’s study may ever be had from its 
pages. ”"-—H wn’s County Guardian. 


3lossoms for Side-board Cloth in Em- 
broidery or Lustra Work. 

Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Cookery, Gardening, Facts and Caprices 
of the Month, Pastimes, etc., etc. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ This magazine well 

merits the popularity it enjoys.”—Haddington Courier. 
“Ts an excellent and welcome magazine, and continues 
to maintain its useful and healthy character.”"—Halifaxr 
Guardian. 





MVHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ Mrs. Warren succeeds in 

utting before her patrons month by month a most 
useful and enjoyable family magazine, as bright and fresh 
to-day as when we first saw it some twenty years ago. We 
can thoroughly recommend it to those on the look-out for 
a good houschold magazine.”—A kerdeen Journal. 


MHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ It is edited with great 
care, and is one of the most interesting and useful 
magazines that comes under our notice "—Huntley Express. 
“Mrs. Warren is uncommonly successful in providing good 
fiction literature for her readers.”—Northern Chronicle. 





MYHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ A more pleasing house- 

hold magazine can hardly be denivel the various 
members of a family being certain to find something to 
attract.— Nery Telegraph. ** Taken altogether, this maga- 
zine is one of the best household journals published.”— 
Kirkeudbrightshire Advertiser. 


MHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“This interesting monthly 

continues to possess those charms for the housewife 
which have made it in the past one of the best monthlies 
in circulation. The short stories are all very interesting, 
and there is much to interest the general reader in various 
articles on a vuriety of topics. Information relating to the 
Speeebold and dress is full and complete."—Hull Daily 
4 ail, 


MNHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—‘ The literary contents 
are Well sslected, comprising fiction, papers on subjects 

of domestic or fashionable interest, and all sorts of notes, 
5 ay and gossip, useful and entertaining.”— Whitehaven 
"ree oh 


Ss, 





MNHE LADIES’ TREASURY “provides a large amount 

of reading, both edifying and entertaining.” — <A ccring- 
ton Gazette. ‘*'This splendid magazine has come to hand; 
it is, as usual, full of much interesting information.”— 
Waterford News. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 
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TINHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—‘“ This very old-esta- 
blished magazine seems to be as lively and useful as 
ever.”"— Northern Chronicle. ‘*There is a great variety of 
information, valuable and interesting to all classes, in this 
admirable magazine.”— Hants County Guardiwn. 





fYHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—‘“ To all matters relating 

to dress, household management attention 
being given to cookery in the shape of approved recipes), 
needlework in all its forms, interior embelli-hment not 
dependent upon the upholsterer or cabinet maker, but 
upon feminine resource and taste; more than ‘ hints’ on 
dressmaking and millinery; information on gardening, 
and many other matters, great attention is paid. The serial 
tales, short stories, and varied literary matter combine 
entertainment and instruction. Fashion and fashionable 
topics are treated exhaustively, and are accompanied by 
excellent plates of costumes.”— Leeds Mercury. 


especial 





rYHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—*“ We have so often com- 

mended ‘The Ladies Treasury’ that we can but 
repeat that a more pleasing household magazine can 
hardly be desired, the various members of a family being 
certain to find something to attract. The literary contents 
are of a high class, while that part specially devoted to 
fashions, needlework, etc., is replete with what is attractive 
and reasonable.”—Stirling Observer. 


+ ae LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ A household magazine 

of literature, education, and fashion, and has few 
superiors for freshness, variety, and general attractions 
and excellence.”"—Spalding Gazette. 








te LADIES’ TREASURY.—*“ Short essays, written in 

a popular style, complete and continuous stories, de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the fashions, directions in 
gardening for amateurs, and notes on cookery, etc., form 
its leading characteristics."—Boston Independent. ‘“‘ Can 
be recommended asa useful guide in matters pertaining to 
the fair sex, as well as an entertaining literary companion. 
—Kelso Chronicle. 
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ONTENTS. — The plan of 
e the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper tn every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 


taken together or each by itself | 


as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Llustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BaZaA,R, are given. 


Dp" AWING ROOM.—In this 








Department Art, Music, 
Science, A mateur Theat: i- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 














| 
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ORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
The Articles are 








plain, practical, and to the | 
point. 
OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
— Papers on various points 


in connection with the 


| Decoration and Arrangement of 


| 


Concerts, New Music, and the | 


doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 





H *antject large number of | 


subjects are treated here, 
such as 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 


particulars of 


Pets, Popular Natural History, | 


Emigration, Games, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects | 
which Ladies discuss in the 





Boudoir, form the feature of | form 
Department. 


- 


Fishing, | 





Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a sin ilar kind, are found in 
this Department. 
ure reliabl and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


ARDEN.— The Cultivation 
of Hardy G 





Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY. —Here are given 
a Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


a _ Dogs, Poul- 








try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 

Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, asin all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Corres vondence 
a useful feature. Prize 
' Lists of Shows are alsv given. 


| Organ, 


These papers | 


| 
| 





| 





XCHANGE AND MART. 

— Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 

vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 


used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large _Supple- 
ment is devoted to ° 


Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these — 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 


rT°O CORRESPONDE = 

Under this tegen yy 

plies are given, y a 
large Staff of Experts, to 
an mgr on Law, Literature, 
inance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-&-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, ‘Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 
but must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 

ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months, 
-/1l 278 54 «108 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


l month. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 
28 80 160 320 
Stamps received for small sums. 


P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UpcoTT GILL. 











INGLE COPIES. — These 


may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 

24d. in stamps. 
rFICEs.—The Postal ad- 
0 dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

‘** Bazaar, London.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6:/. a 
BULGARIA, PAST AND PRESENT: Historical, Political, and Descriptive. sy JAMES 


SamvELson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Roumania Past and Present,” etc. 
Illustrated with a Map of United Bulgaria, Collotype Views and Portraits, and numerous W oodcuts. 


SECOND and REVISED EDITION, with a New Introduction, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CETYWAYO AND HIS WHITE NEIGHBOURS; or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zuluiand, 


Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. Riper Haeearp, Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” “* She,” etc, 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
NEW SOUTH WALES: The Minerals of New South Wales, etc. By A. LIVERSIDGE, M.A.,, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney. With Illustrations, 
a large Coloured Map, and Three Diagrams, 
Vol. I., medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
HISTORY OF CANADA. Including the Period previous to the Descent of the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico by De la Salle on April 9th, 1682. By W1iLL1AmM KIN@srorD. 


Demy §Svo, cloth, 15s. 
MEXICO: A Popular History of the Mexican People. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations, and Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. Containing “In an Indian Temple,” “ A Casket of Gems,” “ A Queen’s 
Revenge,’’ with other Poems. By Sir Epwin Arno.xp, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.8.1., Author of ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia,” ‘‘ India Revisited,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FORTUNES OF WORDS: Letters toa Lady. By FEDERICO GARLANDA, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS: A Popular Introduction to the Science of Language. By 
FEDERICO GARLANDA, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS: Abridged Grammars of the Languages of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. Containing:—l. A Sumero-Akkadian Grammar. 2. An Assyro-Babylonian Grammar, 
3. A VannicGrammar. 4. A Medic Grammar, 5. An Old PersianGrammar. By Professor G. Berrin. 
(Triibner’s Series of Simplified Grammars.) 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Second Edition, with Map, post S8vo, cloth, 21s. 


INDIAN EMPIRE: Its History, People, and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.L, 


C.1.E., LL.D. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
FOLK-TALES OF KASHMIR. By the Rev. J. HINTON KNOWLEs, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., ete. 
(C.M.S. Missionary to Kashmiris). 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. By FrREDERIC HENRY BALFOUR. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING to INDO-CHINA and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Second Series. Edited by R. Rost, Ph.D., etc., Librarian to the Indian Office. 


With 6 Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. Second Series. By RoBeRT NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, late Member of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Civil Service. 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Second Edition, Revised, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon., one of the 

Examiners in Music to the University of London. 

Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 14s. 
THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By I. Friru. Revised by Professor MoRIZ CARRIERE. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. Vol I., 18s.; Vols. IT. and III., 32s. 

THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the 

German by R. B. Hatpane, M.A., and Jonn Kemp, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION, to the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 


By Professor C. P. Trrtr. Translated from the Dutch by J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A., with the author’s 
assistance. 








LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL. 

























WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 


NEW SEASON'S PUBLICATIONS 


PEN By the Author of ‘‘ Tip Cat,”’ ‘* Laddie,” ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
° ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘‘ No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the monosyllabic title, ‘ Pen,’ 
would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.’’— Scotsman. 
‘* Prettily and well told.’’—Bookseller. 
“A sweet little story told in a charming way. ‘ Pen,’ the heroine, is a delightful mixture of childishness 
and wisdom.’”’—Church Review, 
‘There is unforced fidelity to nature in the studies of the two little girls Pen and Tre.”’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ The plot, though slight, is effective ; the pathos is genuine, and rings true.’’—Atheneum. 
“The tale is very interesting and the style lively.’’— Metropolitan. 


ANGELA: A Sketch. By Atice Weser. 4to, Parchment Wrapper, with 


Illustration by T. Pym, 2s. 6d. 


‘‘ Will most certainly figure amongst the first and best of our books this year. Will take the hearts of 
young readers by storm. The cover of this book is also worthy of notice.””—The Banner, 

‘“‘ A sketch of rare beauty. Thesketch is not unworthy of the late Mrs. Ewing, and we can giveit no higher 
praise. The product of an exquisite fancy, and well deserves to be one of the first favourites of the coming 
season.’’—Nutional Church. 

‘A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters with a skilful and delicate hand. The book is a 
study, and certainly an interesting one.’’— Spectator. 

‘“‘A most delightful and entrancing story.’’—Church Bells. 

**Ought to be one of the most popular books this season. .. . Thoroughly religious, without the least 
suspicion of goody-goody about it. The book is charmingly got up.’’—Church Review. 

‘““Is a study of charming little, quaint, and loving-hearted, loving little girl.””—Guardian. 


IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. ByE. E. Curnett. 4to, Illustrated Boards, 


with numerous Illustrations by T. Pym, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Fresh and interesting, and is illustrated by a series of charming pictures by T. Pym.’’—Scotsman. 
**Tilustrated by T. Pym with excellent spirit and sympathy.’’—Saturday Review, 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By Carotine Birtety. Royal 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
“A prettily got-up book, and will form an admirable present for a girl.””—Banner. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. Lerroy, Author of 


**Miss Margery’s Ways.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Intended for performance by young people of all sizes, containing :— 
The Sleeping Beauty. | The White Cat. 
Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs. | Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Each Play sold separately, price Siapence. 
“** Terra-Cotta Plays’ have appeared in the nick of time. They can be had separately for sixpence each, 
or bound together in a prettily got-up book. Much fun can be made out of the play on ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty.’ ‘ ‘The White Cat,’ too, is a capital one to get up. ‘ Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs’ has much of 


the tragedy in it; but if the young folks are bent upon a thrilling performance, they cannot do better than 
to choose it.”"—Saturday Review. 


AN ODD FISH. Being a Play from the “ Arabian Knights.” By F. E. 


Woop. 8vyo, sewn, 3d. 


DAWN OF HISTORY. New and Revised Edition. By ©. F. Keary, 
‘M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The work has gained in value in its special character—that of a compendious introduction to the study 
of Pre-historic times. It serves this purpose admirably. 


DAGMAR. New Novel. By Heten Surpron. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 





























NOW READY. 


The Christmas Number of the “ MONTHLY PACKET.” 


Edited by Cuartorre M. Yonez. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





NOW READY. 


Third Year of Publication. 





The Most Successful Political Vade Mecum ever Issued. 


THE POLITICAL WORLD YEAR BOOK 


(with which is incorporated 


Dhe Aiberal and Aadical Veur Book), 


and 


STATESMAN'’S ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 





520 pp., Crown 8vo. 


With Map of Constituencies in Four Colours. 





‘¢There is much information in it that will be useful to all our political partics—not less 
useful to Conservatives, if they study it, than to Liberals and Radicals. I hope your Year 
Book may have a wide circulation.”—Right Hon. John Bright, MP. 


“ This cheap and convenient annual.”—Daily News. 
“A complete work of reference on political matters.”—Vanchester Eraminer. 
‘‘ Of rare assistance to the politician, and should never be off his desk.” — Boston Guardian. 





In addition to very full information about the Constituencies, Associations, and 
Officers, the NEw VOLUME contains an original Biographical Sketch of each M.P., 
“ Mr. Gladstone's Political Heir,” and Articles by Lord Hosuovuse, Str WiILFRID 
Lawson, and G. J. HotyoaKke, Esq. 





Paper Covers, ls.; Cloth gilt, Qs. 





TALBOT BROTHERS, 81, CARTER LANE, E.C. 


And all Booksellers. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN &CO. 


THE NEWEST LIBRARY NOVELS TO READ ARE— 


1. LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. 
C. PHILIPS. Two vols. 
««* Little Mrs. Murray’ recounts the adventures of a 
young and pretty widow in search of a comfortable liveli- 
a.”—Globe. a 
es Sore faithfully some phases of modern society.”— 
Post. 
29. HERNE LODGE. The Earl of 
DESART. Two vols. 
“In ‘Herne Lodge’ there is more careful writing than 
in anything Lord Desart has yet produced. ”— Academy. 
«“ 4 weird domestic tragedy. . . . Powerful, but terribly 
uncanny. ”"— Post. 


} 


| 


F.| 3. KEPT SECRET. Mrs. J. K. 


SPENDER. Three vols. 
*. The story is a good one, well told, and worth reading.” 
—Echo. 
** Deserves a very high place.”— Yorkshire Post. 


4. ELFRIEDE. GEORGE TAYLOR 
(Prof. HAUSRATH). Two vols. 


Of “ Elfriede” the Scotsman says: “ We rarely come 
upen anything so excellent in current fiction .” 

“Those who read that remarkable novel “ Antinous” 
will need no second invitation to read another from the 
same pen.”"—Glasgow Herald. 





NEWEST NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


5 
16ONE OF THE ‘“FORTY’ 
(L’'Immortel), ALPHONSE DAUDE!. 6s. 

Of “One of the Forty ” 300,000 copies of the French 
edition were sold within a week of publicition. The Times 
observes that ‘‘Daudet has never written, nor has any 
French author written for many years, anything so incisive, 
vigorous, or violent. The style is admirable, the observa- 


tion close, the satire keen.” 
2. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. 
The Spectator remarks of “Misterton’s Mistake” : 


WALTER RAYMOND. 6s. 
“There is both a good deal and a considerable variety of 
literary power in this book. Mr. Raymond can describe 
both scenery and character, especially gnarled rustic cha- 
racter, such as is to be found in a county like Somerset. 


3. AMORAL BIGAMIST. ANONY- 
MOUS. 10s. 6d. 

“The sketches in ‘ A Moral Bigamist: A Story of Our- 
selves in India’ of Indian official and semi-official life are 
admirable, and there is also an animated account of the 
fight in the Paiwar Pass, which gives a fairer notion of what 


battles are like on the frontier than whole bundles of 


despatches.” —St. James's Gazette. 
4. OUT OF WORK. JOHN LAW. 
3s 6d. 

The British Weekly describes this book, the scenes of 
which are laid among Whitechapel doss-houses, the dock 
labourers, the casual wards, the London bridges and slums 
at night, etc., as a ‘relentlessly truthful picture of East- 
end life as it is.’ ” 

5. GHOST’S GLOOM. J. G. 
HOLMES. 6a. 

*“*Ghost’s Gloom,’ which is published this week, is a 
highly sensational story by a new writer, dedicated by 
permission to Mr. Wilkie Collins. A thrilling tale.”— 
Liverpool Post. 


A FARM-HOUSE TRAGEDY OF THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 


6. LOVE of MONEY the ROOT 
of all EVIL. ALEC FEARON. 6s. 


**Told with considerable power.”—British Weekly. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF * TIME,” Is. 


UP THE LADDER; or, The House of Thirteen Stories. 


Containing 


a Poem by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, and Stories by F. C. PHILIPS, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, W. P. 


FRITH, JULIAN CORBETT, and eight others. 


** A marvellous cheap shillingsworth.” ‘‘The stories are all good.” “ Thoroughly interesting and attractive.” 





A storehouse of entertainment for every Student of 
Nature, Scholar, and Etymologist. 


The WANDERINGS of PLANTS 
and ANIMALS. By Prof. VICTOR HEHN. 
Edited by J. STEVEN STALLYBRASS, Trans- 
lator of Grimm’s “ Teutonic Mythology,” etc. 
Second Edition. Thick 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“No more interesting work can be imagined. A profu- 
sion of learning is spent on every chapter.”—Academy. 
““Supremely interesting.” —Field. 

FRAGMENTS of the GREEK 
COMIC POETS. With Rendering in Enylish 
Verse. Bv F. A. PALEY, LL.D., Translator of 
“Greek Wit,” ete. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Seee” brilliant Hellenist has found a congenial task.”— 
OST, 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. 
By E. KOURNOUF. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

_  Bournouf maintains with unquestionable learning aad 

ingenuity that the primitive Aryan religion was the source 

not only of the religion of the Veda and Avesta, but also 

of Christianity. Much light is shed on the ideas under- 

lying Aryan and Semitic religions.”—British Weekly. 


The NATURE of HARMONY 
and METRE. By MORITZ HAUPTMANN 
Translated and Edited by W. E. HEATHUOTE 


| be compared with the present work . . 


| the world to come an 


M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 15s, 

** Has long been recognised as an authority.”— Post. 

“A standard work in which a philosophic explanation 
of the forms of music is attempted.”"—Kncyclopedia Bri 
tannica, 

A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK ON C9-OPERA- 
TION IN ENGLAND. [Now ready. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of 
WORKING MEN. By Dr. BAERNREITHER. 
English Edition, with additional Matter by the 
Anthor, and a Preface by J. M. LUDLOW, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s, 

**Many volumes have been written by German econo- 
mists on English social subjects, but none of them can 

.. pregnant with 

thought and insight. It is greatly to be wished that a 

work dealing in so masterly a manner with a specially 

English subject may not remain untranslated.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO “FLATLAND.” 


ANOTHER WORLD; or, The 
Fourth Dimension By A. TIT. SCHOFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. 6d, 

“Tt is ‘ Flatland’ pepenes The analogy between 
d space of four dimensions is brought 
out in a very fascinating way, and those who read Mr 


Schofield will be sure to read ‘ Flatland’ as a sequel.”— 
Graphic. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO'S NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By JAmes Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., Regius Professor of 

Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire.” Three vols, 8vo, 54s. 
PRINCIPAL ConTENTs :—National Government—State Government— Party System—Public Opinion— 
Tllustrations—Social Institutions. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Second Series, With an Introductory 
Note by Lord CotertpeGr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ContENts:—The Study of Poetry— Milton— Thomas Grey—John Keats—Wordsworth—Byron— 
Shelley—Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. 

COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. OcTRAM TRISTRAM. With numerous 
Illustrations by HERBERT Raritton and Hvueéx THomson. Exira crown 4to, 21s. 

SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND AND GERMANY. By J. P. MAnNAFFY and 
J. E. Rocrers. With Illustrations by J. E. Rogers. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. é¢d. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar MONTELIUS, Ph.D., 
Professor at the National Historical Museum, Sweden. Transiated from the second Swedish Edition 
(revised and enlarged by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 
8vo, 14s. 

THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. SANDFORD. With Portrait. Two vols., crown 
8vo, 15s. 








A New Story by the Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.” 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, Author of ‘John Inglesant,”’ “The Little School- 
master Mark,”’ ‘‘ Sir Percival,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By the Author of *‘ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.” 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS. Along with some further Chapters in the Experiences of “The 
Little Pilgrim.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A New Edition in 7 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 6s. each. To be Issued in Monthly Volumes. Vols. I. and IT. ready. 
Vol. I., Narrative and Legendary Poens. Vol. IT., Poens of Nature; Poems Subjective and Reni- 
niscent ; Religious Poenis. 
Five other Volumes to foliow Monthly. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. 
With an Introductory Essay by Jonn Mor.ey, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
Poem of about 700 lines. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art cf writing for children.” 
With Illustrations by WaLteR Crank. In crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. New VoLuME [ Just published. 


Four Winds Farm. | Two Little Waifs. | Christmas Tree Land. 
With Illustrations by WattER Cran. In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 

Little Miss Peggy. A Christmas Child. Tell Me a Story. 

The Tapestry Room, “ar Rosy. ‘* Carrots.” 

Grandmother Dear. The Cuckoo Clock. Herr Baby. 


NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 33s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I.—IV. READY. 


WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of the more popular of Mr. Kina@stey’s Books in 12 Vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Westward Ho! | Hypatia. Yeast. | Alton Locke, 
*.* Eight other Volumes to follow as announced. 
NOW PUBLISHING FORTNIGHTLY, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I.—VII, READY. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


A complete Uniform and Cheaper Edition in 27 Vols., with all the Original Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Heir of Redcliffe. Dynever Terrace. Pillars of the House. Vol. I. 1 
Heartsease. | The Daisy Chain. Pillars of the House. Vol. II. [Jan. 15. 
Hopes and Fears. The Trial. | The Young Stepmother, (Feb, 1. 


* Eighteen other Volumes to follow as announced. 


The GIFT-BOOK of the YEAR, with nearly 500 PICTURES. 


The English PFllustrated Magasine, 1585. 


The Volume consists of 832 pages, and contains nearly 500 Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 8s. 
The Janvary Numper, ) FT ; ; yy ° CNY ow erevers (will contain a descriptive 
price 6d., by post 8d., of , Gb c ¢ vglish Allustrated Hl | qj AZINE, Y Paper on ‘ Berkeley Castle, 
by Miss FE. Batcn, with Illustrations ; “ The Old Sergeant,” by Arcurpatp Forses ; “ Gwalior,” by the 


Hon. Lewis Winerretp; ‘ London Models,’”’ by Oscar WiLpE, with Illustrations by Harprr PENNINGTON ; 
and Contributions by Stantey J. Weyman, H. D. Trattr, F. Marton CrawrorpD, and others. 


*,* Messrs. MACMILLAN & €O.’S ELLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable for 
PRIZES and PRESENTATION is now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CU., BEDFURD STREET, LONDCN 
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TITLE AND INDEX TO VoL. XIX. 
————_>>onr 3 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, and to this rule he 








can make no exception. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month's notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, Lindon, £.C. 
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xii . TIME ADVERTISER. 


TIME. 1889. 


NEW SERIES. 








The Editor intends the New Series of Time to be in every sense a NEW 
Series. 





Among others the following well-known writers have promised their co- 


operation :— 


F. C. PHILIPS. | MRS. CLIFFORD (Author of 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. | “Mrs. Keith’s Crime’’). 
T. E. KEPPEL. ARTHUR CECIL. 
OSCAR WILDE. | FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 
H. W. LUCY (« TOBY, M.P.”). | J. M. BARRIE. 

ALFRED GERMAN REED. 





—— oo 


The WORK AND WORKERS series—critical articles by experts on 
their several vocations—has been so successful during the past year that it 
has been decided to continue it. 

Papers on ART AND ARTISTS, by W. P. FRITH, R.A.; on THE 
STAGE, by ARTHUR CECIL; on THE BAR, by FRANK LOCK- 
WOOD, Q.C., have already been arranged for immediate publication. One 
on the POLICE, which must remain anonymous, appears in the January 


number, and others are to follow. 


Larger space will henceforth be devoted to Fiction and the lighter forms 
of literature, to make room for which ‘“‘Time’s Footsteps for the Month” will be 
discontinued. The January number opens with Mr. F. C. PHILIP’S new 
novel, entitled “YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP.” 


An original feature, entirely new to journalism, being a fresh form of 
criticism at once of Plays, Players, and Audience, will also be inaugurated 
with the January number: it is sufficient to add that Mr. J. M. BARRIE 
is responsible for their authorship. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Seuare, Lonpon, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRBKBEOK BANK .— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 


| 
| 


COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly | 


balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrxkBeck Buitpine Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BirKBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Socixry, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











HOLLOWAYS PILLS | 


THIS FAMOUS 


FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Cirtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 















Certain (LL Lass Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC: BELT 


SUN 


LIVER GOMPLAINT 


BARRY CLOSE, Esq., 72, Cambridge Street, 


Pimlico, London, S.W., writes:—"* Harness’ Elec. 
tropathic Belt kas effected such a positive cure, 
that | should be glad to answer any enquiries.” 


Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 

Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders ef the 

Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 

Testimonials). Pamphlet & Advice free on 

application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consuit. 

ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
52; OXFORD ST, ah 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at on ce 











‘<The LIBERAL UNIONIST.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
LIBERAL UNIONIST PARTY. 





NEW and ENLARGED SERIES. 


January 1st, 1889. 


To be had of the Publishers : 


Messrs. Cassell & Company, 


AND OF ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


PRICE 3p. 








GO 
GO 
GO 
GO 


OD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

OD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

OD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 


GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33 


or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE “YOUNG COLLECTOR” SERIES. 
(HANDBOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, ETC.) 


~ 


1. Ants, Bees, Wasps, and Dragon Flies. 
By W. Harcourt Batu. 


2. Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles. By | 


W. F. Kirsy. 
Coins and Tokens (English). By Liew. 


JEWITT. 
Coins” by Barctay V. Heap. 


~ 


4. Crustaceans and Spiders. By F. A. 
SKUSE. 

5. Fungi, Lichens, etc. By Prrer Gray. 

6. Mosses, By James E. BaGna.t. 

7. Pond Life. By E. A. Butter. 

8. Reptiles. By C. Hoprey. 

9. Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. By 


Prerer Gray and B. B. Woopwarp. 


With a Chapter on “ Greek | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_BY OFFICIALS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND OTHERS. 
Each volume is fully illustrated, and bound in neat cloth, 1s. each, or post free, 1s. 3d. 


10. Shells (Land and Freshwater). By 
Dr. J. W. Witutams, J. W. Taytor, and 
W. Denison ROEBUCK. 

11. Silkworms. By E. A. Burier. 


The following Volumes are in Preparation :— 


12. British Birds. By R. Bowp irr SHarpr. 
13. British Grasses. F. Turnat.. 

14. Fishes. By F. A. Skuse. 

15. Marine Shells. Dr. J. W. Wiw trams. 
16. Mammalia. By F. A. Skuse. 

17. The Microscope. By V. A. Larnam. 


18. The Infinitely Little. 


WILLIAMS. 
Zoology. By B. Linpsay. 


By Dr. J. W. 


19. 





Sonnenschein’s CYCL OP EDIA OF EDUCATION. 


568 pages, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


[Vow complete. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


J. MAITLAND ANDERSON, Chief Librarian, 
St. Andrews University. 

Miss A. M. C, BAYLEY, Secretary to the 
Frochel Society. 

Mrs, ANNIE BESANT. 

Rev. CANON BLuoReE, D.D., formerly Head 
Master of the King’s School, Canterbury. 

H. COURTHOPE, BOWEN, M.A. 

OscAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

W. FREELAND CARD, Greenwich Hospital 
Nehool., 

J. SPENCER CURWEN, President of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College. 

JOSEPH DARE, B.A. 

JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D., Senior 
Principal of St. Andrews University. 

R. T. ELLIOTT, B.A. 

Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 

RICHARD GOWING. 

ALEXANDER GRANT, M.A. 

J. F. HeEYEs, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 

J. HOWARD HINTON, M.A.,, formerly Mathe- 
matical Master, Uppingham School. 

Rev. J. DENIS HiRpD, M.A. 

Rev. J. W. HORSELEY, M.A. [lege Hill. 

WALTER Low, M.A., Mercers’ School, Col- 

Rev. E. F. M. MacCarruy, M.A., Head 
Master, King Edward's School, Five Ways, 
Birmingham, and Vice-chairman of the 
Birmingham School Board. 

Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Principal of the Central 
Technical Institution, South Kensington. 
ALFRED MILNES, M.A., Assistant Seeretary, 

London University. 





P, E. MATHESON, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and Oxford Secretary tothe Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

H. KEATLEY Moore, Mus.Bac., B.A. 

Rev. H. KINGSMILL MOORE, M.A., Principal 
of the Church of Ireland Training College, 
Dublin. 

Professor A. F. MURISON, M.A., University 
College, London. 

Dr. NEWSHOLME, Vedical Officer of Health 
for Brighton, author of “School Hygiene.” 

J. L. Paton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, M.A., Vicar of Keswick. 

DAVID SALMON, Head Master of Belvedere 
Place Board School, Borough Rd., London. 

ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. A. J. SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 

Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Mason College, Birmingham. [ School. 

FRANCIS Storr, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 

Professor JAMES SULLY, M.A., formerly 
Examiner in Psychology in the University 
of London. 

Wm. WHITELEY, M.A., Head Master, Glouces- 
ter Road Board School, Camberwell. 

ROBERT WILSON, author of “The Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria.” 

Miss SUSAN Woop, B.Sc., Zraining College, 
Cambridge. 

RICHARD WORMELL, M.A., UD.8&c., 
Master, City Corporation Schools. 

A. E. FLETCHER, General Editor. 


Head 
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" 
6: STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOLOGY. 
“i! BURNOUF (E.) Science of Religions. 7s. 6d. 
ERDMANN, History of Philosophy. Edited by Dr. W. 8S. Hoven. 
Vols. I. and IL. 15s. each; Vol. III., 12s. 
im PALEY (Dr. F. A.) Gospel of St. John. A new translation. 7s. 6d. 
- PAUL (Prof. H.) Principles of Philology. Edited by Prof. H. A. 
STRONG. 10s. 6d. 
STRONG (Prof. H. A.) and MEYER (Kuno) History of the 
German Language. s. 
POETRY. | 
V. BURNS’ Poetical Works. Kilmarnock Centenary Edition, 2 vols., 24s. 
PERCY’S Reliques. Edited by WuHeattey. 3 vols., 36s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Edited by Dyce. 10 vols., each 9s. 
MYTHOLOGY. 
. FRIEND (Rev. H.) Flower Lore. 7s. 6d. 
HARLEY (Rev. T.) Morn Lore. 7s. 6d. 
7 HEHN (Prof. V.) The Wanderings of Plants and Animals. 7s. 6d. 
M RYDBERG (Prof. V.) Teutonic Mythology. Edited by Rasmus B. 
ANDERSON. 2 vols., 2ls. 
al SEYFFERT (Prof.) Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Edited 
é, by J. 8. STALLYBRASS. [In preparation. 
WAGNER (Dr. W.) Asgard and the Gods. 7s. 6d. 
y jw Epics and Romances of Middle Ages. 7s. 6d. 
h SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
's BROWN (Capt.) Atlas of Fossil Conchology. With about 120 
steel plates. Royal 4to. [ Shortly. 
k. CLAUS (Prof. W.) Textbook of Zoology. Edited by Apam SEpe- 
be WICK and F.G. HEATHCOTE. Vol. I., 21s.; Vol. IT., 16s, 


be COX (Sir George) Little Cyclopedia of Common Things. 7s. 6d. 
HAUPTMANN (Moritz), Harmony and Metre. Edited by W. E. 


Yi HEATHCOTE, 15s. 


2. HAY (CW. De Lisle) Textbook of British Fungi. 15s. 
)s HARTING (J. E.) Our Summer Migrants. 7s. 6d. 


/ HILL (Prof. J. Woodroffe) The Dog: Its Management and 
y Diseases.__ 7s. 6d. 
y . KIRBY CW. F.) Textbook of Entomology. 15s. 


NAIGELI and SCHWENDENER’S The Microscope. 21s. 
. PRANTL (Prof. W.) Textbook of Botany. Edited by Prof. 8. H. 
VINES. 9s. 
d SONNENSCHEIN’S Cyclopedia of Education. 7s. 6d. 
STRASBURGER (Prof. W.) Textbook of Practical Botany. 
Edited by Prof. W. HILLHOUSE. Qs. 
d WHITE (Rev. Gilbert) Natural History of Selborne. Edited by 
J. E. HARTING. 7s. 6d. 


WYETH (Dr. J. A.) Textbook of Surgery. 42s. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 





STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 





BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson. Edited by P. Firzceratp. 3 vols., 27s. 
DALY (Dr. J. B.) Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Century. 6s. 
EVERITT (Graham) History of English Caricaturists. 42s. 
FORNERON, Louise de Keroualle, 1649—1734. 10s. 6d. 
FROTHINGHAM, Memoir of William Henry Channing. Qs. 
HALL (Hubert) Society in the Elizabethan Age. 10s. 6d. 
HASSENCAMP (Dr.) History of Ireland. Qs. 
MADDEN (Dr. R. R.) Ireland in ’98. Edited by Daty. 9s. 
PATTON (J. B.) History of the American People. 2 vols., 21s. 
PRESCOTT’S Conquest of Mexico. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 
de Conquest of Peru. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S Memoirs of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
3 vols., 27s. 


STEPNIAK, The Russian. Peasantry. 2 vols., 25s. 
The Russian Storm Cloud. 7s. 6d. 
TIKHOMIROF’ S Russia Political and Social. 2 vols., 21s. 
THEAL (G. M.) History of the Boers. 15s. 
a " History of South Africa, 1486—1691. 15s. 
- = History of South Africa, 1691—1795. 15s. 
1“ History of South Africa. The Republics. 15s. 
TURNER (F. C.) Short History of Art. 12s. 6d. 
WALPOLE’S Anecdotes of Painting in England. 3 vols., 27s. 
WEIR (A.) Historical Basis of Modern Europe, 1760—1815. 7s. 6d. 


WHEATLEY (H. B.) Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in. 
78. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY. 





BAERNREITHER (Dr.) English Associations of Working Men. 
15s. 

DAWSON (CW. H.) German Socialism and Ferd-Lassalle. 4s. 6d. 

GUYOT (Yves), Principles of Social Economy. 9s. 

MARX (K.) Capital. Edited by F. Encets. 10s. 6d. 

ROGERS (Prof. Thorold) Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS. 





BANBURY (G. L.) Sierra Leone. 10s. 6d. 
CHURCHWARD (CW. B.) Blackbirding in South Pacific. 10s. 6d. 
COPPINGER (Dr.) Cruise of the Alert. 6s. 
GUPPY (Dr. H. B.) The Solomon Islands. 25s. 

Geology of the Solomon Islands. 10s. 6d. 
MARRYAT (Florence) Tom Tiddler’s Ground (America). 7s. 6d. 
MARVIN (C.) Reconnoitring in Central Asia. 7s. 6d. 
MEIGNAN (C(V.) Over Siberian Snows (Paris to Pekin). 16s. 
TROYTE (Mrs. Acland) From the Pyrenees to the Channel in 

a Dog-Cart. 16s. 
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CHEAP PARCELS OF ‘BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CIRCULATION IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, : 


AND READING CLUBS. 








Twelve Volumes of Recent Political Biography, _ 
8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut . 


Twelve Volumes of Miscellaneous Literature, Demy Bv0. “ 
newly bound in cloth with margins uncut.. ei 


Twelve Volumes of Recent TESTS, Demy 8vo., newly eer 
in cloth, with margins uncut 


Twelve Volumes of Recent Theological Biography, 
Demy 8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut ... 


Sixteen Volumes of Recent Biography, Dey 8vo., newly 


bound in cloth, with margins uncut 
Twenty Volumes of Miscellaneous Literature, ‘Gael 
8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut . oti om 
Twenty Volumes of Recent Travel, Crown 8vo., newly 
bound in cloth, with margins uncut Sa ee mt one 
Twenty Volumes of Assorted relator Crown 8vo., 
newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut é oe ee 
Twenty Volumes of Recent Slagrapnyi Crown 8vo., newly 
bound in cloth, with margins uncut ane oe 


( For Particulars see Separate List. rep 
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SELECTIONS OF ONE HUNDRED YOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


In sound condition for Library use, are offered for 


FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels EB, F, G, H, see Separate List. 





SELECTIONS OF FIFTY YOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Newly and strongly bound in cloth are offered for 
FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels I, K, L, M, see Separate Lést. 





A PARCEL OF ONE HUNDRED YOLUMES OF NOVELS, 


OuR OWN SELECTION, is offered for 


THIRTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
Detaztis of this Parcel cannot be given. 





Mopie’s SeLectT Liprary, Limirep, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpow. 
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CT LIBRARY. 


SELECTED LIST OF ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


RECENT BioGRAPH 1s, Books OF TRAVEL, and other Works 

of Interest, withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 

All the Books have been newly and strongly bound in Half Persian 

and are suitable for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Public Institutions. 








Published Offered 
in Cloth at Rebound at 











Scott, James Robert Hope-, Memoirs of, by R. Ornsby. 2 vis. 24 
~—- Sir Gilbert. Personal and Professional Recollections 18 
Smith, Sydney, Life and Times of, by Rev. Stuart J. Reid 21 
Taylor, Sir Henry, Autobiography of, 1800—1875. 2 vols. 32 


a tg re . 
in “ « 
2 


By $5. a 
Alice, H.R.H. the Princess, Memoir and Letters of , as 5 6 
Brassey, Lady, A Voyage Round the World in the ‘ Sunbeam’ 21 0 6 0 
Sunshine and Storm in the East: a Voyage... 21 0 6 0 
In the Trades, Tropics, and Roaring Forties 21 0 6 0 
Buckland, Frank, Life of, by George C. Bompas ... ie Se a 6 0 
Byron, Lord. Life of, by }. Cordy Jeafireson. 2vols. ... 30 0 9 0 
Bloomfield, Baroness, Court and Diplomatic Life. 2 vols, 28 0 6 6 
Burnaby, Colonel, A Ride to Khiva * lia a 6 0 
On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2vls. 38 0 8 0 
Campbell, Lord, Life of, by Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. 2 vols. 30 0 9 0 
Cameron, Commander, Across Africa. 2vols.  ... eee > aes | 9 6 
Denison, Archdeacon, Notes of My Life... S< or ee © 5 0 
Dickens, Charles, Life of, by John Forster. 3 vols. Ai ae 18 0 
Doran, Dr., London in the Jacobite Times. 2 vols. 16 eS 10 0 
Early Years of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort ... 6. Se 5 0 
Eliot, George, Life of, by J. W. Cross. 3 vols. ... ns aa 12 0 
Ewing, Bishop, Memoir of, by Rev. A. J. Ross... ny ae 6 0 
Fawcett, Henry, Life of, by Leslie Stephen nan fe, ak 6 0 
Fitzgerald, Percy, The Family of George III. 2vols. ... 30 0 8 0 
Fox, Caroline, Memories of Old Friends Royal 8vo. ... 21 0 14 0 
Froude, J. A., Oceana; or England and Her Colonies .. 18 0 7 0 
Greville.C.C.F. Journal of the Reignof Queen Victoria. 5vls. 60 0 36 0 
Greely, Lieut. A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service. 2vols. 42 0 25 0 
Gower, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. 2 vols.... eae ee 9 6 
Gordon, General, Journals of, at Khartoum... wad ae ees e 5 6 
Guizot in Private Life, by Madame de Witt... ist ee tata 5 6 
Lyndhurst, Lord, Life of, by Sir Theodore Martin... 2. en 4 6 
Macaulay, Lord, Life and Letters. 2 vols.... we yee 1l 0 
Macleod, Dr. Norman, Memoir of. 2 vols. i ‘yee ae @ 7 6 
Malmesbury, Earl of, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. 2 vols. 382 0 8 6 
Markham, Capt. A. H., The Great Frozen Sea _... ge. 5 6 
More Leaves from Her Majesty’ s Journal ... co Sa OS 4 6 
Mozley, Canon J. B., Letters of, edited by his Sister Rk et 5 6 
Nasmyth, James, Memoir of, by Samuel Smiles __... wy: ae 8 6 
O’ Donovan, Edmund, The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. ... .. 386 0 9 6 
Oliphant, Laurance, The Land of Gilead _... “— Se 5 6 
Selwyn, Bishop, Life of, by Rev. H. W. Tucker. 2 vols.... 24 0 9 6 
0 8 6 
0 6 6 
0 7 0 
0 9 0 
Vambéry, A.. His Life and Adventures, by Himself i. ae 6 0 
Wallace. D. Mackenzie, Russia. 2 vols... an .. 24 0 3 Bes 
Whewell. Dr.. Life of. by Mrs. Stair Douglas as ee 6 6 
Wilberforce, Bishop, Life of. 3 vols. es 45 0 15 0 

0 7 0 


Yates, Edmund. His Recollections and Experiences. 2 eis. 30 





Mupirk’s. Secect LIBRARY, LIMITED, New OxFrorD STREET, LONDON. 
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fi. al Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—“ I am struck both with the 
en quantity and the quality of the information which it conveys.” 


ablemanual.”"f = sir W. HARCOURT writes :—“ The ‘ Liberal Year Book’ | ie 
seems to me to be a publication of great value, and one which Face 
is likely to render substantial service to the Liberal cause.” 





“ Useful to 
everybody.” 












Darty News. 










































CROWN 8vo, 384 pp., 1s. paper, 28. cloth, 
) THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
| LIBERAL PARTY. 


THE LIBERAL YEAR BOOK, 1889. 


| THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


EDITED BY E. A. JUDGES. 
LEGAL NOTES BY E. LEWIS THOMAS, M.A., LL.M, 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


SECTION I.—EVENTS IN 1888. 
POLITICAL TOPICS IN 1888 :— 

The Irish Question : Coercion in Ireland in 1888—Land Purchase in Ireland—7/he 
Local Government Act: Parliamentary History of the Measure ; Legal Synopsis of th. 
Act; the Lines of Future Reforms, by the RIGHT Hon, J. STANSFELD, M.P.—Th» 
Educational Controversy of 1888. 


By-elections in 1888—Obituary of 1888—Reference Table of Speeches and Letters of Leadin 
Statesmen in 1888. 








SECTION II.— PARTY ORGANIZATIONS. 
Sketch of the Objects, History, Constitution, Officers, and Work in 1888 of twenty of the 
Leading Organizations of the Liberal Party. 


SECTION III.—PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords (Officers and List of Peers)—House of Commons (Procedure : Composition 
and List of Members)—Parliamentary Diary—Statutes of 1888, with Legal Notes—Record 
of the Votes of Members in the Chief Divisions of 1888—Parliamentary Papers of 1588— 
By-Elections since 1886 : full figures. 


SECTION IV.—LIBERALISM IN THE CONSTITUENCIES. 

Results of the last two General Elections and of subsequent By-Elections, with brief 
particulars as to Liberal Associations and Clubs in each Constituency, with Population and 
Number of Registered Electors. 

SECTION V.—LIBERALISM IN THE PAST. 

A Sketch of the Struggle for Religious Equality—The New Conquest of Ireland—The 
Education Reform of 1870—Minor Gladstonian Reforms—Liberalism and Parliamentary 
Reform—The Adoption of Free Trade. 


SECTION VI.REFERENCE MATTER AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 
Unsuccessful Liberal Candidates — Election Law — Redistribution Act—Sketch of the 
English Constitution—Queen and Royal Family—Royal Grants and the Civil Lists—Privy 
Council—Administrations and Chief Ministers of the Century—The Three Ministries of 
1886-8—Government Departments—Statistical Tables on all points of political interest. 
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ii TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, strongly bound in half-roan, price 7s. 6d. 


An entirely New Edition of MRS. BEETON’S Book of 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


RECOMPOSED —ENLARGED—GREATLY IMPROVED, with 








NEW Type. NEW Recipes. NEW ‘Modes. NEW Coloured 
NEW Tables. NEW Engravings, NEW Menus. Plates, including 


zs seo ADDITIONAL PAGES =& 
OF NEW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The size of the Pages has also been increased, so that the New Edition contains nearly 
Half as much Matter again as the Old Edition, in all 1,700 Pages, Thousands of Recipes and 
Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloured Plates. 








The MOST ARTISTIC COLOURED PICTURE of the SEASON, 
Entire, “MA TDENHOOD.” 
Br FRED. MORGAN (EXHIBITED THIS YEAR AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY), 
IS GIVEN AWAY WITH THE GRAND 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


SYLVIA'S HOME JOURNAL, 


WHICH ALSO CONTAINS 


A VALUABLE BRAIDING DESIGN FOR FASHIONABLE WINTER OR SPRING JACKET 


(ALONE WORTH FULLY THE COST OF THE ENTIRE NUMBER), 
Together with Two Coloured Fashion Plates and a Large Amount of Seasonable Letter-press and Engravings. 


PRICK ONE SHILLING Complete; or Post Free, ls. 3d. 





A CHARMING LITTLE PRESENTATION BOOK. Price 6d. 


Admirably adapted for sending with Seasonable Greetings in place of CHRISTMAS 
or NEW YEAR’S CARD, or BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCER. 


STRAY LEAVES: 


PICTURES FROM NATURE, with Thoughts and Precepts from Holy Writ 
and Sacred Song. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN MONOTINT, and BOUND IN WRAPPERS 
COLOURED and CUT to SHAPE to REPRESENT AUTUMN LEAVES. 


PRICE 6d. (Post free 7d.) 


‘‘A beautiful and poetic little volume, which at first sight looks like an oak leaf dropped in 
autumn from the tree. On closer inspection, however, the title ‘Stray Leaves’ becomes apparent, and it 
proves to be a dainty little volume of oak-shaped leaves, the cover coloured in dead-leaf green and brown, 
and the inner pages artistically tinted. .. . This tiny volume would make a perfect Christmas Card, 
delightful in contrast to the usual inanities of that popular missive. Nor would it be more 
expensive. ‘lhe price is only sixpence.’’—ENGLAND. ; 

‘A pretty autumn gem of a booklet, shaped like a leaf, and containing many charming photographic 
views, with appropriate religious verses. An attractive little keepsake.”’—Prnny [LLUsTRATED PAPER. 

‘A charming little sixpennyworth. Wecan imagine nothing more likely to be appreciated as 
a birthday remembrance. The verses are as well chosen as the photographic pictures are appropriate, 
and the leafy cover is quite a work of art ’"—Tur Wee«kiy Times 





Lonpon : WARD, LOCK & CO., WARwiIcK HoUsE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 
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| “KNOW LEDGE:” Jj 











}. ! 
An Fllustrated Wagasine of i 
\ 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, & ART. || 
. [J\HE representatives of the late Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, acting for } 
the benefit of his widow and children, have agreed for the sale . 

2 of “KNOWLEDGE” to Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO., publishers, 


of Waterloo Place, who have already received promises from many of 
Mr. Proctor’s scientific friends to contribute to its pages. The original 
idea of Mr. Proctor with respect to this publication will be kept in 
d view by the Editors, who will endeavour to make it a magazine of science, 
plainly worded and exactly described. 


Some of the ablest exponents of science have promised to contribute a 
articles and letters to its pages, and more space than hitherto will be | 
devoted to Physics and Physical Geography, and to Natural History, 
including Botany. The space devoted to Astronomy must be somewhat 
curtailed, but it will probably still remain the leading feature of the 
magazine. 


The Editors will use their discretion in repressing in the papers 
accepted for publication Anglicised Latin when, as is usually the 
case, the same idea can be as accurately expressed in ordinary words. 
Reviews of new scientific books and papers read before scientific 
societies will be given in a popular form, with illustrations, and scientific 


, news will as far as possible be translated into the language of ordinary 
life. 


The publishers have purchased from Mr. Proctor’s representatives 
a great number of unpublished articles by Mr. Proctor, which will be 
produced from time to time, but papers referring to politics and religion 
will be avoided, as not coming within the field of “ KNOWLEDGE” as 
( originally mapped out. 








, The columns for chess and whist (regarded as scientific games ) 
will be continued, and a correspondence section will be opened for full 
; and free discussion on matters likely to be of interest to general 
readers, 
. Messrs W. H. Auten & Co. will in future publish “ KNowLepee ” 
: at their establishment, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all business 
it communications should be sent through them. 
: PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 





NOTICE.—The following Volumes of ‘‘KNOWLEDGE” may be had :—Vol. IV., 7/6; Vol. V., 9/-; 
Vol. VII., 9/-; Vol. VIII.,7/-; Vol. IX., 9/-; Vol. X., 9/-. Covers for binding Vols. IX. and X. 
are now ready, price 2/- each. 
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4 JHE # LADIES’ # TREASURY. ® 


A BPWousehold MWavasine. 
EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 


» 
> 


7d. MONTHLY. 


“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


For January commences a new volume, and if this contribution may be taken as an augury, an exceedingly bright and 


useful volume it will be. 


The stories and articles cover a very wide range, and in addition to all the usual requisites of 


a popular family magazine, there are valuable coloured fashion plates, fashion engravings, and the like, and all of them 


of the best. 


The Ladies’ Treasury is certainly a treasury for ladies.”—Lincoln Free Press. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“One of the most marked features of The Ladies’ Treasury is the interesting character of its short, complete stories. 


‘The Cavalier’s Treasure,’ ‘ Her Real Revenge,’ and ‘ Max Trevor’s Bicycle’ 


are good specimens of the class. The new 


serial, ‘In Military Uniform,’ cannot fail to attract.”—Literary World. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


«The Smuggler’s Ghost,’ and ‘Cozening at Christmas,’ are among the numerous attractive features of The Ladies’ 


Treasury. 
season. 


Stevenson, and Mr. Walter Besant, and gives some reminiscences of their peppers careers. 
of the Treasury are specially entertaining, the various useful features whic 


There are other short stories and papers suited for the digestion of the magazine reader at this particular 
‘A Trio of Celebrated Novelists’ introduces us to three very popular writers, viz., Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Louis 


While the literary features 
1 so highly distinguish it as a magazine of 


fashion are not wanting in special attractions for the season.”—North Devon Herald. 


~ ee 


“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Is right welcome with its wealth of useful information 
and good reading. Really solid matter is worked up into 
such readable form that a pleasant half-hour’s study may 
ever be had from its pages.”-—Hunts County Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**Mrs. Warren succeeds in putting before her patrons 
month by month a most useful and enjoyable family 
magazine, as bright and fresh to-day as when we first saw 
it some twenty years ago. We can thoroughly recommend 
it to those on the look-out for a good household magazine.” 
—A berdeen Journal. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


_ “It is edited with great care, and is one of the most 
interesting and useful magazines that comes under our 
notice.”"—Huntley Ecpress. 


“Mrs. Warren is uncommonly successful in providing 
good fiction literature for her readers.” —NorthernChronicle. 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“A more pleasing household magazine can hardly be 
desired, the various members of a family being certain 
to find something to attract.—Newry Telegraph. 

“Taken altogether, this magazine is one of the best 
household journals published.”— Kirkcudbrightshire Adver- 
tiser. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 

“This interesting monthly continues to possess those 
charms for the housewife which have made it in the past 
one of the best monthlies in circulation. The short stories 
are all very interesting, and there is much to interest the 
~—— reader in various articles on a variety of topics. 


nformation relating to the household and dress is full and 
complete.”—Hull Daily Mail. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


“Provides a large amount of reading, both edifying and 
entertaining.” —Accrington Gazette. 

“This splendid magazine has come to hand; it is, as 
_— full of much interesting information.”— Waterford 
a¥ CWS, 





ee - _ 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘A household magazine of literature, education, and 
fashion, and has few superiors for freshness, variety, and 
general attractions and excellence.”—Spalding Gazette. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This magazine well merits the popularity it enjoys.” 
—Haddington Courier. 

“Is an excellent and welcome magazine, and continues 
to maintain its useful and healthy character.”—Halifax 
Guardian. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘This very old-established magazine seems to be as 
lively and useful as ever.”—Northern Chronicle. 

**There is a great variety of information, valuable and 
interesting to all classes, in this admirable magazine.”— 
Hants County Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**The literary contents are well selected, comprising 
fiction, papers on subjects of domestic or fashionable 
interest, and all sorts of notes, hints, and gossip, useful 
and entertaining.”— Whitehaven Free Press. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


* Indicates, in its contents, the widening of the interests 
of the sex and the multiplication of its occupations. The 
fashions, of course, have the attention of the editress (Mrs. 
Warren), but by no means to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects; whilst articles on art work, millinery, needlework, 
cookery, chess, and pastimes establish the claim of the 
Treasury to be styled ‘a household magazine.’”—North 
Devon Journal. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**Short essays, written in a popular style, complete and 
continuous stories, descriptions and illustrations of the 
fashions, directions in gardening for amateurs, and notes 
on cookery, etc., form its leading characteristics.” —Boston 
Independent. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 
“Can be recommended as a useful guide in matters per- 
taining to the fair sex, as well as an entertaining literary 
companion.”—Kelso Chronicle. 
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Sournal of the Dousehold. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 























Established 
20 Years. 








ONTENTS. — The plan of 
C the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 


| 


PRICE 2d. 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 





ORKS HOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 


and useful newspaper in every | in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
household, and with this end in | 


view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


[ ious Diagrams — Nume- 


rous Diagrams and more 

finished Lllustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BaZAakR, are given. 





RAWING ROOM.—In this 
1) Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 


lar matters. 
H subjects are treated here, 
such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 
OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 





ALL.—A large number of 





Etiquette, and other subjects | 


| plain, practical, 











which Ladies discuss in the | 


De a. 8 «(- 


Boudoir, form the feature of | form a useful feature. 
partm 


Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 


| quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 


age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
and to the 
point. ° 





/ ment is devoted to 


XCHANGE AND MART. 
— Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 








OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
H —Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 





ARDEN.—The Cultivation 
GG of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


| ease are given 








Reviews of Books, Articles 

on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 
URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
3 try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

and such 


ing for Amateurs, 


like, are treated in this Depart- | 
| ment. 


Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 


| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


0 





O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this omy Re- 
plies are given, y a 
large Staff of Experts, to 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance anid Investments, Art, 
Bric-da- Brac, Cre, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

pected, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 
ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months, 


-/1l 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE IsSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 

8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L, Upco1T GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at ail 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 
FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 
** Bazaar, London.” 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 





NOW READ Y. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BULGARIA, PAST AND PRESENT: Historical, Political, and Descriptive. By JAmEs 
SamvuE£xson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Roumania Past and Present,” etc. 
Illustrated with a Map of United Bulgaria, Collotype Views and Portraits, and numerous Woodcuts. 


SECOND and REVISED EDITION, with a New Introduction, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CETYWAYO AND HIS WHITE NEIGHBOURS; or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, 
Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. Riper Haeearp, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” “‘ She,”’ etc. 
: Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
NEW SOUTH WALES: The Minerals of New South Wales, ete. By A. LIVERSIDGE, M.A.,, 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney. With Illustrations, 
a large Coloured Map, and Three Diagrams. 





Vol. T., medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


HISTORY OF CANADA. Including the Period previous to the Descent of the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico by De la Salle on April 9th, 1682. By Witit1Am Kina@srorD. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
MEXICO: A Popular History of the Mexican People. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


With Maps, numerous I]lustrations, and Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. Containing “In an Indian Temple,” “ A Casket of Gems,” “ A Queen’s 
Revenge,’’ with other Poems. By Sir Epwin Arno ip, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Author of “‘ The Light of 
Asia,” “‘ India Revisited,” etc. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FORTUNES OF WORDS: Letters toa Lady. By FEDERICO GARLANDA, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS: A Popular Introduction to the Science of Language. By 
Feperico GARLANDA, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS: Abridged Grammars of the Languages of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. Containing:—l. A Sumero-Akkadian Grammar. 2. An Assyro-Babylonian Grammar, 
3. A VannicGrammar. 4. A MedicGrammar. 5. An Old Persian Grammar. By Professor G. Bertin. 
(Triibner’s Series of Simplified Grammars.) 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Second Edition, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


INDIAN EMPIRE: Its History, People, and Products. By Sir W. W. HunvTeER, K.C.S.1., 


G.I.E., LL.D. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
FOLK-TALES OF KASHMIR. By the Rev. J. HINTON KNOWLEs, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.. ete. 
). 


(C.M.8. Missionary to Kashmiris 
Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. By FrRreDERIC HENRY BALFOUR. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING to INDO-CHINA and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Second Series. Edited by R. Rost, Ph.D., etc., Librarian to the Indian Office. 
With 6 Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. Second Series. By RoBERT NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, late Member of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Civil Service. 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Second Edition, Revised, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. By WILLIAM PoLe, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon., one of the 
Examiners in Music to the University of London. 
Post Svo, with Portrait, cloth, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By I. FritH. Revised by Professor MoRIZ CARRIERE. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. Vol I., 18s.; Vols. II. and III., 32s. ) 
THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the 
German by R. B. Hatpanr, M.A., and Jonn Kemp, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION, to the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 


By Professor C. P. Trrtr. Translated from the Dutch by J. Esti CARPENTER, M.A., with the author’s 
assistance. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_ ee 








NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DAGMAR. 


vv vy ~ ‘ + ¢ > ¥ . : > Q 
New Novel. By Hewten Suipron. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
‘‘The author, Helen Shipton, possesses both the knowledge and the power of the novelist’s art.” 
Scotsman. 
‘‘Miss Shipton’s heroine is charming, and her lover, for a time, is nearly as delightful. The book is 
full of apt contrasts. Most of the characters are handled with ability.’’—Atheneum. 
‘“«'T’he work is well done.’’—Daily News. . 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 


‘Miss Margery’s Ways.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By J. A. Lerroy, Author of 


“Quite equal, if not superior, to ‘Miss Margery’s Ways.’ The hero of this book is a delightful 
specimen.’’— (Guardian. 

‘One of the prettiest, and at the same time simplest, child-stories we have come across.’’—Society 
Herald, 

‘** One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. The hero of the story isa 
delightful child to read about ; he is almost incomparable.’’—Spectator. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. €d. 


Intended for performance by young people of all sizes, containing :— 


The Sleeping Beauty. The White Cat. 
Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs. Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Each Play sold separately, price Sixpence. 





*** Terra-Cotta Plays’ have appeared in the nick of time. They can be had separately for sixpence each, 
or bound together in a prettily got-up book. Much fun can be made out of the play on ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty.’ ‘The White Cat,’ too, is a capital one to get up. ‘ Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs’ has much of 
the tragedy in it; but if the young folks are bent upon a thrilling performance, they cannot do better than 
to choose it.’’—Saturday Review. 

** Well adapted for performance by children.’’—Scotsman, 

“These plays are good—good in dialogue, good in plot, and good to act. We affirm this, though we 
have never seen one acted, for they act themselves, so to speak, as you read them.”— Academy. 








DAWN OF HISTORY. New and Revised Edition. By C. F. Kzary, 
M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The work has gained in value in its special character—that of acompendious introduction tothe study 
of pre-historic times. It serves this purpose admirably.’’—Scotsman. 
“* The work well justifies its title.’’— Bookseller. 
“It is a work that should be in the hands of all students.’’—Publisher’s Circular. 





IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. ByE. E. Curnett. 4to, Illustrated Boards, 
with numerous Illustrations by T. Pym, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ Fresh and interesting, and is illustrated by a series of charming pictures by T. Pym.”’—Scotsman, 
“‘Tilustrated by T. Pym with excellent spirit and sympathy.”—Saturday Review, 
“A pretty book nicely got up, and Mr. T’. Pym’s illustrations are charming.”—Academy. 


‘“Tilustrated with exceedingly pretty little drawings, full of the very spirit of the doings of early child- 
hood, with always a touch of poetry and refinement.’’—School Board Chronicle, 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





















































viii TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST, 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 2; By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men.” With 32 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and F.WADDY. Three vols, 
crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


AGATHA PAGE: A Novel. By ISAAC HENDERSON. Two vols. crown 8vo. 
CHANCE? or FATE? ANovel. By ALICE O'HANLON, Author of “The Unfore- 
seen,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


HERR PAULUS: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER BESANT. 


Cheaper Edition, with a New Prerace. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN. Three vols. crown 8vo. 


‘THE DEVIL’S DIE. By GRANT ALLEN. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
































nae peste. Sak 7 [ Preparing. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “The Man-Hunter.” Post 























___ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. “ [| Shortly. 
THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. WOOD. Crown 8vo, 
) cloth extra, 6s. <4 non, ne shore (Feb. 4. 
BLOOD-MONEY, AND OTHER STORIES. By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, (Bveparing. _ 
i EVE: A Romance. By i jae of “John Herring,’ etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
/ 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; (Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By JAMES PAYN. With a Frontispiece by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 


8v 0, cloth extra, 3s. 6 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 full-page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


DOLLY: A Sketch. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 

















Is. ; cloth, ls. 6d. (Shortly. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, and A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. SPEIGHT, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. (Preparing. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. By R. “KE. FRANCILLON, Author of “ King or 
Knave,”’ etc. With Frontispiece by D.H. FRISTON. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. ; 


“i KING OR KNAVE? By R.E. FRANCILLON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








— 





STRANGE SECRETS. Tola by PERCY FI’ ['ZGERALD. FLORENCE MARRY AT, 
(ih JAMES GRANT, A. CONAN DOYLE, DUTTON COOK, and others. With 8 Illustrations by Sir JOHN 








| GILBERT, WILLIAM SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [P reparing. 
| THE DAGO NET RECITER AND READER: Being Readings and Recitations 


in Prose and Verse selected from his own works by GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, ‘selected from the Works of OUIDA by 
a uke F. SYDN EY MORRIS. Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ae 
1 THAT GIRL IN BLACK: A Novel. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of * Her 
ay Baby,” etc. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. fos ew ane __ (Shortly. 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H.SHERIDAN : With Portraits 


Maps, and Facsimiles. Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

















PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN. By JOHN COLE- 


MAN. Twovols., demy 8v 0, cli cloth extra, 24s. 














SONGS OF ADI EU. | By Lord HENRY ‘SOMERSET. Small 4to, handsomely bound 


in white, 6s. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 
THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERN . Fi 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. . ae rae 


C HARLES LAM B’S ESSAYS OF E LIA. Both Series complete in one volume, 
handsomely half-bound, price 5s. [ Shortly. 


- WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. eae 
Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 2. 6d. each. 


NATURE. NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
A ais fo ew E OPEN AIR. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Memoir. By WALTER 
BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ae | 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions a yall With One Hundred and Thirty-seven Full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, . 




















DAYLIGHT LAND. The Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise, of Judge JOHN 
DOR, Tourist; CEPHAS PEPPERELL, Capitalist; Colonel GOFFE, and others, in their Excursion 
over Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. MURRAY. With 140 Illustrations in colours. Small 4to, 
French pictorial cover, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES, from its source 


Downwards. A Book for all Boating Men and for all Lovers of the River. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Preparing. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME By HAROLD BRYDGES. With 90 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 4A Biography. By T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER; AnAnecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST: By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., Editor of 


“ Science-Gossip.’”? With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1889. Onc Shilling Monthly. A New SERIAL STORY, entitled 


‘“PASSION’S SLAVE,” by RICHARD ASHE-KING, Author of “The Wearing of the Green,’’ “A 
Drawn Game,” etc., began in the JANUARY Number, and will be continued through the year. Be 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR 1889. One Shilling Monthly. In 


addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “SCIENCE NOTES” by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and “ TABLE TALK ” by SYLVANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 


SCI ENCE-GOSS| PFOR 1889: An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., etc. Devoted to Geology, Botany, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, etc. Price 4d. 
Monthly, or 5s. per year posf-free. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(1889). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1889). Containing an Alphabetical 


pn hg the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, etc. 32mo, 
cloth, ls, 


WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1889). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, 
Addresses, etc. 32mo, cloth, ls. 


WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1889). Containing an Alphabetica! 


List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, 
etc. 32mo, cloth, ls. 


WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889) Containing 


Lg oa all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. 32mo, 
e i8. 


WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, and to this rule he 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month's notice 
Advertisements can be received only subject to 


approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 


of the Publishers. 
o All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressel to Messrs. 
mv THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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TIME. 1889. 
NEW SERIES. 


The Editor intends the New Series of Time to be in every sense a NEW 








Series. 





Among others the following well-known writers have promised their co- 
operation :— 
MISS THACKERAY (MRS. | H. W. LUCY (“ TOBY, M.P.”). 
RICHMOND RITCHIE). | MRS. CLIFFORD (Author of 
F. C. PHILIPS. | “Mrs. Keith’s Crime”). 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. ARTHUR CECIL. 
T. E. KEBBEL. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 


OSCAR WILDE. J. M. BARRIE. 
ALFRED GERMAN REED. 








The WORK AND WORKERS series—critical articles by experts on 
their several vocations—has been so successful during the past year that it 


has been decided to continue it. 

Papers on ART AND ARTISTS, by W. P. FRITH, R.A.; on THE 
STAGE, by ARTHUR CECIL; on THE BAR, by FRANK LOCK- 
WOOD, Q.C., have already been arranged for immediate publication. One 
on the POLICE, which must remain anonymous, appears in the January 


number, and others are to. follow. 


Larger space will henceforth be devoted to Fiction and the lighter forms 
of literature, to make room for which “Time’s Footsteps for the Month” will be 
discontinued. The January number opens with Mr. F. C. PHILIP’S new 
novel, entitled “YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP.” 


An original feature, entirely new to journalism, being a fresh form of 
criticism at once of Plays, Players, and Audience, will also be inaugurated 
with the January number: it is sufficient to add that Mr. J. M. BARRIE 
is responsible for their authorship. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, Lonpon, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


} IRKBECK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildi , Chance Lane. y 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on De. [[Q2W TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


POSITS, repayable on demand. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- | Mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 


COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly the Office of the erage Buitpine Socrery, 29, 
&. inim = : : 
balances, when not drawn below £100. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Socrery, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





| y ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HALLOWAYS OINTMENT for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
E: : sane) WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS&, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 








Certain HARNESS: Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


LUMBAGO 


Mr. J. B. CARNE, Station Master L. B. & S. C. Ry., 
Clapham Junction Station, S.W., writes: —‘“/ Aave 
derived great benefit from wearing your Electro- 
pathic Belt. The Lumbago and pains in my back 
have both ceased.” 


A Ol 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials). Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consxit- 
ing Llectrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 
Only Address, 


52, OXFO armen 
RD ST (Corner of 
s 8 Rathbone Pla ¢.) 


Call to-day,if possible. or write at once 





* A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK ON CO- 
OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS 
OF WORKING MEN. 


By Dr. BAERNREITHER. 


| English Edition, with Additional Matter by the 
Author, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Thick 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 

‘“‘Many volumes have been written by German 
economists on English social subjects, but none of 
them can be compared with the present work. ... 
pregnant with thought and insight. It is greatly 
to be wished that a work dealing in so masterly a 
manner with a specially English subject may not 
remain untranslated.’’—Spectator. 















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








AN ADMIRABLE PRESENT FOR A CLERGYMAN. 


A SET OF THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT.. 


Ten Volumes of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT have now been issued, and for the con- 
venience of Subscribers it has been resolved to close the First Series, and issue an Index 
Volume, the Number for January 1889 commencing a New Series. 


No Homiletic Magazine ever had a warmer reception, and the Ten Volumes already published 
contain many of the finest sermons preached in Britain during the last few years. These 
are accessible in no other shape. In order to put the work within the reach of all 
preachers, the whole of the Ten Volumes are offered at the very moderate price of 35s., if 
ordered direct from the publishers (prepaid). The published price is £3. 


Orders must be given early, as only a limited number of Copies can be supplied. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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xiv TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S 
Bheological ist. 


TT ey 


BOOKS FOR LENT AND BASTER. 
DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Lent Manual 








2s. Od. and ls. 6d. 


- - Alive unto God ale dit 4s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Lenten Readings. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. A. J. SUCKLING _ 2s. 6d. 


STRICKLAND’S (Rev. W. J.) — of Christ Crucified 2s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN’S (Rev. W.) The Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord 











2s. Od. 
BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST. 
BELLARS’ (Rev. W.) Before the Throne Sei ee 2s. 6d. 
BIROAT’S Eucharistic Life of Christ ... ie 6s. 
Ceremonial of the Altar. Compiled by a Priest of the Church of 
England (A. 8. B.) ... si wie ee cia 2s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) a A Poem on the Eucharist 2s. 6d. 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
JONES’ (C. A.) Saints of the Prayer Book ... bia 2s. 6d. 
K. E. V.’s Circle of the Saints _... sie oe 3s. 6d. 
MALAW’S (Rev. W.) Black-Letter Saints ie sad 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS AND MEDITATIONS. 
CHAPMAN’S (Rev. H. B.) Religion of the Cross ... 4s. 6d. 
DOUGLAS'S (H.) Sunbeams from Heaven for Darkened Chambers 
4s. Od. 


DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Ministry of Mercy (Miracles) 5s., 2s. 6d. 
The Hidden Word (Parables) 5s., 2s. 6d. 


9 9) 





JELF’S (Rev. Canon) Work and Worship ... id 4s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 

1. FARRAR (Archdeacon), Sermons (15) __.... Be Qs. 6d. 

2. LIDDON (Canon), Sermons (16) ... oi oe 2s. 6d, 

3. MAGEE (Bishop), Sermons (15)... sith me 2s. 6d. 


A few complete sets of the Contemporary Pulpit, Vols. I. to X., can be still 
had, price 35s. the set nett., published at 31. 


The New Series commences in January1889. Subscription 6d. per month, or 1% per 


annum, post free from the Publishers. QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. per part. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 
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TIME ADVERTISER. XV 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 


Theological Works. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRuMMoND. 3s. 6d. 


COPEMAN WJ. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

se wa Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL CW.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8S.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3¢. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church England. 1s. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. Mornine anp Evenine Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
I]. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (WJeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 3s. 6d. 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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xvi TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00/8 — 
Monthly WuBblicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry QUILTER. 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I. and IL., elegantly bound in red cloth, may be had, price ‘12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Watrer Sicoet. Monthly, ls. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 
Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII. of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each, 
OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. LouIs ENGEL, 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I. and II., each con- 
taining 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 
and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

; Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L,, 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“The Universal Messenger.”) : A Monthly Volapiik 
Journal, Edited by G. KRAUSE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d, 
post free. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


. CHURCH REFORM. By Atsert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 
. DISESTABLISHMENT.' By H. Ricnarp, M.P., and T. Carve. 


WILLIAMS. 


. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


BAXTER, M.P. 


. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marquis or Lorne. 


. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuvrst, M.P., 
and R. T. REID, M.P. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Rarusone, M.P., Avs. Pest, 
7 
8 
9 
0 











and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
. LOCAL OPTION. By W. S. Carne, M.P., Wittiam Hoye, and Rev. 


DAWSON Burns, D.D. 


- LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firs, 
M.P. 


. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Jonn Luszocx, Bart., M.P. 7 


»- WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asnton Dike, and Ws. 
WOODALL, M.P. 


The following Volume is in preparation :— 


1l. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P 


1 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








SELEC 


Ust OF ORGIL 


REcENT BioGRAPHIES, BOoKS OF TRAVEL, and other Works 


of Interest, withdrawn from _ circulation, 


and now offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 


All the Books have been newly and strongly bound in Half Persian 
and are suitable for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Public Institutions. 


Published Offered 


in Cloth at Rebound at 


Alice, H.R.H. the Princess, Memoir and Letters of : 
Brassey, Lady, A Voyage Round the World in the ‘ Sunbeam’ 
Sunshine and Storm in the East: a Voyage... 
In the pre s, Tropics, and Roaring Forties 
Buckland, Frank, Life of, by George C. Bompas 

Byron, Lard Life of, by J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. 
Bloomfield, Baroness, Court and Diplomatic Life. 2 vols. 
Burnaby, Colonel, A Ride to Khiva ... ty 
On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2 vis. 
Campbell, Lord, Life of, by Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. 2 vols. 
Cameron, Commander, Across Africa. 2 vols. ye 
Denison, Archdeacon, Notes of My Life ae 
Dickens, Charles, Life of, by John Forster. 3 vols. 
Doran, Dr., London in the }: acobite Times. 2 vols. 

Karly Years of H.R.H. the late Prince C onsort 

Kliot, George, Life of, by J. W. Cross. 3 vols. 

Ewing, Bishop, Memoir of, by Rev. A. J. Ross 

Fawcett, Henry, Life of, by Leslie Stephen bi 
gyi Percy, The Family of George III. 2 vols, 

fox, Caroline, Memories of Old Friends Royal 8vo, 

; roude, Ju A., Oceana; or England and Her Colonies 
Cireville.C.C. F. ,Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 4 vis. 
Greely, Lieut. A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service. 2 vols. 
Gower, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. 2 vols.... 
(sordon, General, Journals of, at Khartoum... 

Guizot in Private Life, by Madame de Witt... ; 
Lyndhurst, Lord. Life of, by Sir Theodore Martin... 
Macaulay, Lord, Lifeand Letters. 2 vols.... 

Macleod, Dr. Norman, Memoir of. 2 vols. igh P 
Malmesbury, Earl of, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister.” 2 vols. 
Markham, Capt. A. H., The Great Frozen Sea 

More Leaves from Her M ajesty’s Journal... 

Mozley, Canon J. B., Letters of, edited by his Sister 
Nasmyth, James. Memoir of, by Samuel Smiles 
O’Donovan, Edmund, The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. ... Kn 
Selwyn, Bishop. Life of, by Rev. H. W. Tucker. 2 vols.... 
Scott, James Robert Hope-, Memoirs of, by R. Ornsby. 2 vis. 
—-Sir Gilbert. Personal and Professional Recollections 
Smith, Sydney, Life and Times of, by Rev. Stuart J. Reid 
Taylor, Sir Henry, Autobiography of, 1800—1875. 2 vols. 
Vambéry, A.. His Life and Adventures, by Himself 
Wallace. D. Mackenzie, Russia. 2 vols. ee ? 
Whewell. Dr., Life of. by Mrs. Stair Douglas 
Wilberforce, Bishop. Life of. 3 vols. e 
Yates, Edmund. His Recollections and Experiences. 2 vols. 
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SUITABLE FOR CIRCULATION IN 





CHEAP PARCELS OF BOOKS, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


AND READING CLUBS. 








Twelve Volumes of Recent Political POET aPny, sl 
8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut . 


Twelve Volumes of Miscellaneous Literature, Demy 8vo., 
newly’bound in cloth with margins uncut.. ‘ 


Twelve Volumes of Recent Travel, Demy 8vo., cewly bound 
in cloth, with margins uncut ; ‘ 


Twelve Volumes of Recent Theological Biography, 
Demy 8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut ... 


Sixteen Volumes of Recent Blography, ores 8vo., » 
bound in cloth, with margins uncut 


Twenty Volumes of Miscellaneous a a a Crown 
8vo,, newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut ... sok 


Twenty Volumes of Recent Travel, Crown 8vo., newly 
bound in cloth, with margins uncut “3 a 


Twenty Volumes of Assorted Literature, Crown 8vo., 
newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut i ie 


Twenty Volumes of Recent mPOETeDhY. Crown 8vo., newly 
bound in cloth, with margins uncut eee cos 


( For Particulars see Separate List. iv 








40 


40 


40 


40 


42 


42 


42 


42 


50 


SELECTIONS OF ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


In sound condition for Library use, are offered for 


FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels BE; F, G. Hy, see Separate List, 





SELECTIONS OF FIFTY VOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Newly and strongly bound in cloth are offered for 


FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels I, K, Ly, M. see Separate List. 





OuR OWN SELECTION, is offered for 
THIRTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 


Detatls of this Parcel cannot be ctven. 


Monpre’s Sevect Lirrraevy, Liwiten. New Oxrorn Srereer. Lownoes. 





A PARCEL OF ONE HUNDR'D VOLUMES OF NOVELS, 








TIME ADVERTISER. 


ALTER SMITH & INNES’ BOOKS FOR LENT. 


LENTEN SERMONS. By the late Dr. Puszy. Preached chiefly to Young Men at the 
Universities, between 1858 and 1874. 8vo, cloth, 6s. sph 

LENT TO PASSION-TIDE. Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late Rev. JoHN KEBLE, 
Author of “‘ The Christian Year.” With Preface to the Series by Dr. Pusry. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By AVRILLON. With Dr. Pussgy'’s Preface. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS. Composed by FRA THOME De Jasv, of the Order of 

.. Hermits of St. Augustine, a Captive of Barbary, in the Fiftieth Year of his Banishment from Heaven. 
Translated for the first time from the original Portuguese. In Two Parts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LENT LECTURES ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the late Canon ASHWELL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS AND A LITANY FOR EACH DAY IN LENT. Feap. 8vv, cloth, Is. 

ADDRESSES ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS. By Rev. EDMUND FowLe. Cr. 8vo,cl., ls. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


JOHN KEBLE.—‘' A DAILY TEXT-BOOK.”’ Gathered from the “ Sermons for the Christian 
Year.” By E. H. and F. H. With a Preface by the Rev. Peter Youna, M.A., Rector of North Witham. 
Square 16mo, cloth, with red lines, 5s. iy 

A DAILY TEXT-BOOK. Gathered from the Writings of the Rev. EpWwarRD BoUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D., Oxford, late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew. By E. H. and F. H. 
With og xe ol the Right Rev. Bisnor of Lincoty. Square 16mo, cloth, printed on toned paper, with 
red lines, 3s. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. Compiled from various sources. With an Intro- 
duction gathered from the Writings of the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D., and a Preface by the Rev. Gzores 
E. Jetr, Canon of Rochester. 18mo, limp cloth, 2s. 

PRAYERS. Gathered from the Writings of the REV. EDWARD BOUVERIE PuskEy, D.D., 
together with others from his unpublished MSS. By E. H. and F. H. With a Preface by the Rey. 
R. F. Witson, M.A., Vicar of Rownhams. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

‘‘PENITENCE.” Gathered from the Writings of the Rev. EDWARD BOUVERIE PusEy, D.D. 
By E. H. and F. H. With a Preface by the Rev. C. W. Furss, Principal of Cuddesdon Theological 
College, and Canon of Westminster. 18mo, limp cloth, ls. 6d. 

HOLY COMMUNION. Gathered from the Writings of the Rev. EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. By E.H.and F. H. (Published by permission.) With Instructions for Holy Communion. With 
a Preface by the Rev. H. S. Hottanp, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 18mo, limp cloth, ls. 62. 

‘‘PRAYERS,” ‘“ PENITENCE,’”’ AND ‘“ HOLY COMMUNION” can be had bound together 
in One Volume, bevelled boards, with red edges and silk bookmarkers, price 4s. 6d. ; also in limp purple 
morocco, red and gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. By GEORGE EDWARD JELF, M.A., 
Canon of Rochester, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Chatham. 
Part. I, ADVENT TO EASTER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Part II. ASCENSIONTIDE TO ALL SAINTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SECRET TRIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the same Author. Seventh Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 


MAKE UP FOR LOST TIME. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


IN PREPARATION, 
IN HIDING. By M. BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By SARAH TYTLER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
IN THE SPRING TIME. By ALICE WEBER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAGMAR. New Novel. By HELEN SHIPTON. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. Now Ready. 
PEN. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” “ Laddie,” “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 
** No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the monosyllabic title, ‘ Pen,’ 
would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.’’—Scotsman. 
DAWN OF HISTORY. New and revised Edition. By C. F. Kgary, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
**The work has gained in value in its special character—that of a compendious introduction to the study 
of pre-historic times. It serves this purpose admirably.’’—Scotsman, . 
ANGELA. A Sketch. By ALICE WEBER. 4to, parchment wrapper, with illustration by 
T. Pym, 2s. 6d. 
“A pretty story. Miss Weber paints hercharacters with a skilful and delicate hand. The book is astudy, 
and certainly an interesting one.’’—Spectutor. 
“‘A most delightful and entrancing story.” —Church Bells. 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. By E. E. CuTHELL. ito, illustrated boards, with numerous 
illustrations by T. Pym, 3s. 6d. 
** Fresh and interesting, and is illustrated by a series of charming pictures by T. Pym.”—Scotsman, 
“Illustrated by T. Pym with excellent spirit and sympathy.”—Saturday Review, 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Felford Street, Strand, W.C. 
* 
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TIME ADVERTISLK. 


/t@ THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 


NEW Series. NEW Stories. NEW Engravings. 
PRICE €6&d. MONTHLY. 128 PACES. 


BEE TONS 


BOY'S OWN MAGAZINE. 


NEW SERIES. 
Edited by Mr. G. A. HENTY 


(The well-known War Correspondent of “ The Standard,” and popular writer of Stories for Boys), 
COMPRISING 


A Re-issue of the most popular and exciting Tales of Adventure and Historical Romances 
ever written, and entirely new Stories by the leading writers of this Class of 
Literature, including 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, PERCY GROVES, HARRY COLLINGWOOD, J. C. HUTCHESON, 
TOM ARCHER, ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, ETC. 


Contents of the MARCH NUMBER now ready: 


THE MIDS OF THE ‘‘ RATTLESNAKE.”—VIII.-X. Arthur Lee Knight. Fuuu-Pace 
(PLATE) ILLUSTRATION, drawn by W. S. Stacey: “‘Tll try and bag that fellow with 
the big antlers,’ said Kerr.” 

THINGS A BOY MAY MAKE. Photographic Apparatus (continued).—David Adamson. 
With Stx DIAGRAMS by the Author. 

THE YOUNG NORSEMAN.—VII.-I1X.— William Brighty Rands. ILLUSTRATION, drawn 
by Robert Dudley: Eric’s Novel Entertainment. 

CRESSY AND POICTIERS; OR, THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE’S PAGE — 
XXIIL-XXVIUI.—J. G. Hdgar. ILLUSTRATIONS, drawn by Robert Dudley: The 











Falcon in Gracechurch.—‘‘ I deliver my message to Queen Phillippa at Durham.” 
UP IN THE ALPS.—VII.— Captain Wraeall. FULL-PAGE (PLATE) ILLUSTRATION : The 
Chamois. 


OLD NATURAL HISTORY NOTIONS. 
ON THE DEDALUS.— Franklin Fox. 
SOLDIERS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS.—An Army Chaplain. FULL-PAGE (PLATE) 
ILLUSTRATION : Captain Loyd Lindsay saving the Regimental Colours at the Alma. 
THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER.—IV.— James Greenwood. ILLUSTRATION, 
drawn by //. S. Melville ; The Dyak Pirate Prahus attacking the Sultan, 

FISHING. 

OLD MEMING: A Scandinavian Legend.—7homas Hood. 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.—VI., VII.—Zdgar F. Roberts. ILLUSTRATIONS : 
The Great Harry—Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh—W arwick Castle—Sir Francis Drake. 

SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS: EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS.—III.— Gasto) 
Tissandier. With SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To Pierce a Halfpenny with a Needle—To keep a Penny revolving in a Lamp-Shade— 

The Sling—To Throw a Potato to a Great Height—A Piece of Money Rolling on an 
Umbrella—To Cut a Peach, with its Stone, right through—To Project a Draughtsman 
from a Heap of them—The Card and the Coin. 

MY FIRST ELEPHANT.— Captain Ozanne. 

COLLEGE DAYS: The Siege.— An Old Oxonian. ILLUSTRATION: Oxford, from Christ- 
church Meadows. 

THE REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENT’S PARK.—Rev. J. G. Wood. With SIx 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PUZZLE PAGES. 





ea” The MARCH NUMBER will be sent, as Specimen, post free, on receipt of Seven Penny Stamps, 
by the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & CC., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








TIME ADVERTISER. iii 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S LIST, 


NEWEST NOVELS. 


WHAT FILLS OUR HOSPITALS? 
% QUEEN ANNE'S HOSPITAL: Its Senators and Sufferers. By 


- T. Scnorretp, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Travels in the Interior,” etc. 10s. 6d. Tracing the close connection 
between the Public-house and the Hospital. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “* MEADOWSWERT COMEDY.” 
29. JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By THOMAS PINKERTON. 2 vols. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG AND PAUL SYLVESTER. 


3. THE DEAD LEMAN. By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. Tastefully 
bound. 6s. Large-paper Edition now sold out. 


4. LOVE OF MONEY THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. By AtEc. Fearon. 6s. 


‘Very interesting. The basis of the tale is a farmhouse tragedy which really occurred some thirty years 
ago.”— Academy. 

5. ONE OF THE “FORTY.” By A. Davuper. Translated by Dr. A. W. 
VERRALL and MARGARET VERRALL. 6s. 

‘‘The style is admirable, the observation close, the satire keen.’”’—Times. ‘* As a picture of Parisian 
manners it is exquisite. Will rank amongst the highest works of a writer whom many consider to be the 
foremost living novelist.”—Scots Observer. 

NEW SENSATIONAL STORY DEDICATED TO WILKIE COLLINS. 
6. GHOSTS’ GLOOM. By J.G.Hotmzs. With a Frontispiece by WM. PARKINSON, 68. 


7.A QUEEN AMONG QUEENS. By Cameron MacDowatt, late of the 


Indian Army. 68. [Just published 


THE LAST OF MAYNE REID’S WORKS. 
GWEN WYNN: A Romance. 3s. 6d. 


*. * The other Novels of this Series are :— 

THE DEATH SHOT. NO QUARTER! THE FREE LANCES. 
THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. THE CHILD WIFE. THE NATURALIST IN SILURIA. 

Of ‘‘THE CHILD WIFE” the Atheneum said: “There is no want of vivacity in the new production of 
the old benefactor of our boyhood.” 

Of ‘NO QUARTER!” the Academy said: ‘‘It is a rattling historical novel, after the G. P. R. Jame 
and Harrison Ainsworth type.”’ 
And all Volumes of the Series have been very highly spoken of. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW POEM. 
THE PAGEANT OF LIFE: An Epic of Man in Four Books, By 


Grorer Bartow. 6s. 

‘*A new poet has risen among us; an indisputable poet—forcible, graceful, earnest, courageous ; having 
something of real interest and great moment to say, and knowing how to express his strong bold thoughts, 
in words of extraordinary power and lines of real beauty.’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Very many of the single 
lyrics are full of beauty and rich in music. That Mr. Barlow is a genuine and often a very sweet singer 
it were vain to deny.”’—Pall Mall. ‘* The poem, as a poem, may stand beside ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Byron's 
‘Cain’—more human than the first, more tender than the second.”—Metropolitan. ‘By a master of 
passionate and picturesque verse. His command of imagery, the force and fire of his ideas, and the vigour 
of his style are unmistakable.”—Light. ‘‘ Has made its mark, and is bound to create a deep and lasting 
impression. By a true poet, and a deep thinker.’’—Birmingham Mail. ‘‘ Many of the lyrics and ballads are 
particularly bright and good.”—Academy. ‘There is no part of itwhich lacks interest. His sympathies 
are true, and his dreams have wings. Original, tender, graceful.’”—To-Day. ‘Of undoubted power, and 
quite exceptional poetic merit.’”’— Post. 


NEW SPECULATIONS OF FOURTH DIMENSIONAL SPACE. 
A NEW ERA OF THOUGHT. By C. Howarp Hinton, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series II.), each 1s. 

1, EDUCATION OF THE IMAGINATION. 
2. MANY DIMENSIONS. 

Series I. contains :—What is the Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian King—A Picture of 
our Universe—Casting out the Self—A Plane World. Each 1s., or in one vol. cloth 6s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO “FLATLAND.” 
ANOTHER WORLD; or, The Fourth Dimension. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, 
8 


“Tt is ‘ Flatland "popularised. The analogy between the world to come and space of four dimensions is 
— out _ a 7 fascinating way, and those who read Mr, Schofield will be sure to read ‘ Flatland’ as 
sequel.” —Graphic. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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4 JHE + LADIES’ # TREASURY. * 


A BHousehold MWara3sine. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 


7d. MONTHLY. 





“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


For January commences a new volume, and if this contribution may be taken as an augury, an exceedingly bright and 
useful volume it will be. The stories and articles cover a very wide —_~ = and in addition to all the usual o eye of 


a popular family magazine, there are valuable coloured fashion plates, 
of the best. The Ladies’ T reasury is certainly a treasury for ladies.”—Lincoln Free Press. 


ashion engravings, and the like, and all of them 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“One of the most marked features of The Ladies’ Treasury is the interesting character of its short, complete stories, 


‘ The Cavalier’s Treasure,’ ‘ Her Real Revenge,’ and ‘ Max Trevor’s Bicycle 


are good specimens of the class. The new 


serial, ‘ln Military Uniform,’ cannot fail to attract.”"—Literary World. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“¢The Smuggler’s Ghost,’ and ‘Cozening at ———, 
e 


Treasury. There are other short stories and papers sui 


are among the numerous attractive features of The Ladies’ 
for the digestion of the magazine reader at this particular 


season. ‘A Trio of Celebrated Novelists’ introduces us to three very popular writers, viz., Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Louis 
Stevenson, and Mr. Walter Besant, and gives some reminiscences of their respective careers. While the literary features 
of the Treasury are specially entertaining, the various useful features which so highly distinguish it as a magazine of 
fashion are not wanting in special attractions for the season.”—North Devon Herald. 





“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Is right welcome With wealth of useful information 
and good reading. R_ itssolid matter is worked up into 
such readable form t eally easant half-hour’s study may 
ever be had from its pages.”"—Hunts County Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘‘Mrs. Warren succeeds in putting before her patrons 
month by month a most useful and enjoyable family 
magazine, as bright and fresh to-day as when we first saw 
it some twenty years ago. We can eereneny recommend 
it to those on the look-out fot a good household magazine.” 
—A berdeen Journal. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“‘It is edited with great care, and is one of the most 
interesting and useful magazines that comes under our 
notice."—Huntley Express. 

“Mrs. Warren is uncommonly successful in providing 
good fiction literature for her readers.”—NorthernChronicle. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“A more pleasing household magazine can hardly be 
desired, the various members of a family being certain 
to find something to attract.—Newry Telegraph. 


an altogether, this magazine is one of the best 
b id journals published.”—Kirkcudbrightshire Adver- 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**This interesting monthly continues to possess those 
charms for the housewife which have made it in the past 
one of the best monthlies in circulation. The short stories 
are all very interesting, and there is much to interest the 
ot — - ae eee on a variety of topics. 

nformation relating to the household a sis fu 
complete."—Hull Daily Mail. ae cress 8 il and 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


“Provides a large amount of reading, both edifying a 
entertaining.”— Accrington Gazette. » roe 
“This splendid magazine has come to hand; it is, as 


_—. full of much interesting information.”— Waterford 
av ews, 








PWV 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


*‘A household magazine of literature, education, and 
fashion, and has few superiors for freshness, variety, and 
general attractions and excellence.”—Spalding Gazette. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This magazine well merits the popularity it enjoys.” 
—Haddington Courier. 

“Is an excellent and welcome magazine, and continues 
to maintain its useful and healthy character.”—Halifax 
Guardian. 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


_“ This very old-established magazine seems to be as 
lively and useful as ever.”—Northern Chronicle. 


**There is a great variety of information, valuable and 
interesting to all classes, in this admirable magazine.”— 
Hants County Guardian. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘‘The literary contents are well selected, comprising 
fiction, papers on subjects of domestic or fashionable 
interest, and all sorts of notes, hints, and gossip, useful 
and entertaining.”— Whitehaven Free Press. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


** Indicates, in its contents, the widening of the interests 
of the sex and the multiplication of its occupations. The 
fashions, of course, have the attention of the editress (Mrs. 
Warren), but by no means to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects; whilst articles on art work, millinery, needlework, 
cookery, chess, and pastimes establish the claim of the 
Treasury to be styled ‘a household magazine.’”—North 
Devon Journal. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘“‘ Short essays, written in a popular style, complete and 
continuous stories, descriptions and illustrations of the 
fashions, directions in gardening for amateurs, and _ notes 
on cookery, etc., form its leading characteristics.”—Boston 
Independent. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“Can be recommended as a useful guide in matters per- 
taining to the fair sex, as well as an entertaining literary 
companion.”—Kelso Chronicle. 




















LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; anp DERBY. 
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Sournal of the Dousehold. 





Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 








Established 
20 Years. 








(6° the jour — The plan of | 


the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 








| plain, practical, 





PRICE 24. 








ORKSHOP. — Every 

) branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 


age-building, Making Scientific | 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, | 


Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions 


and | 


| 


Answers for obtaining special | 


The Articles are 
and to the 


information. 


Registered as 

a Newspaper. 
XCHANGE AND MART. 
—Selling, Buying, and 


Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 


| of ld. for 3 words is made for 





point. «a entering a notice. 
OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
— Papers on various points Under this heading Re- 
in connection with the plies are given, = a 


Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 


| Little Dinners and Luncheons, 


finished Dlustrations, spe- | 


cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BaZAaR, are given. 





RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 


| 


| Dishes, 


Notices of the Art Galleries, | 


Concerts, New Music, and the | 


doings in the Scientific World, 


are given, as_ well as Practical | 
Articles on New Art Work for 


Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


H “suiject large number of 





subjects are treated here, 
such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games. Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 
OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Lades discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. - 





Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 





ARDEN.— The Cultivation 
(GG of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-kKeeping, are 
also given. 


| IBRARY.—Here are given 





Reviews of Books, Articles 

+ onthe Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


(O° try, Hor E. — Dogs, Poul- 





try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 

Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 


' Lists of Shows are also given. 











large Staff of 
eaiens on Law, Literature, 
inance an: Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cee, Travel, 
emg Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

eriod, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 
ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. $3months. 6 months, 12 months. 


-/il 2/8 5/4 10/8 


Two IsSUES WEEKLY. 
l month. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 

2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UpcoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 


¢ FFICES.—The Postal 


Experts, to 











ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrama, 
‘* Bazaar, London.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts 


and Conditiors of Men.” With 32 Tllustrations. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” Three vols., crown 8vo. 


CHANCE? or FATE? By ALICE O'HANLON, Author of “The Unforeseen,” etc. 


Three vols., crown 8vo. 


BLOOD-MONEY; AND OTHER STORIES. 
Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. WOOD, Author of 


** The Passenger from Scotland Yard.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ROMANCES OF THE LAW. By R. E. FRANCILLON, Author of “ King or 
Knave,”’ etc. With Frontispiece by D. H. FRISTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ST RANGE SECRETS. Told by PERCY FITZGERALD. FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
JAMES GRANT, DUTTON COOK, and others. With 8 Illustrations by Sir JOHN GILBERT, WILLIAM 





By CHARLES GIBBON, 
[ Preparing. 





SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Preparing. 
DR. RAMEAU. By GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” etc. Translated 
by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
NIKANOR. Translated from the French of HENRI GREVILL E, Authcr of “ Dosia,” 

etc. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo,‘cloth, 6s. [Shortl’. 





NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 
Illustrated by GILBERT GAUL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By HUGH MacCOLL. Crown 8yo, 


cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS. Now Publishing. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Herr Paulus. By WALTER BESANT. Holiday Tasks. By JAMES PAYN. 
The Devil’s Die. By GRANT ALLEN. The Spectre of the Camera. By JULIAN HAW- 
For Maimie’s Sake. By GRANT ALLEN. THORNE. 
Eve. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring.’’ David Poindexter’s Disappearance. By 


N HAWTHORNE 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. By JAMES PAYN. oUEtA 
With Frontispiece by A. HOPKINS. The Blackhall Ghosts. By SARAH TYTLER. 


King or Knave? By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
NEW SHILLING BOOKS. rns 














DOLLY: A Sketch. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 
ls. ; cloth, 1». 6d, [Shortly. 

THAT GIRL IN BLACK: A Romance. By Mrs MOLESWORTH, Author of “ Herr 
Baby,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. #d. (Shortly. 


TH 4 DAGO NET RECITER AND READER: Being Readings and Recitations 

in Proce and Verse, selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. _Crown 8vo, portrait-cover, 1s.; 
cloth, w ith special portrait, ls. 6d. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now Publishing. 

Uncle Sam at Home. By HAROLD BRYDGES. In Exchange foraSoul. By MARY LINSKILL. 
The Heir of Linne. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from Ouida's 
Little Novels. By WILKIE COLLINS. Works. 
The Man-Hunter. By DICK DONOVAN. By Devious Ways. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Caught at Last! By DICK DONOVAN. Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. By HAROLD FREDERIC. | The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. 
The Lindsays. By JOHN LEYS. WOOD. 


POETRY. 
SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord HENRY SOMERSET. Small 4to, handsomely bound 


in white, 6s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 
ge en Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 


CAROLS OF COCKAYNE, By HENRY S. LEIGH. A New Edition, printed on 
8vo, hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
iE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Illus: 
P, MACNAB. Srconp Epition. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected by JOHN ASHTON, Author of “ Social 


Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 









































































TIME ADVERTISER, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, Both Series complete in one volume. 





mS BY RICE 2s. [Shortly. 
WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 


| The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WALTER BESANT. 


With a Photograph Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN. By JOHN COLE- 


MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
LORD BEACONSFIELD: A Biography. By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H.SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 


Maps, and Facsimiles. Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THE LIFEAND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART ,commonly called 


the Young Pretender. By ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, ete. By CHARLES 
READE, Author of “‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men.” With 137 Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

DAYLIGHT LAND: An Excursion over Prairie and Mountain. By W.H. MURRAY.  /ith 140 Ilustra- 
tions in colours. Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ‘ 

A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES, from its Source Downwards. A Book for all Boat- 
ing Men and for all Lovers of the River. With over 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; 
cloth, ls. 6d. | Preparing. 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : Stories of Marine Adverture Re-told. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By 
Proxy.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR”: A Collection of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Nature near London. 














MAGAZINES. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1889.—One Shilling Monthly.--A New Serial Story, entitled ‘‘PASSION’S SLAVE,” 
By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,” *“‘A Drawn Game,” etc., began 
in the JANUARY Number, and will be continued through the year. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1889.—One Shilling Monthly.—In addition to Articles upon sub- 
jects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘‘ TABLE TALK” by SYLVANUS URBAN, appears Monthly. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP FOR 1889: An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S , etc. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post free. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography,etc. 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘‘Science-Gossip.” With 
3€6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An Anecdotic Medley. By ‘“*THORMANBY.” Crown 8yo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 
WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illustrations. Saturn and its System. New and Revised 
Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every | extra, 10s. 6d. 
Night inthe Year, Drawings of the Constella- | Mysteries of Time and Space. With Illustra- 





tions, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. tions. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo; cloth 
. Familiar Science Studies. Cheaper Edition. | extra, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | The Universe of Suns; ard other Science G'ean- 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Cr. | ings. With numerous Illustrations. Cheaper 
8vo, ls. 6.1 Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 

WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1889). Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,00 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they held or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, etc. Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1889). WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1889). (1889). ‘ 

WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1889). 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, ard HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). 


Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5-. 


LONDON: CHATIO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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LOVELY SPRING DRESSES! 


Over 1,000 PATTERNS SENT FREE 


ON APPROVAL, TO ANY ADDRESS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


All New Goods fresh from the Looms at Mill Prices, 


Messrs. Henry Pease & Co.’s Successors, Spinners and Manufac- 
turers, the Mills, Darlington, are now ready to execute orders for the 
New Season’s Goods, which include all the LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN PURE WOOL. Amongst the Spring Novelties may be noted the 


cee COSTUME CLOTHS: 


The Caledonian, The Virginian, Empress Costume Cloth, 
TOGETHER WITH THE CELEBRATED 


The Grampian, 


Darlington 


CROSS-WARP SERGES, 
GOLD-MEDAL MERINOS, & CASHMERES, 


All High-Class Fabrics renowned for their Stylish Appearance, 
thorough Money Value, and Hard-Wearing Qualities. 
ETON ANY LENGTH 
— CUT. 

Any Article not 
approved will be 
changed within 
Seven Days. 










These splendid i 
Goods are Sold —=—_—— 
direct to the —_ 
Public without 

the interven-%% 
tion of Whole- 2 
sale Merchants, )| 
Drapers, Agents, 
or Middle-Men, : 
allIntermediate tereera Pe A hy 8 
Profits being oyers ea Ses ’ 27) | fee Re REEERE re 
given to the = : 
Purchaser. : 





roetl Wl L 








All Goods are 
warranted to be 
-*, equal to the Sam- 

igeaewar dt | SSS : Gry, pier. 
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Britain. 
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same day as re- 
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Henry Pease & Co.’s Successors buy their Wools direct from the English Farmer. After carefu 
sorting and cleansing the wool is spun into yarn, and the yarn woven into the various charming fabrics for 
which the firm have been renowned since their establishment in 1752—the entire process of manufacture 
being carried on in their own Mills at Darlington, employing more than 1,000 hands, 


Pease & Co.'s SUCCESSOTS, manufacturers, The Mills, Darlington. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Sixty Pages, Post Free. Established 1752. 
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“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil.”—Laveet. 
“ Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”—Britis Medical Journal, 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowel.”— Metical Press. 


ALLEN 


AND 


HANDBURYS 


PERFECTED | 


GOD-LIVER OIL 


Can be borne and digested by the most 
delicate. Is the only Oil which does not 
repeat, and for these reasons the most 
efficacious kind in use. 


In Capsuled 1 a 6 4. /9 9 Sold 
Bottles Only. / / = Everywhere. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS guarantee the purity and high quality of 
their Perfected Cod-Liver Oil, which is made by a new and special 
process of their own, and is supplied direct from their Factories at 
Longva and Kjerstadt, on the coast of Norway. 


_ NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is NEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be 
genuine unless in the Capsuled Bottles bearing ALLEN & HANBURYS’ 


Name and Trade Mark (a Plough). 











LIQUID MALT forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only 
a highly concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion 


of all starchy and farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation 
by the most enfeebled invalid. BYNIN, being a liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient 
treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very palatable, and possesses the 
nutritive and peptic properties of Mait in perfection, It isa valuable aliment in Consump- 
tion and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at le. 9d. 







































x TIME ADILUTISER. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


The Sweetest Houses everywhere are those where Hudson’s Soap is in Daily use, 
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SOFTENS WATER, 


LEAVES no SMELL, 
RAPID 
WASHING, 


FOAMING 
LATHER. 


5 S is a pure Dry Soap 
HUDSON S OAP in fine Powder, 
dissolves immediately, softens all waters, makes a 
foaming lather and leaves no smell ! 


S$ 0 is excellent for 
HUDSON S AP washing Flannels 
and Woollen Underclothing, as well as Linen, 
Shirts, Collars, Sheets, Table Cloths, etc. 


HUDSON’S SOAP «00°. °%0: 
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REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCE \ & \ \ 


Of all Dirt from everything by using 
HUDSON’S SOAP. 


REWAR D!—Purity, Heaith, 
Perfect Satisfaction, by its regular 
Daily use. It is quick, safe, ana 
sweet. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, and to this rule he 








can make no exception. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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TIME. 1889. 
NEW SERIES. 


The Editor intends the New Series of Time to be in every sense a NEW 
Series. 








Among others the following well-known writers have promised their co- 
operation :— 


MISS THACKERAY (MRS. | H. W. LUCY (“ TOBY, M.P.”). 
RICHMOND RITCHIE). MRS. CLIFFORD (Author of 

F. C. PHILIPS. “Mrs. Keith’s Crime ”’). 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. ARTHUR CECIL. 

T. E. KEBBEL. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 

OSCAR WILDE. J. M. BARRIE. 





ALFRED GERMAN REED. 





The WORK AND WORKERS series—critical articles by experts on 
their several vocations—has been so successful during the past year that it 
has been decided to continue it. 

Papers on ART AND ARTISTS, by W. P. FRITH, R.A.; on THE 
STAGE, by ARTHUR CECIL; on THE BAR, by FRANK LOCK- 
WOOD, Q.C., have already been arranged for immediate publication. One 
on the POLICE, which must remain anonymous, appears in the January 
number, and others are to follow. 


Larger space will henceforth be devoted to Fiction and the lighter forms 
of literature, to make room for which “Time’s Footsteps for the Month” will be 
discontinued. The January number opens with Mr. F. C. PHILIPS’ new 
novel, entitled “YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP.” 


An original feature, entirely new to journalism, being a fresh form of 
criticism at once of Plays, Players, and Audience, will also be inaugurated 


with the January number: it is sufficient to add that Mr. J. M. BARRIE 


is responsible for their authorship. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Squars, Lonpon, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANC]§ RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual! 
BIRKBECK BAN K .— | 


| 


Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


]]OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR 1WO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Bizksscx Buitpine Sovisry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ow TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Socrery, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par. 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








| HOLLOWAYS PILLS 














THIS FAMOUS 


FAMILY MEDICINE 


Isa Crtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 











Certain HARNESS’ Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC: BELT 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


SLi EPLESSNESS, _ The Rt. Hon. LorpD 











BYRON says that—" Harness’ Electropathic Belt ts 
txvaluatle for sleeplessness, 1 recommend it to ail 
my Jriends.” 


Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of fe. 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of § 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C, B. Harness, Corsi. 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. & 

On y Address, 


LONDON, W. 
52, OXFORD ST. nal Gree. 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at once © 
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A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK ON CO- 
OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS 
OF WORKING MEN. 


By Dr. BAERNREITHER. 


English Edition, with Additional Matter by the 
Au hor, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Thick 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 

‘‘Many volumes have been written by German 
economists on English social subjects, but none of 
them can be compared with the present work... 
pregnant with thought and insight. It is greatly 
to be wished that a work dealing in so masterly a 
manner with a specially English subject may not 
remain untranslated.’’—Spectator. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PHLS 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


Cure 


GOOD fur the 
GOOD for the 
GOOD for the 
GOOD for the 
GOOD for the 


Cure 


of INDIGESTION. 
Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
of HEARTBURN. 
Cure of BILIOUS 
Cure of LIVER C 


ESS. 
MPLAINT. 


” GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER, 
Sold by all Medicir e Vendcrs, in Boxes at 1*. 1}4., 2%. 97., and 4+, 67, exch; or sent by post for 14, 


or 54 stamps, according to size, hr 


PAGE I. WCODCOC K, High Street. Lincolr. 


21° 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 


Sheological dist, 


eer 


BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 








DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Lent Manual ... ... 2s. 6d. and ls. 6d. 
a te Alive unto God -_ _ 4s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Lenten Readings. With Preface by the 
Rev, R, A. J. SUCKLING vi ; 2s. 6d. 


STRICKLAND’S (Rev. W. J.) endi of Christ Crucified 2s. Gd. 
VAUGHAN’S (Rev. W.) The Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord 














2s. Od. 
BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST. 
BELLARS’ (Rev. W.) Before the Throne - wad 2s. 6d. 
BIROAT’S Eucharistic Life of Christ ... - 6s. 
Ceremonial of the Altar. Compiled by a Priest of the Church of 
England (A. 8. B.) ... cae ea 7 ve 2s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S CM. E.) Denies: A Poem on the Eucharist 2s. Od. 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
JONES’ (C. A.) Saints of the Prayer Book ... _ 2s. Od. 
K. E. V.’s Circle of the Saints... _ Man 3s. Od. 
MALAWM’S (Rev. W.) Black-Letter Saints sed vai 9s. Od. 
ESSAYS AND MEDITATIONS. 
CHAPMAN’S (Rev. H. B.) Religion of the Cross ... 4s. Od. 
DOUGLAS’S (H.) Sunbeams from Heaven for Darkened Chambers 
DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Ministry of Mercy (Miracles) 5s., % ed 
- - The Hidden Word (Parables) 5s., 2s. 6d. 
JELF’S (Rev. Canon) Work and Worship _... ‘ny 4s. Od. 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 
1. FARRAR (Archdeacon), Sermons (15) js - 2s. 6d. 
2. LIDDON (Canon), Sermons (16) ... ve i 2s. 6d. 
3. MAGEE (Bishop), Sermons (15)... eat ~ Qs. 6d. 


A few complete sets of the Contemporary Pulpit, Vols. I. to X., can be still 
had, price 35s. the set nett., published at 3d. 


The New Series commences in January 1889. Subscription 6d, per month, or 7s. per 


annum, post free from the Publishers. QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. per part, 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO-S 


Theological Works. 














MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRUMMOND. 3s. 6d. 


COPEMAN (J. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s, 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers, 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

ra i Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL (W.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages, 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8S.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3+. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the one of the 
Church England. ls. 6d 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. Mornine anp EventnG Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s, 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d, 
STUBBS (Rev, C. W.) Christ and Democracy, 3s, 6d. 
TAYLOR (Jeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s, 6d, 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity, 3s. 6d. 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 





TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
| aMonthly WuBblicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry Quitter. 2s. 6d. 
Tllustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I. and II., elegantly bound in red cloth, may be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Watrer Sicuet. Monthly, ls. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 
Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII, of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each. 


OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. Louis ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I. and II., each con- 
taining 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 
and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X.; forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L., 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“The Universal Messenger ’’): A Monthly ba nor) 


Journal. Edited by G. KRAvsE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d. 
post free. 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


1. CHURCH REFORM. By Apert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 














2. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricwarp, M.P., and T. Carve. 


WILLIAMS. 


38. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


BAXTER, M.P. 


. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marquis or Lorne. 
and R. T. Rerp, M.P. 
and KF, C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


DAWSON BuRNs, D.D. 


Oo 1 2 as 


M.P. 
9. REPRESENTATION. by Sir Joun Luspocx, Bart., M.P. 


10. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asnton Dike, and Ws. 


WOODALL, M.P. 
The following Volume is in preparation :— 


ll. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 











LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuurst, M.P., 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Rarusonz, M.P., Aus. PEEL, 
LOCAL OPTION. By W. S. Caine, M.P., Wittiam Hoy ze, and Rev. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firts, 
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a Vol of ‘Misselianeans Literature ye 





newly Fin cloth with margins uncut... 
Twelve Volumes of Recent Travel, Demy Sr, 
with margins uncut : nes 


a Volumes of Recent Thooliigieal’ 
Demy 8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins 


Sixteen Volumes of Recent Biography, 
_ bound in cloth, with margins uncut a8 


Twenty Volumes of Miscellaneous Literat 
8v0., newly bound in cloth, with margins uneut ... 






See Ses S. 










Twel Volumes of Recent Travel, Crown. $v, 
in cloth, with margins uncut ied: gene 
Twenty Volumes of Assorted Literature, | 
bound i in cloth, with margins uncut ace ee §642 


Twenty Volumes of Recent Biography, Be : 


hy with — uncut ie 
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ES OF TRAVEL, and other Works 


Interest, wine om circulation, and now offered 
for taal + t greatly Reduced ries | 





are suitable for Gentlemen's Libraries or Public Institutions. 


—— 


ek Oe Published Offered 
ake in Cloth at Rebound at 








Alice, H.R.H. the Pikéekes, Mencle and Letters of e 12 
semi Lady, A Vo Round the World inthe ‘Sunbeam’ 21 
| Sunshine and Stormin the East: a Voyage... 21 





a In the Trades, Tropics, and Roaring Forties 21 
Rickiand, Frank, Life of, 5 Conk C. Bompas .., 12 


A = Lord, Life of, eaffreson. 2vols. ... 30 
: oomfield, Baroness, | ds i plomatic Life. 2vols. 28 








&. 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

, 9 

6 

ue Burnaby, Colonel, A Ride to Khiva... 21 6 

Se On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2vis. 38 ‘ 

_ ‘Campbell, Lord, Life of, by Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. 2 vols. 30 9 

©. Cameron, Commander, ‘Across Africa. 2vols. ... Sag 9 

* Denison, Archdeacon, Notes of My Life... ie we ae 5 

. Dickens, Charles, Life of, b John Forster. 3 vols. fi i 18 

~ Doran, Dr., London in the acobite Times. 2 vols. ee 10 

| Early Years of H.R.H. Ww. Prince Consort ... i. ae § 
| ~~. Eliot, George, Life of, b Pht Cross. “3 vols. ... Se ee 12 
Se = =. > _ Ewing. Bishop, Memalee — meets Ross - 4... %. 4... 21 6 
ae ||| ae ‘Fawcett, Henry, Life of, byt Step! en Sia aa 6 
Fitzgerald. Percy, The Fun George III. 2vols, ... 30 s 

Ae Caroline, Memories of Friends Royal 8vo. ... 21 14 

"Froude, J. A., Oceana; or England and Her Colonies .. 18 7 

6 

5 


+ Greville.C C¥.. Journal of the Reignof Queen Victoria. 5 vis. 60 
Greely, Lieut. A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service. 2vols. 42 
‘Gower, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. 2 vols.... oxy Oe 


to ce 


- Gordon, General, Journals Of,at Khartoum... ... .«.. 21 
_ Guizot in Private Life, b Madame de Witt.. : ouaee t 
_~ Lyndhurst. Lord. Life mg Sir Theodore Martin.. ages f 
~ Macaulay, Lord, Life and Letters. 2 vols.... a sive ee I 
Macleod, Dr. Norman, Memoir of. 2 vols. ae 
‘Malmesbury. Earl of, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. 2 vols. 32 
Markham, Capt. A. H., The Great Frozen Sea... ee 
More Leaves from Her Majesty’s Journal... ae 
3 ~ Mozley, Canon J. B., Letters of, edited by his Sister ... 12 
~ Nasmyth, James, Memoir of, by Samuel Smiles ... ... 16 
Te oy Donovan Edmund, The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. ... Se 


__ Selwyn, Bishop. Life of, by Rev. H. W: Tucker. 2vols.... 24 
Scott, James Robert Hope-, Memoirs of, by R. Ornsby. 2vis. 24 
_ ——- Sir Gilbert. Personal and Professional Recollections 18 
_ $mith, Sydney, Life and Times of, by Rev. Stuart J. Reid 21 
_ Taylor, Sir Henry, Autobiography on 1800—1875. 2vols. 32 
SS watece A.. His Life and: Al ditiaa, by Himself i. 8 
_ Wallace. D. Mackenzie, Russia. 2vols.  ... Re. ae 
~ Whewell. Dr., Life of, by Mrs. Stair Douglas... ae 
Wilberforce, Bishop, Life of. 3 vols. a3 45 
Yates, Edmund. Ht Re ancaetr ko Experiences. 2vols. 30 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 


POETRY. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. (April. 

HE ASCENT OF MAN: A Poem. By MATHILDE BLIND. Crown &vo. 
printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 73s. Pie [ Shortly. 
SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord HENRY SOMERSET. Small 4to, 6s. (April. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

HARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series complete in one volume, 

printed on laid paper, and handsomely half-bound, 2s. [ Shortly. 


ASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. Translated from 
La Physiologie du Gott by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
[Preparing, 











BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
HE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WALTER BESANT. 


With a Photograph Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN. By JOHN COLE. 
} : wo vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
ORD BEACON F IELD: A Biography. By T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5e. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H.SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 


Maps, and Facsimiles. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


DAYLIGHT LAND: The Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise, of Judge JOHN 


DOE, Tourist; CEPHAS PEPPERELL, Capitalist; Colonel GOFFE, and others, in their Excursion 
over Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. MURRAY. With 140 Illustrations in colours. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


NEW PIGTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES, from its Some 


Downwards. A Book for all Boating Men and for all Lovers of the River. With orer 300 Illustrations: 
Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Preparing. 


N PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Adventure Re-told. By JAMES 
PAYN, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. @d. : 
HE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR:” A Collection of Maritime 


Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
ORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 


2s. 6d. each. 
Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Air. 
HE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. : 
HE PLAYTI ME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of 
“‘Science-Gossip.”” With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
HE HORSE AND HIS RIDER ; An Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Flowers of the Shy. With 55 Illustrations. Saturn and its arte. New and Revised 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth 


basy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every | extra, 10s. 6d. 
Night inthe Year, Drawings of the Constella- Mysteries of Time and Space. With Illustra- 
tions, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. tions. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Miliar Science Studies. Cheaper Edition. extra, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. The Universe of Suns; and other Science Glean- 


wages and rkers. Cr. ings. With numerous Illustrations, Cheaper 
Bee, ls. =” a Soe We Bdition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


_ ART HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY NOTES (1889). With Sketches. Is. [Preparing. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1885-9), Complete in One Volume, with about 600 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Only a few copies for sale.) (Preparing. 
ROSVENOR NOTES (1889). With Sketches. 1s. [ Preparing. 
THE NEW GALLERY (1889), With Sketches. 1s. [ Preparing. 
THE PARIS SALON (1889). With Sketches. 3s. [ Preparing. 
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il TIME ADVERTISER. 
NOW READY, 
Price 7s. 6d., strongly bownd in half-roan ; or 10s, 6d. in half-calf. 
(Completing the 468th Thousand.) 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


(RECOMPOSED THROUGHOUT, GREATLY ENLARGED and IMPROVED) of 
The Best, Most Useful, and Most Popular Cookery Book in the World. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


Including 360 ADDITIONAL PAGES OF NEW RECIPES 
AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The size of the pages has also been increased, so that the New Edition contains nearly 


HALF AS MUCH MATTER AGAIN AS THE OLD EDITION. 


In all about 1,700 pages, Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds 
of Engravings and New Coloured Plates. 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE NEW EDITION ARE 











NEW Type. | NEW Engravings. | NEW Coloured 
NEW Tables. | NEW Modes. | Plates. 
NEW Recipes. NEW Menus. | 





The following short Summary of Revisions and Additions will give a slight idea 
of the magnitude of the Work that has been done :—The HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE for 
CHOOSING and BUYING—NEW MODES of COOKING and NEW COOKERY APPLIANCES 


—NEW TABLES, giving the RELATIVE VALUES—TINNED MEATS: How Best to Prepare 


Them—COOKERY as a SCIENCE and FINE ART—TRUSSING, illustrated by Sketches 
from Nature—VEGETARIANISM, with Recipes—SMALL SAVOURIES—CONFECTIONERY 


and ORNAMENTAL PASTRY—INVALID COOKERY—COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING : 
AMERICAN, COLONIAL, and CONTINENTAL, with Recipes—TABLE DECORATIONS and 
MENU CARDS—MENUS for BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, FAMILY DINNERS, and DINNER 
PARTIES ; DINNERS QUICKLY PREPARED, TEAS, and SUPPERS—NEW and VALUABLE 
RECIPES for every kind of Cookery, with Names of each Dish in French and English 
—NEW RECIPES for all kinds of HOUSEHOLD WORK—NURSING and the SICK-ROOM— 


The DOCTOR—LEGAL MEMORANDA, Revised to Date—NEWi COLOURED PLATES, and 
FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION. 


‘*An entirely new edition, revised and corrected up to date, and giving trustworthy information on 
almost every subject of interest to the much-tried person, the mistress of the house. . . . We cannot 
imagine no present more useful to a young housekeeper, or, indeed, to any housekeeper, either young or 
old, lady or gentleman.’’— Queen. 

‘* Every man who appreciates a good dinner ought to present his wife with the revised and greatly 
enlarged edition of ‘Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management.’ The coloured plates and numerous 
woodcuts brighten the pages of a book which, so far as we know, stands without a rival in its own 
department.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

‘*Embraces everything that can possibly be associated with the household and its proper management. 
No other such comprehensive work has ever been Ss and no publication of the future is at all likely 
to challenge its supremacy. . . . Perfect as it was before, it is much more so now.”—Bristol Times. 

‘*Mrs. Beeton’s is, indeed, as much a necessity in a well-ordered home as a family Bible, and when 
once obtained is likely to be as frequently consulted.”’—Court Journal, 


WARD, LOCK, & Co., LONDON, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 
And of all Booksellers throughout the World. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


MARCH, 1889. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
I. The Lords as Obstructives. | VII. Home Affairs. 


II. Excluded Plays. | VIII. Independent Section : 
III. The Trials of a Nonconformist 1. How every Tenant Farmer 








Minister. may become his own Land- 
TV. Work and Women. lord. 
V. The Decimal and the Metric | 2. Ecce Homo. 
Systems. 3. Anglophobia in the United 


VI. Statistics versus Malthus. States: a Reply. 





“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW .. . seems likely in its fresh shape to become a most 
valuable and efficient organ of the Liberal party.”—-Daily News. 

“ The WESTMINSTER is destined and determined to take the position of the Liberal party 
organ.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We commend the enterprise, as we believe in the earnestness of the conductors of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, which has steadily improved since it began to appear as a monthly.” 
— Spectator. 

“The WESTMINSTER is steadily improving its position with a vigour and solidity that 
promises great usefulness with great success. The articles are carefully varied, and, without 
exception, are written with marked ability and fairness.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“In its new form the WESTMINSTER REVIEW seems to have taken a new lease of life. It 
is at once vigorous, bright, and thoughtful.” —Nonconformist. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is improving its position every month.”—Literary World. 

‘“‘The WESTMINSTER continues to perform its very useful functions as a definitely Liberal 
monthly, well written and well edited, but with a solid backbone of political and social 
conviction which distinguishes it clearly from almost all the other magazines.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW in its monthly form continues to be conducted with great 
ability, intelligence, and fairness. . . . It maintains its character as a repertory of facts and 
opinions useful to politicians in general and Liberal politicians in particular.”—Manchester 
Examiner. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is undoubtedly a great success in its new monthly form,”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“‘The WESTMINSTER, indeed, is vigorous in every page.’ —Scottish Leader. 

“Tn literary merit the WESTMINSTER is in the front rank of the highest class of periodicals.”’ 
—Freeman’s Journal. 

“A glance at its contents columns for the past year shows the extent of ground covered by 
the REVIEW, and the testimony of all Liberal journals is borne to the success of its effort in 
behalf of the common cause. We wish it even greater success during the coming year, and 
heartily commend it to Irishmen.” — Dublin Evening Telegraph. 

‘‘La WESTMINSTER REVIEW se trouve maintenant la plus vivante et la plus intéressante 
des revues anglaises.”"—Le Figaro (Paris). 

“No Liberal who is interested in the formation of sound public opinion should fail to 
become a regular subscriber to what may now be fairly considered the recognised monthly 
organ of the Liberal party. .. . The contents of the WESTMINSTER, month by month, are 
crisp, bright, and thoroughly readable.”— Wakefield Free Press. 

“The remarkable series of articles on phases of the Home Rule question will have been 
admitted by all candid opponents as among the weightiest and most damaging criticisms of 
the Unionist position that have been offered.” —Halifax Courier. 

“The WESTMINSTER exceeds its rivals in the vitality of the subject it discusses, and it does 
well to give us a maximum of discussion on the questions of the hour. . . . The subjects are 
discussed in a wholesome tone of thorough Radicalism.’’—Shefield Independent. 

“There is apparent freshness, variety, and readiness to discuss present-hour questions 
which ought to make this review many friends. The WESTMINSTER bids fair to exercise 
great influence on the Liberal party and policy. . . . Sets about its task of informing the 
public, and does it admirably.” — Norwich Mereury. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & ©O., 57, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAGMAR. By HELEN SHIPTON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


** Rich in ideal nobleness of conception and pathetic beauty of treatment. The scene in which Dagmar 
asserts her womanhood and claims her right to give an answer to Maurice’s passionate, despairing avowal 
of what she has become to him is full of grace, power, and pathos, and in the whole course of the beautiful 
love-story not one false note is struck. Among the novels which win us by simple beauty and nobility of 
conception ‘ Dagmar’ takes a high place.””—Spectator. 


PEN. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” “ Laddie,” “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

** The history of Sardy’s devotion and the sufferings of the sisters is really pathetic. Mr. Mangles, the 
caretaker, has a.certain comic pathos which is refreshing. There is true pathos and much genuine character 
in ‘ Pen.’ ’—Spectator. 

** There is unforced fidelity to nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.” —Saturday Review. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. LErroy, Author of “ Miss Margery’s 
Ways.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
**One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. The hero of the story is a 
delightful child to read about ; he is almost incomparable.”—Spectator. 
“One of the prettiest, and at the same time simplest, child-stories we have come across.’ — Society Herald, 


ANGELA: a Sketch. By ALICE WEBER. 4to, parchment wrapper, with illustration 

by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 

** Will most certainly figure amongst the first and best of our books this year. Will take the hearts of 
young readers by storm. The cover of this book is also worthy of notice.” —The Banner. 

‘*A sketch of rare beauty. The sketch not unworthy of the late Mrs. Ewing, and we can give it no 
higher praise. The product of an exquisite fancy, and well deserves to be one of the first favourites of the 
coming season.’’— National Church. 


DAWN OF HISTORY. New and Revised Edition. By C. F. KEAry, M.A.. F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. C. F. Keary’s new edition of that excellent introduction for students, ‘The Dawn of History,’ 
comprises 80 much new work, summarising recent research in pre-historic fields, that the result is practi- 
cally a new book. Discretion and skill distinguish Mr. Keary’s work. The new contribution on myths, 
religious ideas, folk-lore, and the growth of language are treated with admirable force and clearness. Now 
that history can no longer be taught in the old piecemeal or sectional fashion, some preparative work on 
pre-historic man is absolutely necessary.”’—Saturday Review. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. Complete in Nine Volumes. Extra &vo, 
cloth, price 6s. each vol.; the set of 9 vols., £2 14s. Vols. I.-III., COMEDIES. Vols. IV., V., HIS- 
TORIES. Vols. VI.-VIII., TRAGEDIES. Vol. IX., POEMS. Each Volume sold separately. 

** The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.” 

—Saturday Review. 

** Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use, it is the 
best Shakespeare we know.’’— Guardian. 











BOOKS FOR LENT. 


ADDRESSES ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS. By Rev. EDMUND FOWLE. Cr. 8vo,cl., ls. 6d. 
A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By AvriLtiton. With Dr. PuseEy’s Preface. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 
LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. By the late Dr. PUSEY. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LENTEN SERMONS. By the late Dr. PusEy. Preached chiefly to Young Men at the 
Universities, between 1858 and 1874. 8vo, cloth, 68. 
SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the late Rev. Jonn Keste, Author of 
the “‘ Christian Year.” 
SEPTUAGESIMA TO ASH WEDNESDAY. §&vo, cloth, 6s. 
LENT TO PASSIONTIDE. With a Preface to the Series by Dr. Pusry. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HOLY WEEK. §8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LENT LECTURES ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the late Canon ASHWELL, 
M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SEPTUAGESIMA LECTURES. Delivered in the Church of All Saints, Margaret Street. 
Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
MEDITATIONS AND A LITANY FOR EACH DAY IN LENT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls, 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. By Rev. G. E. JELF, M.A., Canon 


of Rochester. Part I., ADVENT TO EASTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. Part II., ASCENSIONTIDE TO 
ALL SAINTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEASONS OF THE CHURCH (THE): What They Teach. Edited by the Rev. HENRY NEW- 
LAND, M.A. 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. Vol. I., ADVENT TO LENT. Vol. II., PALM 
SUNDAY TO TRINITY SUNDAY. Vol. III., SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 

*.* Some of the Sermons in this Series are by the late Rey. Dr. NEate. 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil.”’—Zancet. 
“ Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.” —British Medical Journal. 
“ No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”— Medical Press. 


ALLEN 


AND 


NDBURYS 


PERFECTED 


GOD-LIVER OIL 


Can be borne and digested by the most 
delicate. Is the only Oil which does not 
repeat, and for these reasons the most 
efficacious kind in use. 


V4 2/6 4/9 Q/- _ everswiere. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS guarantee the purity and high quality of 
their Perfected Cod-Liver Oil, which is made by a new and special 
process of their own, and is supplied direct from their Factories at 
Longva and Kjerstadt, on the coast of Norway. 


NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is NEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be 
genuine unless in the Capsuled Bottles bearing ALLEN & HANBURYS’ 
Name and Trade Mark (a Plough). 








In Capsuled | 
Bottles Only. 








LIQUID MALT forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only 
a highly concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion 


of all starchy and farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation 
by the most enfeebled invalid. BYNIN, being a liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient 
treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very palatable, and possesses the 
nutritive and peptic properties of Mait in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in Consump- 
tion and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at 1s. 9d. 
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SHOPPING BY POST. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


On approval to any address in Town or Country. 


The Height of Fashion for 1889. 


LOVELY SPRING DRESSES 


AT FIRST COST, 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


Enormous Saving by purchasing direct from Hy. PEASE & CO.’S Successors. 


Owing to the fanciful and diverse character of the fashionable colours of the coming season, HENry 








A PRECIOUS BURDEN. 


PEASE & CO.’S Successors have made preparations upon an 
unusually large scale, to provide ladies with an unlimited 
choice of stylish Novelties. 

Henry PEASE & CO.’S Successors beg to announce that 
their New Patterns comprise upwards of a Thousand Varieties, 
of the highest class of Pure Wool Dress Fabrics of the most 
exquisite and beautiful description, surpassing all previous 
productions from the Darlington Mills. Ladies, whether pur- 
chasers or not, will find the New Patterns well repay an inspec- 
tion. Particular attention is directed to the following New 
Darlington Specialities :— 

The New Fancy-figured Union Broche, of exquisite design, 
in a newest tints, shades, and colourings, at 83d. per 
yard. 

A double-width Broche Beige, 103d. per yard. 

The New All-wool Figured Jacquard Cloth, the height of 
fashion, 103d. per yard. 

A Superb ditto ditto Cloth, a very special Darlington 
Novelty, 1s. 24d. per yard. 

The ‘‘Jujiet” Combination Costume, a charming poplin 
material of very novel designs and new colourings. 

The “ Florizel,’? a handsome bordered material, the height 
of fashion. 

The * Viola,” a self-coloured Brocade in lovely tints. 

High-class Jacket Cloths in great variety. 

These are a few instances of the enormous saving in buying 
direct from the Darlington Mills. 

Entirely New Weavings of the lovely Darlington Zephyrs and 
Skirtings together with the Gold Medal Merinos, Cashmeres, 
and Cross-warp Serges, for which the Darlington Mills enjoy a 
world-wide reputation. 

The Darlington Pure Wool Serges, dyed by special process, 
for Seaside, Travelling, and Tourist wear, guaranteed to with- 
stand Sun, Rain, and Salt Water. Light-weighted Yarns for 
Ladies’ Costumes, Travelling Dresses, Gentlemen’s Boating and 
Tennis Suits. Stouter Yarns for Boys’ and Girls’ rough wear. 


Dressmaking by a Court Modiste. 


To meet the requirement of Jadies wishing their own materials made up, Messrs. Henry PEASE & CO.'S 
Successors have established a Special Department under the charge of a Court Modiste of great experience, 
gained in the best workrooms in London and the Continent. Perfect fit and the latest fashionable style 


guaranteed. 


ANY LENGTH OF MATERIAL CUT, NO MATTER HOW SHORT. 


Any article not approved will be exchangea within seven days. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED TO BE EQUAL TO SAMPLE. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders to any Railway 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 


Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 





- Henry PEASE & CO.’S Successors 


(SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS), 


THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 60 pages, post free. 
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Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 








Established 
20 Years. 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 








PRICE 2d. 











the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
r in every 


(Fie journ — The plan of 


and useful newspa 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


| “tous. Diagrams — Nume- 





rous Diagrams and more 

finished lllustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


[) deparen ROOM.—In this 





Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
avings, and Correspondence, 
uestions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
' such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary. Birds, Man- 
agement of — and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. - 











ORKSHOP. — Every 

j branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apraratus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 


information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. a 


used for this purpose, 


XCHANGE AND MART. 

— Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Prv- 

vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these — 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of ld. for 3 words is made for 


| entering a notice. 








OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
—Papers on various points 
in connection with the 

Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable 2nd exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


ARDEN.—The Cultivation 
of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 

Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 

Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
4 try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 











O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this headi Re- 
plies are given, by a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
Sessions on Law, Literature, 
inance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-a&- Brac, dong Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 


Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 


Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

riod, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 13 months. 


-/ll 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. Smonths. 6 months. 12 months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months. 
2/8 8/0 16/0 

Stamps received for small sums. 

P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 

able to L. UPCoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 


FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
0 dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

‘* Bazaar, London.” 
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4 JHE * LADIES’ # TREASURY. * 


A BHousehold MWasgasine. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 


7d. MONTHLY. 





“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


For January commences a new volume, and if this contribution may be taken as an augury, an exceedingly bright and 


useful volume it will be. Thestories and articles cover a very wide range, and in addition to all the usual rec 


ulsites of 


a popular family magazine, there are valuable coloured fashion plates, fashion engravings, and the like, and all of them 
of the best. The Ladies’ Treasury is certainly a treasury for ladies.”—Lincoln Free Press. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“ One of the most marked features of The Ladies’ Treasury is the interesting character of its short, complete stories. 
‘ The Cavalier’s Treasure,’ ‘ Her Real Revenge,’ and ‘Max Trevor’s Bicycle’ are good specimens of the class. The new 
serial, ‘1n Military Uniform,’ cannot fail to attract.”"—Literary World. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“ * The Smuggler’s Ghost,’ and ‘Cozening at Shateues, ag among the numerous attractive features of The Ladies’ 
or 


Treasury. There are other short stories and papers suit 


the digestion of the magazine reader at this particular 


season. ‘A Trio of Celebrated Novelists’ introduces us to three very popular writers, viz., Mr. Rider a Mr. Louis 


Stevenson, and Mr. Walter Besant,.and gives some reminiscences of their respective careers. While the 


iterary features 


of the Treasury are specially entertaining, the various useful features which so highly distinguish it as a magazine of 
fashion are not wanting in special attractions for the season.”—North Devon Herald. 
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“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


ls right welcome with its wealth of useful information 
and good reading. Really solid matter is worked up into 
such readable form that a pleasant half-hour’s study may 
ever be had from its pages.” —Hunts County Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**Mrs. Warren succeeds in putting before her patrons 
month by month a most useful and enjoyable family 
magazine, as bright and fresh to-day as when we first saw 
it some twenty years ago. We can pee recommend 
it to those on the look-out for a good household magazine.” 
—Aberdeen Juurnal. _ 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“It is edited with great care, and is one of the most 
interesting and useful magazines that comes under our 
notice."—Huntley Express. 


“Mrs. Warren is uncommonly successful in providing 
good fiction literature for her readers.”—NorthernChronicle. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“A more pleasing household magazine can hardly be 
desired, the various members of a family being certain 
to find something to attract.—Newry Telegraph. 


“Taken altogether, this magazine is one of the best 
household journals published.” — Kirkeudbrightshire A dver- 
tiser. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**This interesting monthly continues to ess those 
charms for the housewife which have made it in the past 
one of the best monthlies in circulation. The short stories 
are ali very interesting, and there is much to interest the 
oo a reader in various articles on a variety of topics. 

nformation relating to the household and dress is full and 
complete.”"—Hull Daily Mail. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


‘Provides a large amount of reading, both edifying and 
entertaining.” — Accrington Gazette. 
“This splendid magazine has come to hand; it is, as 
am. full of much interesting information.”—Wateryord 
ews. 
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THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“A household magazine of literature, education, and 
fashion, and has few superiors for freshness, variety, and 
general attractions and excellence.”—Spalding Gazette. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This magazine well merits the popularity it enjoys.’ 
— Haddington Courier. 

“Is an excellent and welcome magazine, and continues 
to maintain its useful and healthy character.”—Halifax 
Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


_“ This very old-established magazine seems to be as 
lively and useful as ever.”—Northern Chronicle. 
“There is a great variety of information, valuable and 


interesting to all classes, in this admirable magazine.”— 
Hants County Guardian. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


**The literary contents are well selected, comprising 
fiction, papers on subjects of domestic or fashionable 
interest, and all sorts of notes, hints, and gossip, useful 
and entertaining.”— Whitehaven Free Press. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


** Indicates, in its contents, the widening of the interests 
of the sex and the multiplication of its occupations. The 
fashions, of course, have the attention of the editress (Mrs. 
Warren), but by no means to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects; whilst articles on art work, millinery, needlework, 
cookery, chess, and pastimes establish the claim of the 
| Ng to be styled ‘a household magazine.’”—North 
Devon Journal. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘Short essays, written ina popular style, complete and 
continuous stories, descriptions and illustrations of the 
fashions, directions in gardening for amateurs, and_ notes 
on cookery, etc., form its leading characteristics.” — Boston 
Independent. 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“Can be recommended as a useful guide in matters per- 
taining to the fair sex, as well as an entertaining literary 
companion.”—Kelso Chronicle. 
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steel plates. Royal 4to. [ Shortly. 
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BRIDAL Bouguet BLoom, 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 


THE SECRET oF BEAUTY.—Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite 
beauty to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids. In a 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 

Mi liancy, purity, and charming 
_ fat fragrance. It removes freckles 
al SS || =. and sunburn. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d, 




















SWAN SONNENSCHELN & CO’S NEW LIST 
A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK ON CO-OPERATION. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS..OF WORKING MEN. By Dr. J. M. BAERNREITHER. English 
Edition, with Additional Matter by the Author, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. 


** A more important subject could scarcely be brought before the public, nor could any subject be more 
worthily dealt with. . . . A storehouse of information carefully gathered, accurately recorded, and well 
arranged. ... Will prove indispensable to students of great popular movements, to legislators, to those 
who guide the counsels of working men, to every one who seeks to understand the condition and prospects 
of the people among whom he lives.”’— British Weekly. 


EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED TO SOCIETY. 

DARWINISM AND POLITICS. By Dr. G. RITCHIE, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
2s. 6d. With an Appendix showing its Applications to (1) The Labour Question ; (2) The Position of 
Women ; (3) The Population Question. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 4s. 


Two Modern Philanthropists; Individual and Social Reform; Some Socialistic Features of Ancient 
Societies ; True Conception of Another World; Kingdom of God on Earth; Philosophic Importance of a 
True Theory of Identity ; ‘‘ Knowledge ’’ and “‘ Opinion,”’ etc, 


QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM, THE. By Dr. SCHAFFLE, formerly Minister of Finance 
in Austria. Translated from the Ninth Edition by B. Bosangquet, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


**One of the most moderate statements of the Socialist case ; and we have the testimony of M. de Laveleye 
that it is the only attempt to explain and work out scientifically the scheme of Collectivism.”—Scotsman. 


BY ERNEST BELFORT BAX, M.A. Each 2a. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth, neat. 
1. THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. 2. THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 


**Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of scientific Socialism.’’— Westminster Review. 


A Book on Vaccination, by the author of the Article ‘‘ Vaccination” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which has created so much discussion. 


JENNER AND VACCINATION. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE DEMON OF DYSPEPSIA; or Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 4». 6d. 


Now complete in one vol., 5€8 pages, double columns, large 8vo, cloth neat, 7s. 6d. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. By a large number of eminent Educational Specialists. 
Edited by A. E. FusrcHer. 
THE WANDERINGS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. By Professor Victor HEHN. Edited 
by J. S. StannysBrass. Second Edition. Thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 
THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE DOG. By Professor J. WooDROFFE HILI. 
F.R.C.V.S., etc. Thirty-nine Illustrations. 452 pages, 8vo, 7s. @d. 
A GUIDE TO YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 


COMMERCE AND BANKING: an Introductory Handbook. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bank 


of England. 268 pages, 2s. 6d. A storehouse of information for those who have entered, or are about to 
enter, the offices of merchants, bankers, insurance companies, stockbrokers, and all mercantile 
establishments. 


LIFE OF A CELEBRATED BUCCANEER. A Page of Past History for the Use of the 
Children of To-Day. A Political Satire. By Ricnarp Crynton. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. [Just published. 
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BSTARLIQUED 10h. | 
IRKBECOK BANK — | 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- | 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of | 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other | 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of | 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- | 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. | 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | 
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The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxsxrcx Buitpine Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
_ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BiRKBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Soocrery, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage 
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ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 


BAD BREASTS, OLD 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully 


efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 











Certain (VAN ats Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


LIVER GOMPLAINT 


BARRY CLOSE, Esq., 72, C idg 
Pimlico, London, S. Ww. wba So" Motes ban 
tropathic Beli has effected such a positive cure 
that | should be giad to answer any enquiries.” . 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders ef the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consxzt- 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
Oniy Address, 


LONDON, W. 
O2, OXFORD ST,.c" 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 














A NEW HOSPITAL NOVEL. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ANDREW LANG AND 
MR. PAUL SYLVESTER. 


JHE DEAD LEMAN: 


AND OTHER STORIES from the FRENCH, 
With an Introduction on the Place of the 
Novelette in Literature. Elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, full gilt sides, 
and top edges, 6s. 

The First Review says :— 

‘‘ The introduction is not the least pleasant bit of 
the book. It is at once a tribute to the art of the 
novelliste, and a complaint of its neglect in England. 
The stories are capitally selected, and present a wide 
and varied range of materials and sentiments. . 
Our author’s work is in @ measure creative, rather 
than original.”’—Seots Observer. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





“‘ Written with a purpose, and by a man in full possession of the facts. Of great value. The plot is 
worthy of Wilkie Collins.” —British Weekly. 


QUEEN ANNE’S HOSPITAL: Its Senators and Sufferers. 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Author of “ Travels in the Interior,” etc. 10s. 6d. 
‘* Will do good by opening men’s eyes to facts which they would otherwise ignore.” —Literary World. 


**The author may 


congratulated on the manner in which he has accomplished the task of showing 


that we must lessen liquor if we would defy disease.”—Scottish Leader. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ MEADOWSWEET COMEDY.” 


JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. 


By THOMAS PINKERTON. 2 vols. 


rs Easily holds the attention by its never-failing brightness of style.’”’—Scotsman. 
ve From an old man’s nose to a fox terrier his sketches are quaint and characteristic.’’— Atheneum. 
_, Written in an exceptionally happy vein.” — Whitehall. 

Fresh, full of humour. Keenly perceptive of the ridiculous side of human nature.”— Post. 
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BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 











DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Lent Manual... ... 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. 
» - Alive unto God _ - 4s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Lenten Readings. With Preface by the 
Rey. R. A. J. SUCKLING aa - 2s. 6d. 


STRICKLAND’S (Rev. W. J. ) Psalm of Christ Crucified 2s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN’S (Rev. W.) The Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord 











2s. 6d. 

BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST. 
BELLARS’ (Rev. W.) Before the Throne as Hs 2s. 6d. 
BIROAT’S Eucharistic Life of Christ ... ‘ 6s. 
Ceremonial of the Altar. diaalice 5 i a Priest of the Church of 
England (A. 8S. B.) ... 2s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Peadé. é nisi on oe Eucharist Qs. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

JONES’ (C. A.) Saints of the Prayer Book ... as 2s. 6d. 
K. E. V.’s Circle of the Saints... we ea 38. 6d. 
MALAWM’S (Rev. W.) Black-Letter Saints ne Aa. 2s. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND MEDITATIONS. 
CHAPMAN’S (Rev. H. B.) Religion of the Cross ... 4s. 6d. 
DOUGLAS'S (H.) Sunbeams from Heaven for Darkened Chambers 


4s. 6d. 
DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Ministry of Mercy (Miracles) 5s., 2s. 6d. 


9 9 The Hidden Word (Parables) 5s., 2s. 6d. 





JELF’S (Rev. Canon) Work and Worship ... eis 4s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 

1. FARRAR (Archdeacon), Sermons (15) a = Qs. 6d. 

2. LIDDON (Canon), Sermons (16)... ee he 2s. 6d, 

3. MAGEE (Bishop), Sermons (15)... a 2s. 6d. 


A few complete sets of the Contemporary Pulpit, Vols. I. to X., can be still 
had, price 35s. the set nett, published at 3 


The New Series commences in January 1889. Subscription 6d. per month, or 7s. per 
annum, post free from the Publishers. QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. per part. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C'S” 


CWhHeological Works. 








MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DrumMOND. 3s. 6d. 


COPEMAN (J. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

> » Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL (W.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. S.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. ls. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. Mornine anp Eventnc Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, ls. 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (Jeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 3s. 6d. 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 
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Monthly WuBblicafions. 


‘THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry QuittTer. 2s. 64. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I. and II., elegantly bound in red cloth, may be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Watrer Sicnet, Monthly, 1s. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 
Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII.. of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each, 


OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. LouIs ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I. and II., each con- 
taining 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 
and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church’ Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L., 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“The Universal Messenger”): A Monthly Volapiik 
Journal. Edited by G. KRAUSE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d, 
post free. 
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THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


1, CHURCH REFORM. By Atsert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 
2. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricnarp, M.P., and T. Carve. 


WILLIAMS. 


3. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
BAXTER, M.P. 


4. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marquis or Lorne. 


5. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuurst, M.P., 
and R. T. REID, M.P. 


6. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Raruzonz, M.P., Aus. PEEL, 
and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


7. LOCAL OPTION. By W. S. Carns, M.P., Wintiam Hoyte, and Rev. 


DAWSON BuRNs, D.D. 


8. LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firts, 
M.P. 


9. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Jonn Luspocs, Bart., M.P. 
10. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asnton Dike, and W™. 


WOODALL, M.P. 
The following Volume is in preparation :— 


ll. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 




















‘Mudie’ S Select i 


POPU LAR BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION. 





VOLS. 
LirE oF VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. | 2 


MarRK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederick Harrison, ~ 
THe Horse AND His Riper. By Thormanby. 
THE EviL oF THE East. Sy Kesnin Bey. 
PRINCE EUGENE OF Savoy. By Col. G. B. Mallison. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. F. R. Greem 
Tue Bronte Country. By }. A. Erskine Bisa : 
TENERIFFE. By Olivia M. Sione. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By Emily Bowles. 
MEMORIALS OF THE Hon. ION Kerra: PAkcuee 
Lives OF THE FATHERS. By Archdeacon Farrar. — 
REMINISCENCES OF J. L. Tooter. By Foseph Hatton. 
MEMOIR OF- PRINCIPAL TuLLocH. By Mrs. Oliphant 
THE First ASCENT OF THE Kasal. By C.S.E Bateman. I: 
REMINISCENCES OF W. P. FRITH. : 
THe PLaytrmE NatTura.ist. By Dr. Ff. E. Tibet 
MEMOIRS OF ERNEST II., DUKE oF SaxE-COBURG. 2 
MODERN SCIENCE IN BisLe Lanps, By Sir }.Dawson.1 
LiFE OF BISHOP CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. I 
NEw GuINnEA. By Capiain Fohn Strachan. I 
Lire IN CorEa. By. W. R. Caries. : I 
2 
2 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By Fohn Coleman. 

Lire oF EpmunpD Kean. By #. F. Molloy, — 

Society In ROME UNDER THE Czsars. By W.RInge. 1 

- REYNELL Taytor. By E. Gambier Parry, - ae 
Days AND NIGHTS BY THE DesERT. By P. Gillmore. I 
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VOLS. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN. By Foln Ramsay. I 
H.R.H.THEPRINCE OF WALES’ SPEECHESXADDRESSES I 


LIFE OF LorpD WESTBURY. By Thomas Arthur Nash. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 
THe MapLeson Memoirs, 1848—1888. 

By W. H. Hurlbert. 
LIFE OF LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. I 
THE Horse. By William Day. I 
THE FRENCH STAGE, 1699—1750. By F. Hawkins. 2 
THE SouTH PaciFic. By W. B. Churchward. I 
DAYLIGHT LAND. By W.H.H. Murray. I 
LECTURES, Essays, & LETTERS OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER I 
CORRESPONDENCE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
TALES OF THE BirpDs. By W. Warde Fowler. I 
LETTERS & MEMORIALS OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to SiR W. TEMPLE I 
FREDERICK CROWN PRINCE & EMPEROR. By R. Rodd. 1 
LIFE OF W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
CHRONICLES OF Bow STREET. By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 
By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 1 
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IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 
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INTERNATIONAL Law. 


INCIDENTS OF COERCION. By G. Shaw Lefevre. I 
LIFE OF BIsHOP CoLENSO. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. 2 
A WANDERER’S NoTEs. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 2 


Ir1sH PICTURES (ILLUSTRATED). 
THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


By Richard Lovett. 1 
By E. Gerard. m 

SHELLEY: THE MAN AND THE PoeET. By Felix Rabbe. | 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 


NS 


a 
Mr. AND Mrs. BANCROFT ON AND OFF THE STAGE. A 
THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. By Ignatius Donnelly. 2 
LIFE OF JOHN WILKES. By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 


THE LAST OF THE VALOIS, 1559-1589. By Lady Fackson 2 


PAPERS: LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC. By Fleeming Fenkin 2 
History OF Prussia. By Herbert Tuttle. 2 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


WELL=-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


—-—— 44 


VOLS. 
THROUGH THE Lone Nicut. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 3 
Tue Lecacy or Cain. By Wilkie Collins. 3 


In Far LocHaBEer. By William Black. 
THE ASPERN Papers. By Fames Payn. 
THE JEWEL REPUTATION. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 
UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author of Molly Bawn. 

A WITCH OF THE HILis. By Florence Warden. 
DorINDA. By the Countess of Munster. 

FroM THE DEAD. By Denzil Vane. 

THE BLackHALL Guosts. By Sarah Tytler. 

A LIFE’s MoRNING. By George Gissing. 

THis MorTAL Coit. By Grant Allen. 

HELEN DAVENANT. By Violet Fane. 

THE POWER OF THE Hanp. By F. E. M. Notley. 

A GAME OF CHANCE. By Ella F. Curtis. 

AGATHA PaGE. By Isaac Henderson. 

AN IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By Katherine Lee. 
THE OLD ApaM. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. By B. L. Farjeon. 

LapIES’ GALLERY. By Fustin McCarthy & Mrs. Praed. 
THE Rocug. By W.E. Norris. 

FRoM Moor IsLes. By Fessie Fothergill. 

BEAUTIFUL Jim. By Fohn Strange Winter. 

THE Hon. MrS.VEREKER. By Author of ‘Molly Bawn.” 
FIRE. By Alice Mangold Diehi. 

THE TRACK OF THE StoRM. By Dora Russell. 
THE SUPERIOR SEx.. By Harold Vailings. 
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VOLS, 


ANTOINETTE. By M. P. Blyth. 

THE YOUNGEST Miss GREEN. By F. W. Robinson. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 
THE DEATH SHIP. By W. Clark Russell. 

Eve. By the Author of “‘ ohn Herring.” 

THE MAN WITH A SHADOW. By G. Manville Fenn. 
A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
HartTas MATuRIN. By H. F. Lester. 

A DAUGHTER OF Dives. By Leith Derwent. 
THE Pit Town Coronet. By Charles F. Wills. 


THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. By W. Minto. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood 
By Benjamin Ward Richardson 


STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 
THE SON OF A STAR. 
DEARLY BouGHT. By G. Fitz-Roy Cole. 

A .RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. 

His BESETTING SIN. By Mrs. Houstoun. 

Vaia’s Lorp. By Jean Middlemass. 

Paip IN His Own Corn. By E. F. Goodman. 

A Lea Lass. By Richard Ashe King. 

Hucu ERRINGTON. By Gertrude Forde. 
ADVENTURES OF A HousE Boat. By William Black. 
THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry Fames. 

DIANA BARRINGTON. By Mrs. Fohn Croker. 

THE ACADEMICIAN. By Henry Erroll. 

A BITTER REPENTANCE. By Lady Virginia Sandars. 
THE FaTAL THREE. By M. E. Braddon. 

Herr Pautus. By Walter Besant. 


By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C., 


241, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W., 
and 2, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS (Continued). 
POETRY. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 


Third Series, 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN, 


hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 


SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord HENRY SOMERSET. Small 4to, 6s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BY SSHE SHELLEY. Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Five vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. each. 


CHOICE. POCKET VOLUMES. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, Both Series complete in one yolume, 
printed on laid paper, and handsomely half-bourd, 2s. [ Shortly. 


GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. Translated from 


La Phystategte du Gott by R. E. AN DERSON, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half- “bound, 2 2s 


sy ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


By MATHILDE BLIND. Crown 8vo, printed on 














BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WALTER BESANT, 


With a Photograph Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN, By JOHN COLE. 


MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
is By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. Cheaper 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 4 Biography 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P, H.SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Facsimiles. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2”. 

BI BLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, J ao Nehemiah, ete. By CHARLES 
READE, Author of ‘‘ It’s Never too Late to Mend.” Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Ail Sorts and Conditions 
of ‘Men. ” With 137 Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
DAYLIGHT LAND: The Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise, of Judge JOHN 


DOE, Tourist; CEPHAS PEPPERELL, Capitalist; Colonel GOFFE, and others, in their Excursion 
over Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. MURRAY. With 140 Illustrations in colours. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS ON THE TRAIL: The Adventures of JOHN Y. NELSON, Scout, 
Guide, and Interpreter in the Wild West. By walkin GTON O’REILLY. With over 100 Illustrations by 
PAUL FRENZENY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 

A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES, from its Source 


Downwards. A Book for all Boating Men and for all Lovers of the River. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Adventure Re-told. By JAMES 


PAYN, Author of RY Proxy.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTER OF THE “OCEAN STAR:” A Collection of Maritime 


Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 


6d. each. 
gt near London. The Life of ae Fields. | The 
THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. _ By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON iN DYER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE PLAYTIME “NATURALIST. By Dr, J. E, TAYLOR, F.L.S 


“ Science-Gossip.”? With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THES HORSE AND HIS. RIDER; An Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


, Editor of 





ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1889), With Sketches. 1s, 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1889). With Sketches, 1s. 
THE NEW GALLERY (1889), With Sketches, 1+ 
THE PARIS SALON (1889), With Sketches. 3s. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ii TIME ADVERTISER. 








Every Man who wishes to-Beautify or Improve his Home—to add to the 

Pleasure, Comfort and Well-being of its Inmates—to find Healthfyj 
a" Exercise for his spare Hours, and, at the same time, to save his Pocket 
hal in a variety of ways, should subscribe to 


Amateur Work, ILLUSTRATED, 


A MAGAZINE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ALL KINDS OF 




















I 

CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE ART and MANUAL LABOUR, § * 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND PREPARED TO AFFORD A cs 
ASSISTANCE, GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION | 
To all Self-Helpers who may be seeking to carry out in their own | 
Homes any Branch of Practical Work. 

PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ; 

It is highly desirable to point out that AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED is essentially a | 0 


Magazine conducive to 


ECONOMY, THRIFT AND SELF-HELP AT HOME, a 


in that, by means of the Instructions and Directions given in its pages, both by text and illustra- 


tions, any one who is inclined to think a little, and can use his hands, may execute for himself much } p 
work of a Constructive and Decorative character that he would otherwise have to pay for, or go without e 
if he be so poor as to lack the means of purchasing labour. 

More than this, it is a Magazine that is absolutely wnique, being the only Magazine published in is 


any part of the world, look where you will, 


WRITTEN BY AMATEURS ENTIRELY FOR AMATEURS ; n 


showing Amateur Workmen What to Do and How to Do it in the easiest possible way, and c 
embodying information arrived at, and results worked out from preliminary failures, perhaps, to ¢ 
ultimate success, through trials and well-bought experience, and therefore satisfying the require- 
ments and responding to the wants of Amateurs far more effectually than could be done by any 4q 
publication that is written mainly for skilled workmen, which can only be under.tood and a 
appreciated by those who possess an intimate, if not a thorough, knowledge of the art that is ] 
treated in its pages. 

AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED is a Practical Magazine of Constructive and Decoratire ] 
Art and Manual Labour, and is devoted to the exposition, in plain and clear language, elucidated 
and explained by copious 

ILLUSTRATIONS, DIAGRAMS AND WORKING DRAWINGS 
of all pursuits and different kinds of work, useful and ornamental, by which a man with willing a 
heart and hands can beautify his Home; add to the pleasure, personal comfort, well-being, and 
health of its inmates, within doors and out of doors ; and, what is equally important, save his own b 
pocket in a variety of ways. Therefore, “ 
You should subscribe to “AMATEUR WORK,” because C 


G> IT WILL HELP YOU TO IMPROVE YOUR SURROUNDINGS, : 
6> IT WILL GIVE OCCUPATION FOR YOUR LEISURE HOURS, 0 


(> IT WILL PAY YOU WELL IN MANY WAYS. [9 


*,* All Back Parts of AMATEUR WORK are always on Sale, price 6d. each, Every Part contains about } 
Fifteen Practical Articles, besides valuable Hints on all sorts of Employment for Amateurs, and a large ff a 
number of Engravings and Diagrams. Folding Supplements are frequently presented without Extra Charge. | 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MAY,1889. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 


I. Land Purchase: A Profitable 
State Investment. 

Il. Modern Science in Bible 
Lands. 


III. National Festivals: The Com- 


memoration of the Death of 
Baudin. 

IV. A Flaw in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

V. Excess of Widows 
Widowers. 


over 





VI. Our Next Naval War. 
VII. The Shakespeare - Bacon 
Controversy. 
VIII. Australian Federation. . 
1X. Independent Section : 
1. The Future Development of 
Religious Life. 
2. The Malthusian Theory of 
Population. A Reply to 
“ Statistics versus Malthus.” 
X. Home Affairs. 





“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW... seems likely in its fresh shape to become a most 
valuable and efficient organ of the Liberal party.”—Daily News. 

“The WESTMINSTER is destined and determined to take the position of the Liberal party 
organ.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We commend the enterprise, as we believe in the earnestness of the conductors of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, which has steadily improved since it began to appear as a monthly.” 
— Spectator, 

“The WESTMINSTER is steadily improving its position with a vigour and solidity that 
promises great usefulness with great success. The articles are carefully varied, and, without 
exception, are written with marked ability and fairness."— Weekly Dispatch. 

“In its new form the WESTMINSTER REVIEW seems to have taken a new lease of life. It 
is at once vigorous, bright, and thoughtful.”—Vonconformist. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is improving its position every month,”—Literary World. 

‘‘The_ WESTMINSTER continues to perform its very useful functions as a definitely Liberal 
monthly, well written and well edited, but with a solid backbone of political and social 
conviction which distinguishes it clearly from almost all the other magazines.’’— Manchester 
Guardian. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW in its monthly form continues to be conducted with great 
ability, *ntelligence, and fairness. . . . It maintains its character as a repertory of facts and 
opinions useful to politicians in general and Liberal politicians in particular.”"— Manchester 
Examiner, 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is undoubtedly a great success in its new monthly form.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“The WESTMINSTER, indeed, is vigorous in every page.”—Scottish Leader. 

“In literary merit the WESTMINSTER is in the front rank of the highest class of periodicals.”’ 
—Freeman’s Journal. 

‘La WESTMINSTER REVIEW se trouve maintenant la plus vivante et la plus intéressante 
des revues anglaises,”"—Le Figaro (Paris). 

“No Liberal who is interested in the formation of sound public opinion should faii to 
become a regular subscriber to what may now be fairly considered the recognized monthly 
organ of the Liberal party. ... The contents of the WESTMINSTER, month by month, are 
crisp, bright, and thoroughly readable.”— Wakefield Free Press. 

“The WESTMINSTER is unique among our political reviews, in that it caters more especially 
for the advancec| section of the Liberal party. While, however, it is somewhat of the pioneer 
order in political and social reforms, it has an eminent, practical grasp of problems of 
immediate importance. The remarkable series of articles on phases of the Home Rule 
question will have been admitted by all candid opponents as among the weightiest and most 
damaging criticisms of the Unionist position that have been offered.” —Halifax Courier. 

‘‘ The WESTMINSTER exceeds its riva's in the vitality of the subjects it discusses, and it does 
well to give us a maximum of discussion on the questions of the hour. . . . The subjects are 
discussed in a wholesome tone of thorough Radicalism.”—Shefield Independent. 

“The Liberal who wants solid argument and the latest light on the great questions of the 
day cannot do better than buy the WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” —Bolton Guardian. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


“WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
Recent and Forthcoming Publications, 


Now Ready, the April Number of the 


“MONTHILY PACKET,” 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS. 
There is always a refreshing certainty on opening the ‘‘ MONTHLY PACKET” that its contents will be good, 


‘Will be highly appreciated by those readers who can enjoy simple and well-written tales, whose chief 
interest is found in other directions than mysterious crimes and occult manifestations.’””—Morning Post 

‘* Pure wholesome literature, neither pandering on the one hand to vice, nor indulging on the other in 
morbid sentimentalism.’’ -—Publisher’s Circular. 

‘Fresh and readable.’’— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

‘* There can be no better companion for girlhood.” — Guardian, 

** Always maintains its reputation for sound articles, ably written, whether in fiction or more serious 
subjects.’’— Scottish Guardian. * 

‘Old and young, grave and gay, will alike find something in it to interest them,”,—Church Sunday Schovl 


Magazine. 
Contents announced Montily among the Magazine Lists. Of all Booksellers. 
The following will be published during Easter Week :— 
IN HIDING. By M. Bramston. Crown 8vo, és. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By Saran TyTLeER. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
IN THE SPRING TIME. By ALIcE WEBER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARIBALDI. Authorized Translation. This edition 


will be accompanied with full and valuable Appendices by Mapam Jesstz Waite Marto, 3 vols., large 
crown 8yo, 3ls. 6d. 7 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Intended for performance by Young People of all sizes. Containing 











One Shilling Monthly. 








“The Sleeping Beauty.” ; “ The White Cat.” 
“Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs.” “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
Each Play sold separately, price 6d, 
‘* Have appeared in the nick of time. . . . Much fun can be made out of the play on ‘ The Sleeping 


Beauty.’ ‘The White Cat,’ too, is a capital one to get up. .. . ‘Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs’ has 
much of the tragedy in it, but if the young folks are bent on a thrilling performance, they cannot do better 
than to choose it.’””—Saturday Review. 

‘¢ A very welcome book to many young people.’’—School Board Chronicle, 

“‘These plays are good—good in dialogue, good in plot, and good to act. We affirm this though we 
have never seen one acted, for they act themselves, so to speak, as you read them.”’— 


AN ODD FISH. A play in three acts by Frances H. Woop. Price 3d. 
THE SHOEMAKER AND THE GOBLIN. By Frances H. Woop. Price 4d. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER PRESENTS. 
PEN. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” “ Laddie,” “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” ete. 
cloth, 6s. 
= No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the monosyllable title, ‘ Pen,’ 
would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.’— 


Scotsman. 
aF BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
‘‘TIP CAT.” Cheap Edition. With two Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
‘We welcome another tale by the anonymous Author of ‘Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine 
humour, pathos, and much observation of human and especially children’s nature are displayed, together 
with a delightful style.” —Times. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations. Small crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
** Pull of tender pathos and humour.’’—John’ Bull. 


MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. LeFRoy. With Illustrations, Small 


crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘“We are obliged to the Author for allowing us to make her acquaintance.’’—Spectator. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. Lerroy, Author of “ Miss Margery’s 
Ways.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
‘‘Written with such life-like touches that it cannot fail to excite the interest and sympathy of little 
people. A pretty little story, full of amusing incidents, and is told naturally and simply.’””—Banner. 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. By E. E. CUTHELL. 4to, Illustrated Boards, with 
numerous Illustrations by T. Pym, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘Fresh and interesting, and is illustrated by a series of charming pictures by T. Pym.’’—Scotsman. 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on application, 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Sournal of the Zousefeld. 
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Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 








Established 
20 Years. 


‘PRICE 2d. 


Registered as 
a Newspaper. 








the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
| rous Diagrams and more 
finished Dlustrations, _ 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BaZA\R, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
‘re given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
grivings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
bbe ginny the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ed Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. 


(( tte journ — The plan of 

















ORKSHOP. — Every 
\\ branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. r 


XCHANGE AND MART. 
— Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large ——— 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these n 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of ld. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
H —Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the ‘Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


(For Hardy The Cultivation 





of Hardy Garden Plants, 

Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
L Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are als» given. 











O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this heading Re- 
plies are given, by a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
uestions on Law, Literature, 
Finance ani Investments, Art, 
Bric-d- Brac, ge Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any tim 
and be for 4 length o 
riod, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 8 months. 6 months. 12 months. 


-/1l 2/8 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. S months. 6 months. 12 months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. $3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 

2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UpcoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 


() Maress is 170, Postal ad- 











dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 
** Bazaar, London.” 




































































TIME ADVERTISER. 
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SHOPPING BY POST. PATTERNS FREE, 


On approval to any address in Town or Country. 


The Height of Fashion for 1889. 


LOVELY SPRING DRESSES 


AT FIRST COST, 
STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


Enormous Saving by purchasing direct from Hy. PEASE & CO.’S Successors. 


Owing to the fanciful and diverse character of the fashionable colours of the coming season, Henry 
PEASE & CO.’S Successors have made preparations upon an 
unusually large scale, to provide ladies with an unlimited 
choice of stylish Novelties. 

Henry PEASE & CO.’S Scccessors beg to announce that 
their New Patterns comprise upwards of a Thousand Varieties, 
of the highest class of Pure Wool Dress Fabrics of the most 
exquisite and beautiful description, surpassing all previous 
productions from the Darlington Mills. Ladies, whether pur- 
chasers or not, will find the New Patterns well repay an inspec- 
tion. Particular attention is directed to the following New 
Darlington Specialities :— 

The New Fancy-figured Union Broche, of exquisite design, 
in the newest tints, shades, and colourings, at 8d. per 
yard. 

A double-width Broche Beige, 103d. per yard. 

The New All-wool Figured Jacquard Cloth, the height of 
fashion, 103d. per yard. 

A Superb ditto ditto Cloth, a very special Darlington 
Novelty, ls. 23d. per yard. 

The ‘‘ Jujiet’’ Combination Costume, a charming poplin 
material of very novel designs and new colourings. 

The “ Florizel,” a handsome bordered material, the height 
of fashion. 

The ‘‘ Viola,”’ a self-coloured Brocade in lovely tints. 

High-class Jacket Cloths in great variety. 

These are a few instances of the enormous saving in buying 
direct from the Darlington Mills. 

Entirely New Weavings of the lovely Darlington Zephyrs and 
Skirtings together with the Gold Medal Merinos, Cashmeres, 
and Cross-warp Serges, for which the Darlington Mills enjoy a 
world-wide reputation, 

The Darlington Pure Wool Serges, dyed by special process, 
for Seaside, Tr ravelling, and Tourist wear, guaranteed to with- 
stand Sun, Rain, and Salt Water. Light- -weighted Yarns for 
A PRECIOUS BURDEN. “ adies’ Costumes, Travelling Dresses, Gentlemen’ s Boating and 

Tennis Su'ts. Stouter Yarns for Boys’ and Girls’ rough wear. 


Dressmaking by a Court Modiste. 


To meet the requirement of ladies wishing their own materials made up, Messrs. Henry PEASE & CO.'S 
Successors have established a Specia] Department under the charge of a Court Modiste of great experience, 
gained in the best workrooms in London and the Continent. Perfect fit and the latest fashionable style 
guaranteed. 


ANY LENGTH OF MATERIAL CUT, NO MATTER HOW SHORT. 


Any article not approved will be exchanged within seven days. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED TO BE EQUAL TO SAMPLE. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 
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Henry PEASE & CO.’S Successors 


(SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS), 


THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 60 pages, post free. 





TIME ADVERTISER. 





‘As an all-round Household Magazine of a high class, ‘The Ladies’ Treasury’ 
takes a foremost place.’’—Stirling Observer. 


4 JHE # LADIES’ # TREASURY. * 


A Bousehold Maryazine. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 


7d. MONTHLY. 


THE OPENING CHAPIERS OF A NEW SERIAL TALF, entitled 


BROOKE FINCHLEY'S DAUGHTER, 


By MARY ALBERT, Author of “ The Shelling of the Peas,” “In Military Uniform,” etc., 


Appeared in the MARCH PART, and is continued in the APRIL PART; which contains 
: also a continuation of 


MRS. WARREN’S ARTICLES ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
FULL-SIZE DESIGN OF BIRDS AND LEAVES for Mantelpiece or for a 


Jardiniere in China Painting. 


A COLOURED PLATE and Numerous Engravings of Newest SPRING COS- 


TUMES. 





The MAY PART will contain a FULL-SIZE WORKING DESIGN of GROUP OF WILD 
NARCISSUS AND BUTTERFLIES, suitable for Painting or Embroidery. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“ Apart from the strictly feminine portion of The Ladies’ 
Treasury—which contains a profusion of engravings of 
dress and needlework patterns, all of which are amply 
described—there is quite a treat in store for the readers, 
the literary portion of this excellent magazine being well 
filled with uleasing tales and attractive and informatory 
sketches.”—Stirling Observer. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This interesting monthly continues to possess those 
charms for the housewife which have made it in the past 
one of the best monthlies in circulation. The short stories 
are all very interesting, and there is much to interest the 
general reader in various articles on a variety of topics. 
Information relating to the household and dress is full and 
complete.”"—Hull Daily Mail. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“Mrs. Warren succeeds in putting before her patrons 
month by month a most useful and enjoyable family 
magazine, as bright and fresh to-day as when we first saw 
it some twenty years ago. We can thoroughly recommend 
it to those on the look-out for a good houschold magazine.” 
—A berdeen Juurnal. 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


_ “It is edited with great care, and is one of the most 
eee and useful magazines that comes under our 
notice."—Huntly Express. 


ai Mrs. Warren is uncommonly successful in providing 
good fiction literature for her readers.”—NorthernChronicle. 





“THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


is right welcome with its wealth of useful information 
and good reading. Really solid matter is worked up into 
such readable form that a pleasant half-hour’s study may 
ever be had from its pages.”—Hunts County Guardian, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This magazine well merits the popularity it enjoys.’ 
—Haddington Courier. 

“Is an excellent and welcome magazine, and continues 
to maintain its useful and healthy character.”"—Halijax 
Guardian. 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


“This very old-established magazine seems to be as 
lively and useful as ever.”—Northern Chronicle. 

**There is a great nag 4 of information, valuable and 
interesting to all classes, in this admirable magazine.”— 
Hants County Guardian, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


‘“‘The literary contents are well selected, comprising 
fiction, papers on subjects of domestic or fashionable 
interest, and all sorts of notes, hints, and gossip, useful 
and entertaining.”— Whitehaven Free Press. 








THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 

“A more pleasing household magazine can hardly be 
desired, the various members of a family being certain 
to find something to attract.—Newry Telegraph. 

“Taken altogether, this magazine is one of the best 
household journals published.”—Kirkcudbrightshire A dver- 
liser. 





The “LADIES’ TREASURY ” for JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 


and APRIL, post free for 2s. 4d. in stamps. 





London: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 
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viii LIME ADVERTISER. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN & Co.'s New Books, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE WoRES OF LORD TENN YVSON, 
Poet Laureate. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*_* This Volume contsins all LORD TENN YSON’S POEMS published up to this time. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. 


REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1852-1882. By Martruew 
ARN LD, D.C.L., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
SanDFuRpD, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By Sir FRANcIS OTTIWELL ADAMS 
K.C.M.G., C.B., late Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Bern, and C. D 
CUNSINGHAM, With a Map, 8vo, 14s. 

A NEW SELECTION OF THOMAS CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1826-1836. Edited by CHARLEs 
Ex1oT Norton. Two Vols. Uniform with “The Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814—1826,” ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence between Goethe and Carlyle,” and Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s Edition of Carlyle’s 
** Reminiscences.” Crown 8vo, 18s. 

The Atheneum says :— “‘ The contents of these volumes belong to what was in some respects the most interest- 
ing stage in Carlyle’s life—the nine and a half years after his marriage, during which he was struggling to 
’ eminence as a man of letters amid many troubles.” ‘ 

AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. Being the Unpublished Letters of PRosPER MERIMEE’S 
**TInconnue.” Two Vols., extra crown 8vo, 12s. 

The World says :—* It is singularly clever. . . . The work is sure to be largely read.” : 

CHILDREN OF THE STATE. By FLoRENCcE DAVENPORT-HILL. Edited by 


Fanyy Fowke. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FO’C’S’LE YARNS, including “Betsy Lee,” and cther Poems. A New Edition. 


~ lwo ROVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marton CrAwrorp, Author of ‘ Paul Patoff,” ‘‘ Dr. 


Claudius,” “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. Three Vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 
BY JULIAN CORBETT. 


KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. By JvutiaAn Consett, Author of 
“* The Fall of Asgard,” ‘‘ For God and Gold,” etc. Two Vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. By HEnry JAmes, Author of “The American,” “The 


E :ropeans,” “‘ Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ The Reverberator,” “‘ The Aspern Papers,” etc. Two Vols., Globe 8vo, 12s, 























Now ready, Volumes I.—IV., with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each. 


English Wen of Action. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir WILLIAM BUTLER. 


‘* This is beyond all question the best of the narratives of the career of General Gordon that have yet been 
published.” —Spectator. 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. CouRCcH. 


— TGs and interesting narrative.”—Literary World. 


LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas HUGHES. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The stirring story is narrated in terse and vivid language.” 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE. 

WELLINGTON. By Mr. GEoRGE HOOPER. [In June. 
MONK. By Juian CorBert. [In July. 
*.* Other Volumes are in the Press and in Preparation, 

Monthly, 3s. 6d. each, Vols, I.—VII. ready. 

WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. A Newand Cheaper Edition of the more 

popular of Mr, Ki»s@si«y’s Books, in 12 Volumes. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Westward Ho! Yeast. Two Years Ago! | Poems. | The Water Babies. 
Hypatia. | Alton Locke. | Hereward. The Heroes. [June. 


*.* Three other Volumes to follow as announced, 
Fortnightly, 3s. €d. each Volume. Vols. I, to XIII. ready. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS & TALES. A Complete Uniform 


and Cheaper Edition, in 27 Volumes, witb all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. The Trial. My Young Alcides. 
Heartsease. Pillars of the House. 2 vols. The Caged Lion. 
Hopes and Fears. The Young Stepmother. The Dove in the mare Nest. 
evor Terrace. Clever Women of the Family. The Chaplet of Pearls. 
The Daisy Chain. The Three Brides. Lady Hester, etc. [May 15, 


** Twelve other Volumes to follow fortnightly as announced. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 





STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 





BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson. Edited by P. Firzceratp. 3 vols., 27s. 
DALY (Dr. J. B.) Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Century. 6s. 


EVERITT (Graham) History of English Caricaturists. 42s. 
FORNERON, Louise de Keroualle, 1649—1734. 10s. 6d. 
FROTHINGHAM, Memoir of William Henry Channing. Qs. 
HALL (Hubert) Society in the Elizabethan Age. 10s. 6d. 
HASSENCAMP (Dr.) History of Ireland. 9s. 
MADDEN (Dr. R. R.) Ireland in ’98. Edited by Daty. 9s. 
PATTON (J. B.) History of the American People. 2 vols., 21s. 
PRESCOTT’S Conquest of Mexico. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d, 
ys Conquest of Peru. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S Memoirs of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
3 vols., 27s. 


STEPNIAK, The Russian Peasantry. 2 2 vols., 25s. 

The Russian Storm Cloud. 7s. 6d. 
TIKHOMIROF’S Russia Political and Social. 2 vols., 21s. 
THEAL (G. M.) History of the Boers. 15s. 

sa - History of South Africa, 1486—1691. 15s. 
se a History of South Africa, 1691—1795. 15s. 
History of South Africa. The Republics. 15s. 
TURNER (F. C.) Short History of Art. 12s. 6d. 
WALPOLE’S Anecdotes of Painting in England. 3 vols., 27s. 


WEIR (A, Historical Basis of Modern Europe, 1760—1815. 7s. 6d. 
WHEATLEY (H. B.) Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in. 


7s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY. 





BAERNREITHER (Dr.) English Associations of Working Men. 


15s. 
DAWSON (CW. H.) German Socialism and Ferd-Lassalle. 4s. 6d. 
GUYOT (Yves), Principles of Social Economy. Qs. 
MARX (K.) Capital. Edited by F. Encrts. 10s. 6d. 
ROGERS (Prof. Thorold) Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS. 





BANBURY (G. L.) Sierra Leone. 10s. 6d. 
CHURCHWARD (CW. B.) Blackbirding in South Pacific. 10s. 6d. 
COPPINGER (Dr.) Cruise of the Alert. 6s. 
GUPPY (Dr. H. B.) The Solomon Islands. 25s. 

Geology of the Solomon Islands. 10s. 6d. 
MARRYAT (Florence) Tom Tiddler’s Ground (America). 7s. 6d. 
MARVIN (C.) Reconnoitring in Central Asia. 7s. 6d. 
MEIGNAN CV.) Over Siberian Snows (Paris to Pekin). 16s. 
TROYTE (Mrs. Acland) From the Pyrenees to the Channel in 

a Dog-Cart. 16s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE, 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, and to this rule he 
can make no exception. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until counterntanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, F.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


Mrs.S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HaiR RESTORER 


LS PERFECTION ! 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW LIST 


A VERY IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By THOMAS PINKERTON, Author of “The Meadowsweet 

Comedy.” 2 vols. 

The Spectator says it is ‘‘an unmistakably clever book, and though it often recalls the literary handling 
both of Anthony Trollope and of Mr. W. E. Norris, it is an original book as well. By the few who know 
and love good work it will be found thoroughly enjoyable.”’ 

Of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal”? the Morning Post says: “‘It is fresh, full of humour, never bitter in its 
—, The writer’s character sketches can best be described by the homely phrase, ‘ They are brimful of 
cleverness.’ ”’ 

Of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal’’ the British Weekly says: ‘“‘ Not often in a season’s reading do we come 
upon a story so clever as this, There is enough of such cleverness in Mr, Pinkerton’s book to make hima 
reputation as a satirist. He will soon take a prominent place among the novelists of to-day.” 

The Whitehall Review speaks of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal” as “‘ anovel of character, and written in an 
exceptionally happy vein.”’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLARNEY BALLADS.” 
THE GREEN ABOVE THE RED: More ‘Blarney Ballads.’”’ By C.L.GRAvVEs. Illustrated 
by Linpizy SaMBourNeE. Fcap. 4to, with binding design by Wm. Parkinson, 5s. 


The Spectator says: “‘ It has often the delicate irony of Sheridan, and still oftener the happy extraya- 
gance of Thackeray’s ballads.” 


The FOURTH EDITION of “THE BLARNEY BALLADS” is also now on sale. 


PAPERS ON VIVISECTION BY MISS COBBE. 
THE MODERN RACK. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. With several Illustrations, Thick 


crown 8vyo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 























THE ANTI-VACCINATION CASE. 
JENNER AND VACCINATION: A Strange Chapter of Medical History. By CHARLES 


Creienton, M.D., Author of the Article “ Vaccination ”’ in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED TO SOCIETY. 
DARWINISM AND POLITICS. By Dr. G. RiItcuHIE#, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


2s. 6d. With an Appendix showing its Applications to (1) The Labour Question; (2) The Position of 
Women ; (3) The Population Question. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 4s. 


Two Modern Philanthropists—Individual and Social Reform—Some Socialistic Features of Ancient 
Societies—True Conception of Another World—Kingdom of God on Earth—Philosophic Importance of 
True Theory of Identity—Knowledge and Opinion, etc. . 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Dr. ScHAFFLE, formerly Minister of Finance 
in Austria. Translated from the Ninth Edition by B. Bosangurt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


“A more sympathetic exposition of Socialism, or a more searching criticism of it, can scarcely be looked 
for. Dr. Schiiffle has given us precisely the manual needed—brief, lucid, fair, and wise,.’”’—British Weekly. 


A GUIDE TO YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 


COMMERCE AND BANKING: An Introductory Handbook. By B. B, TurRNmER, of the Bank 
of England. 268 pages, 2s. 6d. 


A Storehouse of Information for those who have entered, or are at out to enter, the offices of Merchants, 
Bankers, Insurance Companies, Stockbrokers, and all Mercantile Establishments, 


LIFE OF A CELEBRATED BUCCANEER: A Page of Past History for the Use of the 
Children of To-Day. A Political and Social Satire. By R:onarp Ciynton. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CC., PATERNOSTFR SQUARE, E.C, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
\ chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 





THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


}{OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate poseession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Birxksgscx Buitpine Sociery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BirKBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Socrery, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








| HOLLOWAYS PILLS 

















THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Cirtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 








D (certain PITTS Core. 
| ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


LUMBAGO 


Mr. J. B. CARNE, Station Master L. B. & S. C. Ry., 
Clapham Junction Station, S.W., writes: —“/ Aave 
derived great benefit from wearing your Electro- 
pathic Belt. The Lumbago and pains in my back 
have both ceased.” 

Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 

Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 

Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 

Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 

application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consx/7- 

ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 
nly Address, 


3. oe 
l b.: RD ST (Corner of 
* 8 Rathbone Place.) 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 
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NEW WORK BY MR. ANDREW LANG AND 
MR. PAUL SYLVESTER. 


JHE DEAD LEMAN: 


AND OTHER STORIES from the FRENCH, 
With an Introduction on the Place of the 
Novelette in Literature. Elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, full gilt sides, 
and top edges, 6s. 

The First Review says :— 

‘‘ The introduction is not the least pleasant bit af 
the book. It is at once atribute to the art of the 
novelliste, and a complaint of its neglect in England. 
The stories are capitally selected, and present a wide 
and varied range of materials and sentiments... . 
Our author’s work is in @ measure creative rather 
than original.’’— Scots Observer. ’ 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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PAGE WOODGOGK’S WIND PILLS 


OD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

OD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

OD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

OD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

. GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

F GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
ig Sold by all Meticine Vendors, in B>xes at 1s. 1}7., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 


or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


35° 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S 


Wheological Lisf. 











BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 


DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Lent Manual 2s. 6d. and ls. 6d. 
- - Alive unto God aw dee 4s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Lenten Readings. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. A. J. SUCKLING ine — 2s. 6d. 
STRICKLAND’S (Rev. W. J.) —_— of Christ Crucified 2s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN’S (Rev. W.) The Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord 














2s. 6d. 
BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST. 
BELLARS’ (Rev. W.) Before the Throne ae ee 2s. 6d. 
BIROAT’S Eucharistic Life of Christ ... ss 6s. 
Ceremonial of the Altar. Compiled by a Priest of the Church of 
England (A. 8. B.) ... nisl “en sat ine 2s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) aii. A Sind on the Eucharist 2s. 6d. 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
JONES’ (C. A.) Saints of the Prayer Book ... — 2s. 6d. 
K. E. V.’s Circle of the Saints... «= La 3s. 6d. 
MALAWM’S (Rev. W.) Black-Letter Saints bes het 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS AND MEDITATIONS. 
CHAPMAN’S (Rev. H. B.) Religion of the Cross ... 4s. 6d. 
DOUGLAS’S (H.) Sunbeams from Heaven for Darkened —" 
As. Od. 


DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Ministry of Mercy (Miracles) 5s., 2s. 6d. 
The Hidden Word (Parables) 5s., 2s. 6d. 





JELF’S (Rev. Canon) Work and Worship ... a 4s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 

1. FARRAR (Archdeacon), Sermons (15) es oss 2s. 6d. 

2. LIDDON (Canon), Sermons (16) _... lai ie Qs. 6d. 

3. MAGEE (Bishop), Sermons (15)... ‘iil is 2s. 6d. 


A few complete sets of the Contemporary Pulpit, Vols. I. to X., can ke still 
had, price 35s. the set nett, published at 3/. 


The New Series commences in January 1889. Subscription 6d. per month, or 7s. per 
annum, post free from the Publishers. QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. per part. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 


WBeological Works. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRuMMonD. 3s. 6d. | 


COPEMAN (WJ. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (QJ.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

- i Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL (W.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. ls. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. Morning anp Evenine Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (WJeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical-View of Christianity. 3s. 6d. 


_ WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO/S 
WMonthly Wublicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. = Edited by Harry QUILTER. 2s. 6¥. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I. and II., elegantly bound in red cloth, may be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Watter SicnEet. Monthly, ls. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 
Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII. of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each. 


OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. LouIs ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I. and II., each con- 
taining 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons f 
and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, | 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth : 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s, the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L., 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“ The Universal Messenger’): A Monthly Volapiik 
Journal. Edited by G. KRAvsE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3¢. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d. 
post free. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 











1. CHURCH REFORM. By Apert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. i 
2. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricuarp, M.P., and T. Carve, § 
WILLIAMS. 
3. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. @& 
BAXTER, M.P. 
4. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Margvis or Lorye. 
5. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuurst, M.P., § 
and R. T. REID, M.P. } 
6. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Rarusonz, M.P., Aus. PEEL, 
and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
7. LOCAL OPTION. - By W. 8. Carns, M.P., Witttam Hoyts, and Rev. 
Dawson Burns, D.D. 
8. LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firts, 
M.P. 
9. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Jonn Luszock, Bart., M.P. 
10. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asnton Dimxer, and W-. 


WOODALL, M.P. 
The following Volume is in preparation :— 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P. 


_ 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT " LIBRARY. 
SELECTED LIS! OF ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES, nes oF TRAVEL, and other Works 
of Interest, withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 


All the Books have been newly and strongly bound in Half Persian 
and are suitable for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Public Institutions. 


Published Offered 
in Cloth at Rebound at 
s. d. d. 
Alice, H.R.H. the Princess, Memoir and Letters of sani See 


Brassey, Lady, A Voyage Round the World in the * Sunbeam’ 21 








Sunshine and Storm in the East; a Voyage.... 21 
In the Trades, Tropics, and Roaring Forties 21 
Buckland, Frank, Life of, by George C. Bompas ... onqceee 


Byron, Lord, Life of, hy J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 2vols, ... 80 
Bloomfield, Baraness, Court and Diplomatic Life. 2 vols, 28 
Burnaby, Colonel, On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2vis. 38 
Campbell, Lord, Life of, by Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. 2 vols. 30 
Cameron, Commander, Across Africa. 2 vols. ..: oan oe 
Denison, Archdeacon, Notes of My Life... er a 
Dickens, Charles, Life of, by John Forster. 3 vols, on a 
Doran, Dr., London in the Jacobite Times. 2 vols. ; 

Early Years of H.R,H. the late Prince Consort... we 
Eliot, George, Life of, by J. W. Cross. 3 vols, ... we ae 
Ewing, Bishop, Memoir of by Rev. A. J. Ross... ook ee 
Farrar, Archdeacon, The Early Days of Christianity. 2 vls. 24 
Fawcett, Henry, Life of, by Leslie Stephen is ieee 
Fitzgerald, Percy, The Family of George III. 2 vols. ce ae 
Fox, Caroline, Memories of Old Friends. Royal 8vo, ... 21 
Froude, J. A., Oceana; or England and Her Colonies .. 18 
Greville.C.C.F. ,Journal of the Reignof Queen Victoria, 5 vis. 60 
Greely, Lieut. A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service. 2vols. 42 ' 
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Gower, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. 2 vols.... oo ae 9 
Gordon, General, Journals of, at Khartoum.. ise Paty | 5 
Guizot in Private Life, by = adame de Witt. sa Bee 4) 
Lyndhurst, Lord, Life of, by Sir Theodore Martin... weap ee 4 
Macaulay, Lord, Life and Letters. 2 vols.. ee oss Oe 11 
Macleod, Dr. Norman, Memoir of. 2 vols. ieee 7 
Malmesbury, Earl of, a noirs of an Ex-Minister. 2 vols, $2 8 
Markham, Capt. A. H.., Great Frozen Sea... 18 5 
McCarthy, Justin, M,P., A History of our own Times, 4 vis. 48 27 
More Leaves from Her Ms ije i ’s Journal ... Rg 4 
Mozley, Canon J. B., Letters of, edited by his Sister tease 5 
Nasmyth, James, Memoir , by Samuel Smiles _... Be 8 
0’ Donovan, Edmund, The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. ... a ae 9 6 
Selwyn, Bishop, Life of, by Rev. H. W. Tucker. 2 vols.... 24 9 .6 
Scott, James Robert Hope-, Memoirs of, by R. Ormsby. 2vls. 24 8 6 
——-Sir Gilbert, Personal and Professional Recollections 18 6 6 
Smith, Sydney, Life and Times of, by Rev. Stuart J. Reid 21 70 
Taylor, Sir Henry, Autobiography of, 1800-—1875. 2 vols. 32 9 0 
Vambéry, A., His Life and Adventures, by Himself ae 6 0 
Wallace, D. Mackenzie, Ri issia. 2vols. .. ii on ae ll 90 
Whewell. Dr., Life of, by Mrs. Stair Doug rlas isn ton ae 6 6 
Wilberforce, Bishop, Life of. 3 vols. 45 15 0 
Yates, Edmund. His Recollections and E xperiences. 2vols. 30 7.9 
Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield. 3 vols. ... mea | 7-6 





Mupik’s Serect Lisrarv, Limitep, New OxFrorD STREET, LONDON. 
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- MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF BOCKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CIRCULATION IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
AND READING CLUBS. | 











Ss. id. 

Twelve Volumes of Recent Political slography, chess bi 

8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut . 40 0 
Twelve Volumes of Miscellaneous seh aera eey Svo., 

newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut 40 0 
Twelve Volumes of Recent cichhin _— 8vo., newly bound 

in cloth, with margins uncut a . 40 0 
Twelve Volumes of Recent Theological Biography, 

Demy 8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut ... 40 0 - 
Sixteen Volumes of Recent OSTADAY: aise 8vo., mene 

bound in cloth, with margins uncut 42 -- Volapiik 
Twenty Volumes of Miscellaneous Literature, Crown ms 

8vo., newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut . ait . 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Recent Travel, Crown 8vo., ile 

bound in cloth, with margins uncut i * og .. 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Assorted Litesidae, Crown ae, 

newly bound in cloth, with margins uncut ai « .. 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Recent BEORTEDRY: Crown 8vo., newly 

bound in cloth, with margins uncut t 50 0 


¢ For Particulars see Separate List. es 


SELECTIONS OF ONE HUNDRED ‘YOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


In sound condition for Library use, are offered for 


FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels B, F, G, H, see Separate List. 








SELECTIONS OF FIFTY YOLUMES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Newly and strongly bound in cloth are offered for 


FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
For Particulars of Parcels 1, K, Li, M, see Separate List. 


A PARCEL OF ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES OF NOVELS, 


OUR OWN SELECTION, is offered for 
THIRTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 
Details of this Parcel cannot be given. 





Muprir’s SeLtect LirrRaryY LIMITED, NEw Oxrorpd S) 8EET, LONDON, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS (Continued). 
NEW IMAGINATIVE BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
R. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET, By HUGH MacCOLL. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 
Illustrated by C(MLBERT GAUL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 











POETRY. 
OEMS AND BALLADS. Tarren Series, By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
HE ASCENT OF MAN. By MATHILDE BLIND. Crown 8vo, printed on 


hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s 


ONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord HENRY SOMERSET, Small 4to, 6s. 
HE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Five vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 








CHOICE POCKET VOLUMES. 
HARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, Both Series complete in one volume, 


printed on laid paper, and handsomely half-bound, 2s. 


ASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN, Translated from 


La Physiologie du Gott by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 





- BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
*ISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES, By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P, 
) vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. [Vol. II. ix the Press. 
he ~., WARLOCK, AN D MAGICIAN: A Popular History of Magic and 
me =e witchcraft in Ex gland and Sei tland, By W. H. DAVENPORT'ADAMS. Demy 8vo, cloth 12s. Shorély. 


wIiHE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By WALTER BESANT. 


With a Photograph Portrait. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
AYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN. By JOHN COLE- 
MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
ORD BEACONSFIELD: A Biography. By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
ERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H.SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 
* Maps, and Facsimiles. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
EMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Third 
Edition. Two vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 28s. 
IBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, etc. By CHARLES 
| READE, Author of “It is Never too Late to Mend.” Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
ORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 


2s. 6d. each— 
Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 


HE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., Editor of 


“Science-Gossip.’”? With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





—--————- — 











BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 7 | 
CTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION (1889), With 100 Illustrations. 1s, 


ADEMY NOTES (1889). With Sketches, Ils. 
ROSVENOR NOTES (1889). With Sketches. 1s. 

E NEW GALLERY (1889), With Sketches. 1s. 
HE PAR!IS SALON (1889), With 300 Sketches, 3s. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
YI * 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MAY,1889. Price 2s. 6d. 





¥ CONTENTS. 


L. Land Purchase: A Profitable 
State Investment. 
II. Modern Science in Bible 
Lands. 
III. National Festivals: The Com- 
memoration of the Death of 


VI. Our Next Naval War. 
VII. The Shakespeare - Bacon 
Controversy. 
VIII. Australian Federation. 
IX. Independent Section: 
1. The Future Development of | 













Baudin. Religious Life. 
IV. A Flaw in the Employers’ 2. The Malthusian Theory of 





Liability Bill. Population. A Reply to | 
V. Excess of Widows’ over “ Statistics versus Malthus.” 
Widowers. X. Home Affairs. 





“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW ... seems likely in its fresh shape to become a most 
valuable and efficient organ of the Liberal party.”—Daily News. 

“The WESTMINSTER is destined and determined to take the position of the Liberal party 
organ.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We commend the enterprise, as we believe in the earnestness of the conductors of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, which has steadily improved since it began to appear as a monthly.” 
— Spectator. 

“The WESTMINSTER is steadily improving its position with a vigour and solidity that 
promises great usefulness with great success. The articles are carefully varied, and, without 
exception, are written with marked ability and fairness.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“In its new form the WESTMINSTER REVIEW seems to have taken a new lease of life. It 
is at once vigorous, bright, and thoughtful.”—Nonconformist. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is improving its position every month.”—Literary World. 

‘‘The WESTMINSTER continues to perform its very useful functions as a definitely Liberal 
monthly, well written and well edited, but with a solid backbone of political and social 
conviction which distinguishes it clearly from almost all the other magazines.’’— Manchester 
Guardian. , 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW in its monthly form continues to be conducted with great 
ability, intelligence, and fairness. ... It maintains its character as a repertory of facts and 
opinions useful to politicians in general and Liberal politicians in particular.”— Manchester 
Examiner. 

“The WESTMINSTER REVIEW is undoubtedly a great success in its new monthly form.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

‘“‘The WESTMINSTER, indeed, is vigorous in every page.” —Scottish Leader. 

“Tn literary merit the WESTMINSTER is in the front rank of the highest class of periodicals.” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 

“‘La WESTMINSTER REVIEW se trouve maintenant la plus vivante et la plus intéressante 
des revues anglaises.”—Le Figaro (Paris). 

‘““No Liberal who is interested in the formation 6f sound public opinion should fail to 
become a regular subscriber to what may now be fairly considered the recognized monthly 
organ of the Liberal party. .. . The contents of the WESTMINSTER, month by month, are 
crisp, bright, and thoroughly readable.”— Wakefield Free Press. 

“ The WESTMINSTER is unique among our political reviews, in that it caters more especially 
for the advanced section of the Liberal party. While, however, it is somewhat of the pioneer 
order in political and social reforms, it has an eminently practical grasp of problems of 
immediate importance. The remarkable series of articles on phases of the Home Rule 
question will have been admitted by all candid opponents as among the weightiest and most 
damaging criticisms of the Unionist position that have been offered.”— Halifax Courier. 

“The WESTMINSTER exceeds its rivals in the vitality of the subjects it discusses, and it does 
well to give us a maximum of discussion on the questions of the hour. . . . The subjects are 
discussed in a wholesome tone of thorough Radicalism.”—/Shefield Independent. 

“The Liberal who wants solid argument and the latest light on the great questions of the 
day cannot do better than buy the WESTMINSTER REVIEW.”—Bolton Guardian. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILI, E.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





Just READY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARIBALDI. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION BY A. WERNER. 
Three Vols., Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, £1 lls. 6d. , 


With a Supplement by Jzssre Wuitr Marto, including facsimiles of some letters. Garibaldi’s remi- 
niscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in January 1888. Signora Mario’s 
supplement contains explanatory matter and additional biographical facts for the advantage of English 

ers. 
ee The Story of Garibaldi’s Life will have a peculiar charm to lovers of daring adventure, especially as it 
is told in his own words. For whatever appears in the memoirs, Garibaldiis responsible. He alone decided 
what should be made public, and with his judgment there has been no interference. Madame Mario’s 
supplement is ably written and valuable as completing the life of the brave Guerilla.”’—Morning Post. 

‘““'The three volumes throw a valuable light on the Character and Mental Temperament of the man 
himself; they show clearly by what ideas he was animated, and what were the considerations which guided 
him in all the most important crises of his life. Of this autobiography may be said—what can be said of 
very few other works of its class—that most readers will lay it down with a higher opinion of its author 
and subject than they had when they began to read it.’’—Scottish Leader. 

‘‘Ttis the history of the great movement that made out of distracted and oppressed Italy a free and 
united nation, as well as a double narrative by the chief actor and by one who was privileged to stand by 
him in the most critical exits and entrances of his late career, of the part which Garibaldi played in the 
heroic task. Every line in the autobiography only impresses more deeply the portrait of Joseph Garibaldi 
upon the minds of his countrymen and of freemen everywhere, and shows that, as a hero on the simple 
old lines—a man of forthright action, of pure and burning patriotism, and love of his fellow-men (priests 
and tyrants always excepted), and of honour as unsullied as his courage—there has scarce been any like 
him in our century.”—Scotsman. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
IN HIDING. By M. BRAmstTon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“‘ A story which, in respect to literary finish and power in the conception and development of character, 
marks a distinct advance on anything the author has heretofore achieved.’’—Scottish Leader. 
“The heroine acts her part ‘in hiding’ remarkably well.’’—Bookseller. 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By SARAH TyTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘The story is admirable. We follow the fortunes of the girls with genuine interest, and when at last 
they are all comfortably provided for, after many vicissitudes, the reader joins in their triumph, and ‘is 
happy.’—Scotsman. 


IN THE SPRING TIME. By ALICE WEBER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘‘The young heroine is one of those who, neither perfect nor remarkable, has a story that deserves to be 
recorded.”’—Morning Post. 


PEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘“* No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the monosyllable title, ‘ Pen,’ 
would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.”’— 


Scotsman, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


‘“TIP CAT.” Cheap Edition. With two Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine 
humour, pathos, and much observation of human and especially children’s nature are displayed, together 
with a delightful style.”—Times. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Her character is one of the most beautiful things we have lately met in fictoin . . . altogether 
genuine, refreshing, and delightful.’’— Scotsman. 


MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. LEFRoy. With Illustrations, Small 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance,’’—Spectator. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. LEFRoy, Author of “Miss Margery’s 
Ways.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. : : 
*‘ Written with such life-like touches that it cannot fail to excite the interest and sympathy of little 
people. A pretty little story, full of amusing incidc.:ts, and is told naturally and simply.’’—Banner. 


ANGELA. By Alice WEBER. With Illustrations. 4to., 2s. 6d. 





A SELECTION OF MISS C. M. YONGE’S STORIES. 
BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. 18mo, sewed, 8¢.; |, LANGLEY ADVENTURES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


cloth, ls. | LADS AND LASSES OF LANGLEY. 18mo, cl., 2s, 
BURNT OUT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | LANGLEY LITTLE ONES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
THE CASTLE BUILDERS ; or, The Deferred Con- | LANGLEY SCHOOL. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
firmation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | NEW GROUND. _18mo, cloth, 3s. 


COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY | PICKLE AND HIS PAGE BOY. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
SECRET. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, with | THE PIGEON P1E. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
Frontispiece, 5s. | SOWING AND SEWING. 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
FRIARSWOOD POST OFFICE. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 1smo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Loxpon: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Sournal of the Touse§als. 





Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 














Established 
20 Years. 


PRICE 24. 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 











ONTENTS. — The plan of 
C the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reacer. 


ae — Nume- 





rous Diagrams and more 

finished Llustrations, spe- 
eially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 

= < 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

eals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
H subjects are treated here, 
such as particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 





€ats, and Questions, Answers, | 


and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Bb Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. -. -. 





Fishing, | 
and other matters appertaining 





ORKSHOP. — Every 
| branch of Mechanics for 


Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 


| 


Metal Working, Turning, Lac- | 


quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. é.: 


XCHANGE AND MART. 
—Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 

vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 





| used for this purpose, that 


and | 


the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 


| ease of reference. A small charge 


of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
—Papers on various points 
in connection with the 

Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 


| -T°O CORRESPONDENTS.— 


are reliable and exact, and use- | 


ful in every household. 





of Hardy Garden, Plants, 


(jot Haray Ga Cultivation | 


Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti,; Flower- 


ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and | 


Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 


the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 


Under this heading Re. 

plies are given, Ly & 
large Staff of Experts, to 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


S UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 





can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 
but must be prepaid. The terms 


- ; | are as follows :— 
suited to the requitements of | 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


| lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months, 


able Notes on Bee-keeping, are | 


also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 

Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 





to the Library. 
URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
C try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart: 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 


Answers from Correspondence | 


form a useful feature. Prize 





' Lists of Shows are also given. 





-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


l month. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


l month. 3months. 6 months, 12 months. 
F 


g0 160 320 


Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UPCoTT GILL. 


Co COPIES. — These 





may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt ol 
2id. in stamps. 


FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 


** Bazaar, London,” 
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NEW LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Volumes I. and II. Now Ready, Qs. each. 








FAMOUS BOOKS. 


To consist of Books of unquestioned value and popularity, printed on good paper in good type. 
Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc. 


The Volumes issucd in this Series will consist of from 400 to 600 pages (sometimes more), and 
will be issued, strongly bound in cloth, at the low price of 


Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


Each Volume will contain a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, or CRITICAL 
AND EXPLANATORY NOTES elucidating the Text. 


N announcing the commencement of thee MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
BOOKS, the publishers believe that it will be found to possess several characteristics 
of special excellence. 

Instead_of being confined to a fixed number of pages, the volumes of the MINERVA 
LIBRARY, w hile being all of full value, will vary in number of pages from 400 to 600, or 
even more, according to the extent of the book. Thus the size of the volumes will admit of 
the inclusion in one volume of all but the most lengthy works. No book will be included 
which is not a famous book in the best sense. 

The series will be edited by Mr. G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc., whose name will be a guarantee 
of the substantial value of the books to be included. Each volume will contain an introduc- 
tion, in which a biography of the author, or critical and explanatory notes, will start ‘the 
reader in sympathy with the author and his work. In some of the books additional elucide- 
tions and illustrations of the text will be given, and in others side-notes will indicate the 
subjects of the paragraphs. 

ae ier feature by which many volumes of this series will be marked will be the insertion 

f ILLUSTRATIONS, not only in the text, but in SEPARATE PLATES. Thue 
an illustrated library will be procurable by every one at the lowest possible cost. 

Naturally every Englishman wants to possess the choice works of the greatest Englishmen : 

and to complete his ideas as a citizen of the world, he needs a selection of the greatest 
writings of the geniuses of other countries. B¢ th these wants it is the object of the 


MINERVA LIBRARY to supply. 
VOLUME I. 


CHARLES DARWIN’S JOURNAL 


During the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Beagle” Round the World. 
Also known as ‘‘A Naturalist's Voyage Round the World.”’ 


With a CRITICAL INTRODUCTION by G. T. BETTANY, M.A., PORTRAIT OF 
DARWIN, and NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
- THIRD EDITION, now ready, price Qs. 


VOLUME II. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


With a CRITICAL INTRODUCTION by G. T. BETTANY, M.A., PORTRAIT OF 
THE AUTHOR, and NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 














= In the event of any difficulty being met with in obtaining the volumes of Tux “ Minerva” LIBRARY, 
pease Communicate with the Publishers, Warp, Lock & (! o., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 




































vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
New Edition Revised. Price Sixpence. 


London, Brighton, & South Coast 
Railway Panoramic Guide: 


A Description of the Principal Places and Objects of Interest, &c., on the 
Line, including the SOUTH COAST ROUTE to the CONTINENT, 
via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, ROUEN, PARIS, &c., with an account 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 











THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in stiff boards, red, white, and blue. Price One Shilling. 


Bemrose’s Quide to Paris 


AND 


The 1889 Exhibition, 


HOW TO GET THERE, 


AND 


WHAT TO SEE WHEN YOU ARE THERE. 
With Information on everything that an English Traveller requires. Including 
Map, Plans, Illustrations, French Phrases with English Equivalents, Metric 

System, Money Equivalents, «Ke. 





POPULAR BOTANY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Flower-Land: 


An Introduction to Botany for Children and for the use of Parents and 
Teachers, with 150 Illustrations. 


By ROBERT FISHER, M.A. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S FATE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Five Shillings. 


Sir John Franklin: 


THE TRUE SECRET OF THE DISCOVERY OF HIS FATE, NOW 
MADE PUBLIC AFTER FORTY YEARS’ SILENCE. 
A “REVELATION.” 
By J. HENRY SKEWES, 


Vicar of Holy Trinity, Liverpool ; and late President of the Liverpool Mental Science Association. 








Lonpon: BEMROSE & SONS, 28, Oxp Bartey; anp Dersy. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


ChHeological Lis, 


BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 








DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Lent Manual ... ... 2s. 6d. and ls. 6d. 
" - Alive unto God - ‘ 4s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Lenten Readings. With tiie by the 
Rev. R. A. J. SUCKLING - 2s. 6d. 
STRICKLAND’S (Rev. W. J. ) Peal of Christ Crucified 22. 6d. 
VAUGHAN’S (Rev. W.) The Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord 
2s. 6d. 
BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST. 

BELLARS’ (Rev. W.) Before the Throne Sed e 2s. 6d. 
BIROAT’S Eucharistic Life of Christ ... won 6s. 
Ceremonial of the Altar. Compiled by a Priest of the Church of 
England (A. 8. B.) ... sah init re ja 9s. 6d. 
GRANGER’S (M. E.) Whiniss: A Poem on the Eucharist 2s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 











JONES’ (C. A.) Saints of the Prayer Book 2s. 6d. 

K. E. V.’s Circle of the Saints 3s. 6d. 

MALAM’S (Rev. W.) Black-Letter Saints 2s. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND MEDITATIONS. 

CHAPMAN’S (Rev. H. B.) Religion of the Cross ... 4s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS'S (H.) Sunbeams from Heaven for Darkened Chambers 

As. 6d. 

DOVER’S (Rev. T. B.) Ministry of Mercy (Miracles) 5s., 2s. 6d. 

” 9 The Hidden Word (Parables) 5s., 2s. 6d. 

JELF’S (Rev. Canon) Work and Worship ... som 4s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 

1. FARRAR (Archdeacon), Sermons (15) pat ali 2s. 6d. 

2. LIDDON (Canon), Sermons (16) ... wn ies 2s. Od. 

3. MAGEE (Bishop), Sermons (15)... ine sas 2s. 6d. 


A few complete sets of the Contemporary Pulpit, Vols. I. to X., can be still 
had, price 35s. the set nett, published at 3 


The New Series commences in January 1889. Subscription 6d. per month, or 7s, per 
annum, post free from the Publishers. QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. per part. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS” 


CBeological Works. 































MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


; 


BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
33. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 


Reply to Prof. DRuMMonD. 3s. 6d. 
COPEMAN (J. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

™ - Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 62 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL CW.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8S.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. 1s. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


T. Mornine AnD Evenine Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Il. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR Weremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 3s. 6d, 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00.8 


Wonthly Wublicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry Quitter. 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I. and IL., elegantly bound in red cloth, may be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Water SicueLt. Monthly, ls. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 


Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII. of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each. 


OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special ve “a by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. Louis ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I. and II., each con- 
taining 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 
and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. | 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUJIiBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respective ly, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L, 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIRK (‘The Universal Messenger”): A Monthly Volapiik 
Journal. Edited by G. KRAUSE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d. 
post free. 





THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


. CHURCH REFORM. By Auzert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 


v 


. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricwarp, M.P., and T. Carve.t 


WILLIAMS. 


1 
2 
3. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. HE. 
4 


3AXTER, M.P. 
. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marguis or Lorne. 


5, LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuourst, M.P., 
and R. T. REID, M.P. 


6. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Rarusonz, M.P., Aun. Pret, 
and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


7. LOCAL OPTION. By W. 8S. Carns, M.P., Wintiam Hoyze, and Rey 


DAWSON BuRNs, D.D. 


8. LONDON GOVERNMENT AND-CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Finn 
M.P. 


9. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Jonn Lussoox, Bart., M.P. 


10.WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asnton Dmxz, and Ww» 
WOODALL, M.P. 


The following Volume is in preparation ;— 
ll. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Brycr, M.! 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CQ., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 










































































TIME ADVERTISER. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE 


“YOUNG COLLECTOR” 


SERIES. 


(HANDBOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, ETC.) 
BY OFFICIALS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND OTHERS. 
Each volume is fully illustrated, and bound in neat cloth, 1s. each, or post free, 1s. 3d. 


1. Ants, Bees, Wasps, and Dragon Flies. | 


By W. Harcourt Batu. 


2. Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles. By | 


W. F. Kirsy. 

3. Coins and Tokens (English). By Liew. 
Jewitt. With a Chapter on “ Greek 
Coins” by Barciay V. Heap. 

4. Crustaceans and Spiders. By F. A. 
SKUSE. 

5. Fungi, Lichens, etc. By Perer Gray. 

6. Mosses, By James E. BaGNatt. 


7. Pond Life. By E. A. Burter. 
8. Reptiles. By C. Hoptey. 


9. Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. By 
Peter Gray and B. B. Woopwarp. 


| 


10. Shells (Land and Freshwater). By 
Dr. J. W. Wittiams, J. W. Taytor, and 
W. DENISON ROEBUCK. 

11. Silkworms. By E. A. Butter. 

The following Volumes are in Preparation :~ 
12. British Birds. By R. Bowpier SHarpr, 
13. British Grasses. F. Turnatn. 

14. Fishes. By F. A. Skuse. 

15. Marine Shells. Dr. J. W. Wittiams. 
16. Mammalia. By F. A. Skuse. 

17. The Microscope. By V. A. Laruam. 


18. The Infinitely Little. By Dr. J. W. 
WILLIAMS. 





19. Zoology. By B. Linpsay. 





SONNENSCHEIN’S CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION. 


568 pages, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘ LIST OF 
J. MAITLAND ANDERSON, Chief Librarian, 
St. Andrews University. 


Miss A. M. C. BAYLEY, Secretary to the | 


Frocbel Society. 

Mrs, ANNIE BESANT. 

Rev. CANON BLORE, D.D., formerly Head 
Master of the King’s School, Canterbury. 

H. CoURTHOPE, BOWEN, M.A. 

OscAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

W. FREELAND CARD, Greenwich Hospital 
School. 

J. SPENCER CURWEN, President of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College. 

JOSEPH DARE, B.A. 

JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D., Senior 
Principal of St. Andrews University. 

R, T. ELLIOTT, B.A. 

Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 

RICHARD GOWING. 

ALEXANDER GRANT, M.A. 

J. F. HEYES, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 

J. HOWARD HINTON, M.A., formerly Mathe- 
matical Master, Uppingham School. 

Rev. J. DENIS HIRD, M.A. 

Rev. J. W. HORSELEY, M.A. [lege Hill. 

WALTER Low, M.A., Mercers’ School, Col- 

Rev. E. F. M. MaAcCaArtuy, M.A., Head 
Master, King Edward’s School, Five Ways, 
Birmingham, and Vice-chairman of the 
Birmingham School Board. 

Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Principal of the Central 
Technical Institution, South Kensington. 
ALFRED MILNES, M.A., Assistant Scercetary, 

London University. 


[Now complete. 


| P. E. MATHESON, M.A., Fellow of New College 
Oxford, and Oxford Secretary to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

H. KEATLEY Moore, Mus.Bac., B.A. 

Rev. H. KINGSMILL MOORE, M.A., Principal 
of the Church of Ireland Training College, 
Dublin. 

Professor A. F. MURISON, M.A., University 
College, London. 


| Dr. NEWSHOLME, Medical Officer of Health 


Sor Brighton, author of “School Hygiene.” 

J. L. PATON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rey. H. D. RAWNSLEY,M.A., Vicar of Keswick. 

DAVID SALMON, Head Master of Belvedere 
Place Board School, Borough Rd., London. 

ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. A. J. SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 

Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Mason College, Birmingham. [ School. 








FRANCIS STorR, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 

Professor JAMES SULLY, M.A., formerly 
Examiner in Psychology in the University 
of London. 

Wm. WHITELEY, M.A., Head Master, Glouces- 
ter Road Board School, Camberwell. 

ROBERT WILSON, author of “The Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria.” 

Miss SUSAN Woop, B.Sc., Training College, 
Cambridge. 

RICHARD WORMELL, M.A., D.Sc., 
Master, City Corporation Schools, 

A. E. FLETCHER, General Editor. 


Head 
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a TIME. 


June, 1889. 





CONTENTS. 

PAGE 
Younc Mr. Arnsuie’s Courtsuie. (Chaps. XIV.—XVI.) - -  - 561 
JOURNALISTS AND JOURNALISM (“ Work and Workers” Series) - - - 577 
Is ouR WoruD BETTER OR WORSE THAN IT WAS? - - - - - 587 
A Lost LovE - - - - - - - - - - - 602 
THACKERAY’S GENEALOGIES. II. - - - - - - - - 603 
A REMINISCENCE OF Earty Rariway History - - - - - 611 
Wuat THE Pir Says) - - - - - - - - - - , 621 
THE PuaceE oF BAPTISTS IN THE EvoLuTION OF British CHRISTIANITY - 625 
Some Mopern Instances. V.—VII. - - - - - - - 645 
Rosa. IIL - - - - - - - - - - - - 652 
CriticaAL NoTIcEs - - - - - - - - - - - 662 


TITLE AND INDEX TO Vou. I., NEw SERIEs. 
: Si dlghiapicailbnideinlna 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, and to this rule he 
can make no exception. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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BRIDAL BouguEetT BLoom, 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY.—Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite 
beauty to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids. Ina 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 
liancy, purity, and charming 
fragrance. It removes freckles 
SS nA 7; andsunburn. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COJS JUNE LIST. 


MR. F. C. PHILIPS’ NEW NOVEL. 

THE FATAL PHRYNE., Written in conjunction with Mr. C, J. WILLS, Author of 

‘*Tn the Land of the Lion and the Sun,” “‘ The Pit Town Coronet,” etc. 2 vols. 
THE EARL OF DESART’S NEW NOVEL, 

THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. 3 vols. 

A VERY IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL IN TWO VOLUMES. 

JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By ‘THOMAS PINKERTON, Author of ‘The 
Meadowsweet Comedy.”’ 2 vols. 

The Spectator says : ‘‘ It is an unmistakably clever book, and though it often recalls the literary handling 
both of Anthony Trollope and of Mr. W. E. Norris, it is an original book as well. By the few who know 
and love good work, it will be found thoroughly enjoyable.”’ 

A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

A QUEEN AMONG QUEENS. By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 6s. 

‘*A dramatic and impressive tale upon an episode in the career of Zenobia, the famous Empress of the 

fast. . . . Brief but graphic descriptions of the wonders of Palmyra, the hideous rites of Moloch, the glory 

of the great Queen, the resistless progress of the Roman arms, and the tragic fate of the philosopher 

Longinus.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

AN INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT TO GRIMM, 

TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Prof. Vicrork RypBERG. Translated from the Swedish by 
Rasmus B. AnpDERsoN. Thick large 8vo, 21s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLARNEY BALLADS.” 

THE GREEN ABOVE THE RED: More “Blarney Ballads.” By C.L.GRAVEs. [Illustrated 
by Lintry SamBovurne. F cap. 4to, with binding design by Wm. Parxrnsoy, 5s. 

The Spectator says: ‘‘ It has often the delicate irony of Sheridan, and still oftener the happy extrava- 
gance of Thackeray’s ballads.” 

The FOURTH EDITION of “THE BLARNEY BALLADS” is also now on sale. 
THE ANTI-VIVISECTION CASE. : 

THE MODERN RACK. By FRANCES POWER COBBE, With several Illustrations, Thick 
crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* Anti-vivisectionists will find in her book a perfect armoury of facts and arguments.’’—Scottish Leader. 

THE ANTI-VACCINATION CASE. 

JENNER AND VACCINATION: A Strange Chapter of Medical History. By CHARLES 
CrEIGHTON, M.D., Author of the Article ‘‘ Vaccination ”’ in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”” Crow2 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

**The strangest and most destructive criticism of vaccination.’’—Bookseller, 

A GUIDE TO YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 

COMMERCE AND BANKING: An Introductory Handbook. By B. B, TURNER, of the Bank 
of England. 268 pages, 2s. 6d. 

A Storehouse of Information for those who have entered, or are about to enter upon City Life. 

DR. BRIDGER’S NEW POPULAR BOOK ON INDIGESTION. 

DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 4s. 6d. 
oe written. The physiology of digestion in a!! its stages is treated with accuracy and clear- 

ness.”’— Lancet. 

**The subject is ably treated, the style clear.”—Edinbuvrgh Medical Journal. 

MORAVIAN SCHOOLS AND CUSTOMS. By the Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life in the Black 
Forest.” Illustrated by numerous Views of Neuwied, Kénigsberg, Zeyst, Herrnhut, Stockburg, and 
other plates. 

LIFE OF A CELEBRATED BUCCANEER: A Page of Past History for the Use of the 
Children of To-Day. A Political and Social Satire. By Ricnarp Ciynton. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 

“ We can strongly recommend this work to those who take an interest in politics. Its author is a kee2 
observer, and possesses a true vein of humour.” —Army and Navy Gazette. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 


when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





}OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Brrxszcx BuiLpine 


Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office 


of the Brrxpeck LAND Socrgry, as above. 











THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
] 
H “ae WA Seen SSE SSS WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS. COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLIYNGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 




















NEW WORK BY MR. ANDREW LANG AND 
MR. PAUL SYLVESTER. 


JHE DEAD LEMAN: 


AND OTHER STORIES from the FRENCH, 
With an Introduction on the Place of the 
Novelette in Literature. Elegantly 


bound in cloth gilt, full gilt sides, 
BYRON says that—“ Harness’ Electropathic B f d d 6 
> Ope it an to e ges 8. 
sone ne» Sor sleeplessness, 1 pocsammeaead it to all The First Review says i nig 

Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of “* The introduction is not the least pleasant bit of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the the book. It is at once a tribute to mn oe Oe 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of | novelliste, and a complaint of its neglect in England 

Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on | The stories are capitally selected, and present a wide 
application to Mr. C, B. Harness, Consu/t. | and varied range of materials and sentiments. . 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Certain FIV \fasce Cure. 
@ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


SLEEPLESSNESS. — The Rt Hon. LorpD 











ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. Our author’s work is in @ measure creative rathe 
Only Address, than original.”’— Scots Observer. 


LONDON, W. 
2s OXFORD ST. Pee SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


ll to-day, if possible, or write at once PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


if 














~SONNENSCHEIN’S NEW 2/- NOVELS. 
(ILLUSTRATED COVERS.) 





READY EARLY IN JUNE. 





VAIA’S LORD. By Jean Mipptemass. 
JONATHAN. By Fraser-Tyruer. 
GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Lerrs-Apams. 
LOVE’S A TYRANT. By Annie Tuomas. 
JO3SON’S ENEMIES. By Epwarp JEn«KINs. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOLOGY. 


BURNOUF (E.) Science of Religions. 7s. 6d. 

ERDMANN, History of Philosophy. Edited by Dr. W. 8. Hoven. 
Vols. I. and II., 15s. each; Vol. III., 12s. 

PALEY (Dr. F. A.) Gospel of St. John. A new translation. 7s. 6d. 

PAUL (Prof. H.) Principles of Philology. Edited by Prof. H. A. 
STRONG. 10s. 6d. 

STRONG (Prof. H. A.) and MEYER (Kuno) History of the 
German Language. 6s. 


POETLY. 


BURNS’ Poetical Works. Kilmarnock Centenary Edition, 2 vols., 24s. 
PERCY’S Reliques. Edited by Wueattery. 3 vols., 36s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Edited by Dyce. 10 vols., each 9s. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


FRIEND (Rev. H.) Flower Lore. 7s. 6d. 

HARLEY (Rev. T.) Morn Lore. 7s. 6d. 

HEHN (Prof. V.) The Wanderings of Plants and Animals. 7s. 6d. 
RYDBERG (Prof. V.) Teutonic Mythology. Edited by Rasmus B. 


ANDERSON. 2 vols., 21s. 


SEYFFERT (Prof.) Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Edited 




















by Professor H. NETTLESHIP. [In preparation. 
WAGNER (Dr. W.) Asgard and the Gods. 7s. 6d. 
- = Epics and Romances of Middle Ages. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


BROWN (Capt.) Atlas of Fossil Conchology. With about 120 
steel plates. Royal 4to. [ Shortly. 

CLAUS (Prof. W:) Textbook of Zoology. Edited by Apam Sene- 
WICK and F. G. HEATHCOTE. Vol. I., 2ls.; Vol. IL, 16s. 


COX (Sir George) Little Cyclopzdia of Common Things. 7s. 6d. 

HAUPTMANN (Moritz), Harmony and Metre. Edited by W. E. 
HEATHCOTE, 15s. 

HAY CW. De Lisle) Textbook of British Fungi. 15s. 

HARTING (WJ. E.) Our Summer Migrants. 7s. 6d. 

HILL (Prof. J. Woodroffe) The Dog: Its Management and 


Diseases. _7s. 6d. ° 
KIRBY (CW. F.) Textbook of Entomology. 15s. 


NAGELI and SCHWENDENER’S The Microscope. 21s. 


PRANTL (Prof. W.) Textbook of Botany. Edited by Prof. 8. H. 
VINES. 9s. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S Cyclopedia of Education. 7s. 6d. 


STRASBURGER (Prof. W.) Textbook of Practical Botany. 
Edited by Prof. W. HILLHOUSE. 9s. 


WHITE (Rev. a Natural History of Selborne. Edited by 
= J. E. HARTING. 7s, 6d. 


WYETH (Dr. J. A) Textbook of Surgery. 42s. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 





STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 





BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson. Edited by P. Firzceraup. 3 vols., 27s. 
DALY (Dr. J. B.) Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Century. 6s. 
EVERITT (Graham) History of English Caricaturists. 42s. 
FORNERON, Louise de Keroualle, 1649—1734. 10s. 6d. 
FROTHINGHAM, Memoir of William Henry Channing. Qs. 
HALL (Hubert) Society in the Elizabethan Age. 10s. 6d. 
HASSENCAMP (Dr.) History of Ireland. 9s. 

MADDEN (Dr. R. R.) Ireland in ’98. Edited by Daty. Qs. 
PATTON (JJ. B.) History of the American People. 2 vols., 2ls. 
PRESCOTT’S Conquest of Mexico. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 


Conquest of Peru. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Edited by J. F. Kirk. 7s. 6d. 
SAINT SIMON’S Memoirs of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
3 vols.,; 27s. 

STEPNIAK, The Russian Peasantry. 2 2 vols., 25s. 

The Russian Storm Cloud. 7s. 6d. 
TIKHOMIROF’ S Russia Political and Social. 2 vols., 21s. 
THEAL (G. M.) History of the Boers. 15s. 
History of South Africa, 1486—1691. 15s. 
History of South Africa, 1691—1795. 15s. 
History of South Africa. The Republics. 15s. 


”) 


” ~ 99 
9 9 


TURNER (F. C.) Short History of Art. 12s. 6d. 
WALPOLE’S Anecdotes of Painting in England. 3 vols., 27s. 


WEIR (A.) Historical Basis of Modern Europe, 1760—1815. 7s. Gd. 
WHEATLEY (CH. B.) Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in. 
7s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY. 





BAERNREITHER (Dr.) English Associations of Working Men. 
15s. 

DAWSON (CW. H.) German Socialism and Ferd-Lassalle. 4s. 6d. 

GUYOT (Yves), Principles of Social Economy. Qs. 

MARX (K.) Capital. Edited by F. Encers. 10s. 6d. 

ROGERS (Prof. Thorold) Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 10s. 6d 


TRAVELS. 





BANBURY (G. L.) Sierra Leone. 10s. 6d. 
CHURCHWARD (W. B.) Blackbirding in South Pacific. 10s. 6d. 
COPPINGER (Dr.) Cruise of the Alert. 6s. 
GUPPY (Dr. H. B.) The Solomon Islands. 25s. 

Geology of the Solomon Islands. 10s. 6d. 
MARRYAT (Florence) Tom Tiddler’s Ground (America). 7s. 6d. 
MARVIN (C.) Reconnoitring in Central Asia. 7s. 6d. 
MEIGNAN (V.) Over Siberian Snows (Paris to Pekin). 16s. 
TROYTE (Mrs. Acland) From the Pyrenees to the Channel in 

a Dog-Cart. 16s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, P.°. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 8 | 


Vublications. 
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POPULAR MANUALS FOR AMATEURS (Illustrated), 





















MISCEL 


Amateur Workshop, The. 2s. 6d. 

BOTTONE’S The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. 2s. 6d. 

BRIDGER’S The Demon of Dyspepsia. 4s. 6d. 

CASTLE’S Amateur Flower Gardening. 2s. 6d. 

CLEMENT'S Geological Systems. ls. 

DEAS’ Tea-Planter’s Companion. 3s. 6d. 

EDWARDS’ Rabbits: For Exhib., Pleasure, ahd Market. 2s. 6d. 
" Minor Pets : Guinea-pigs, Mice, Squirrels, etc. 2s. 6d. 


_EWING’S Handbook of Agriculture. 6d. 


FAWKES’ Horticultural Buildings. 3s. 6d. 

HAY’S Fungus-Hunter’s Guide. 3s. 6d. 

ORME'S Rudiments of Chemistry. 2s. 6d. 

POCOCK’S Model Engine Making. 2s. 6d. 

POULTRY, by a Poultry Farmer. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERTS’ Naturalist’s Diary. 2s. 6d. 

RULE’S /The Cat: Its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. 2s. 6d. 
WOOD’S (Theo.) Farmer’s Friends and Foes. 3s. 6d. 

WOOD’$ (H.) A Season among the Wild Flowers. 2s. 6d. 


ANEOUS WORKS (Prose and Verse). 

















BARLQW’S Pageant of Life. An Epicof Man. 6s. 
BOURNE’S The Great Composers. 3s. 6d. 


BROWNE’S The Doctor, and other Poems in the Manx patois. 5s. 
BUSK’S Folk Songs of Italy. 5s. 
C. C. K.’s Minora Carmina. 5s.. 


Chronicles of Cricket. (Being reprints of Nyren, Lillywhite, and | 


Denison.) 3s 6d. 
EVERITT’S Doctors and Doctors. 6s. 
GALE’S The Game of Cricket. 2s. 

- Sports and Recreations in Town and Country. 2s. 
GRAVES’ Blarney Ballads. A Book of Political Squibs. Illustrations 


by G. R. HALKeETT. is. 
HIGGINSON’S Common Sense about Women. 1s. 
HOBSON’S The Farm in the Karoo. 3s. 6d. 
MOORE’S (George) Confessions of a Young Man. 6s. 
a Parnell and his Island. 2s. 6d. 
PALEY (Dr. F. A.) Fragments of Greek Comic Poets. 4s. 6d. 
RAWNSLEY’S Sonnets Round the Coast. 5s. 
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